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vessels below the water line matter becomes 
attached daily, which through this agency 
may be easily removed. Steam-vessels, es- 
pecially, frequently require the services of 
submarine workmen. It is no longer neces- 
sary to haul a ship into a dry-dock to cleanse 
or repair the bottom when the damages are 
not large. But with the aid of this im- 
proved diving apparatus, it can be easily 
effected at a small expense, and without 
loss of valuable time. The ship may be 
hauled into her berth at the dock, and the 
cargo discharged or received on board; 
and the work of repairing or cleansing the 
bottom prosecuted at the same time with 
rapidity and convenieuce. 

_ A few years ago, M. Villeroy, a French 
engineer, constructed at Philadelphia a 
vessel intended to swim at any depth be- 
neath the surface of the ocean, that might 
be desired. Its form. was like that of a 
cylinder, with conical ends. It was hermet- 
ically closed, and lighted by a number of 
circular windows cut in its iron skin, which 
were closed up with thick glass. A hatch- 
way allowed ingress and egress. Gutta- 
percha tubes, placed in the interior, com- 
municated with the exterior by means of a 
condit-tube, furnished with a stop-cock. 
By means of a pump the vessel could be 
filled with water at will. To cause her to 
sink, it was only necessary to allow the 
water to penetrate these tubes ; its ejection 
caused her to rise. A screw, or propeller- 
wheel, at one end, furnished the power for 
locomotion. This structure was thirty-five 
feet long, and forty-four inches in diameter. 
The wheel was three feet in diameter. By 
lighting the sea bottom with an electric 
light placed in the interior of the vessel in 
such a position that it reflected its rays in 
all directions, a convenient method of ex- 
ploration would be obtained in the neighbor- 
hood of the coasts. 

This submarine vessel was built during 
the late Rebellion, contemporaneously with 
the production of the Monitor, which may 
be said to have saved the North from de- 
feat. It is a worthy companion of the tor- 
pedo, —that terrible instrument of war, 
which, in a moment of supposed security, is 
capable of destroying the most formidable 


ships with much more certainty than a tem- 
pest. 

What ingenuity has. been brought to bear 
on the construction of submarine engin-s, 
both for the purpose of destruction and in- 
vestigation! Boats to sail beneath the 
water, diving-bells and dresses, submarine 
fire-ships, and torpedoes, are all evidences 
of the active developinent of the human 
mind, to overcome the obstacles presented 
by the sea. The mysteries hidden beneath 
its mighty depths are Jittle knéwn by mor- 
tal man. Of spirits, mermaids, and fair 
sirens, whose beauty far exceeds that of 
earth’s fairest daughters, are myths that 
never existed only in the minds of the super- 
stitious, or enthusiastic visionary. But of 
coral halls, gold and gems, and treasures 
from many hands, all lie buried beneath its 
waters. The wrecks of gallant barques and 
relics of unfortunates are bleaching upon 
its sands. Mighty forests exist within its 
bounds, and life in the most savage form. 
Curious shells and fantastic. plants of 
various hues decorate its nooks. More 
wondrous things than these lie beneath the 
waters, which the winds of centuries have 
caused to rock in ceaseless motion. 

Here is a vivid account of a wreck and 
the experience of a diver, which I take from 
my note-book. It relates to heavy pressure 
under water, at a certain depth. 

On February 17, 1865, about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, a steamer on fire was 
sighted off Ushant. The vessel was low 
down in the water, dismasted, and had lost 
all its boats. It sailed under a topsail and 
jib; the other sails hung in shreds from 
their ropes. Instead of anchoring in Stiff 
Bay, situated west of the Island of Ushant, 
toward which it appeared to direct its 
course, this ill-fated vessel got entangled in 
the rocks, between one of the points of the 
bay and the MenCom, and very soon 
grounded. The sailors were seen to run 
about the deck as if they were panic-strick- 
en. The sea was running high, and the 
wind extremely violent ; no help could 
reach them from the land, as no rope, or 
the means of throwing one on bvard, could 
be procured. The rising tide soon floated 
the vessel, now deprived of her rudder, 
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which Lad been broken on the rocks; and 
being at the mercy of the winds and cur- 
rents, she drifted into the Helle Channel. 
It now appeared that she had sprung a 
leak, as her stern gradually settled down in 
the water, and an hour afterward the vessel 
was wholly engulfed, just as darkness hid 
her from view. This ship was the Co 
lumbia. 

The attempt to raise. her was made in 
this manner : — 

We left Moline on the 31st of August, 
at half-past four in the morning. About 
eleven o’clock the pilots grappled what they 
believed to be the Columbia. Our vessel 
was moored by four anchors as nearly as 
possible to the spot indicated. A sounding, 
taken by the captain, gave one hundred and 
eighty feet as the depth to the deck of the 
wreck. The lead indicated pit-coal, red 
lead, and black paint. The sea-bottom to 
the southeast of the ship was about two 
hundred feet; to the northwest about two 
hundred and thirty feet. The northern- 
most anchor was at a depth of two hundred 
and fifty feet. The four anchors were laid 
down by one o’clock. While the men dive 
we prepare the battery and the lamp, which 
burns well in the air. The pumps and 
other apparatus are putin order. At twen- 
ty-five minutes past three, the diver, Pes- 
champs, had fitted on his mask, and this isa 
description of the impressions he received 
in his two descents : — 

First TRIAL. — Descends step by step, 
resting at intervals, and receiving and trans- 
mitting the signals with regularity. At the 
fiftieth step, water enters by the back valve, 
which he closes a little; at the sixtieth he 
closes it entirely; at the hundred-and- 
twentieth (130 feet), the water enters by 
his front valve, which he closes a little. He 
asks for more air. At the one hundred-and- 
sixtieth step (180 feet), he makes a rather 
longer pause; he shuts his valve still 
closer; the air issues only by bubbles. He 
counts one huadred and seventy-four steps; 
the ladder does not reach the ground; he 
can feel and distinguish the cast-iron 
weights which serve to stretch the ladder; 
he hangs by them and rests his feet on the 
ground, —a soft sand, into which he sinks. 


Just as he stoops to pick up something 
white, like a pebble, he feels himself rise 
with great rapidity, and his feet strike 
against each round in the ladder; he holds 
the ladder with one hand, but cannot suc- 
ceed in grasping it with theother. An acci- 
dent has happened to the pumps, and he 
has not been in any way couscious of it. 
At the fiftieth step he loses sizht of the 
lamp and wires ; they had appeared to him 
like ordinary thin, brass wires. On touch- 
ing the ground he felt the water enter at 
his right foot. 

SECOND TRIAL.—At the fortieth step 
water enters by the back valve; he screws 
it up a little, and is obliged to close it at 
the sixtieth, At one hundred and sixty 
feet, water enters by the front valve, which 
he holds nearly closed. Atone hundred 
and ninety-five feet, water enters by his 
leg; he closes the valve and rests on the 
sand, in which his feet sink. The pressure 
is generally over the whole body, and is ex- 
erted on the kidneys. This effect had also 
been produced with less intensity when he 
reached the ground the first time. He de- 
taches one end of his guide-cord; he can 
distinguish this rope, the weights in his 
hand, and he advances a few steps. He 
has great difficulty in withdrawing his feet 
from the sand, to which he feels rooted. 
All at once his sight is obscured ; his head 
turns ; he returns instinctively to the ladder 
and signals to be raised. He begins to as- 
cend as well as his strength will allow, feels 
himself impeded by his guide-cord, which he 
cuts, and then rises alone very rapidly, 
having lost his senses. A violent shock 
brings him to; he recognizes the side of 
the ship against which his mask has struck, 
and regains consciousness. He waves his 
hand on the surface of the water, and feels 
himself sinking. His mask was displaced, 
and the collar almost chokes him. He feels 
himself seized by the arms, and grasps a 
rope which his hand happens to touch. 
He again loses consciousness for a moment 
in the ship’s boat, and then asks to be 
raised on deck as soon as his mask shall be 
removed. He suffers much with the right 
hand, and breathes with Cifficulty; his ex- 
tremities are cold, and neck painful. Twice 
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he nearly faints and ceases to breathe. 
His right hand is troubled, and everything 
turns round with him, and his sight has no 
steadiness. 

It was concluded that the state of the 
diver, and his apparatus, proved that neither 
could work with regularity under a pressure 
of six atmospheres, and that any attempt 
under his weight must be very imprudent, 

_ and the lives of men at work would be ex- 
posed to danger. The diver wished to re- 
peat the attempt, but neither captain nor the 
engineers would permit him to do so, 

The above experiments show that the 
diver may breathe, that his organs may re- 
main in their usual state, and he may pre 
serve his presence of mind, at a depth of 
one hundred and thirty feet; but when he 
exceeds this depth by ten or twenty feet, 
the external pressure causes physiological 
effects on his organs, and is dangerous. 

Again turning to my note-book, I find the 
following incidents in the experience of a 
brother diver. He said, — 

“TI shall never forget my first impression 
after I had put on the suit and started 
down. As you descend allis darkness; you 
see absolutely nothing. The sensation is of 
a bursting, roaring, rumbling sound, which 

_rattles through your ears and makes your 
brain whirl. It is caused by the air enter- 
ing the helmet, or shell, as it is called, from 
the pumps. The flexible air-hose has to be 
strong enough to bear a pressure of twenty- 
five or fifty pounds to the square inch. 
The drum of the ear yields to the strong ex- 
ternal pressure, the mouth opens involun- 
tarily, the air rushes in the tube and strikes 
the drum, which snaps back to its normal 
state with a sharp pistol crack. Reaching 
the bottom a world of splendor is opened 
up, which the diver, clad in his close-fitting 
rubber suit, peering out of his dead eyes, 
views with wonder and astonishment. 
Huge fish and briny monsters float about, 
glancing askance at this moving invader of 
their domains. Tiny fish crowd up and 
nibble at the fingers and toes of the diver, 
and other more timid ocean inhabitants 
shoot off out of sight. Sometimes the 
water is light blue, then again it changes to 

a bottle-green. If the tide is moving all ob- 


jects seem distorted, Perhaps the sun 
shines upon the water, and then all above is 
a pure golden canopy, while around and 
close at hand are tints and shimmering 
hues, including all colors, which are elegant 
beyond description. The floor of the sea 
rises and falls like a golden carpet, inclining 
gently to the surface. The wreck of a ship 
seems studded with emeralds glittering in 
lines of gold; piles of brick appear as crys- 
tals, a ladder becomes silver, every shadow 
giving the impression of a _ bottomless 
depth. Shells of every description lie 
scattered about, aud huge cuttle-fish are 
fast asleep in the ocean bed, while every 
variety of mineral substance lie scattered 
about, with sometimes here and there a 
grinning skeleton, whose bones are strewn 
half-covered with sand or seaweed. The 
cave of Aladdin in the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
is no grander than the bottom of the ocean 
off some of the South-American coasts. 

“The shark is a cowardly fish, He never 
attacks one unless you provoke the_quarrel. 
I have met thousands of them, and had 
them swim all around me, with their horrid, 
glassy, death-like eyes glaring at me, and 
their huge mouths under their belly snap- 
ping as though ready to swallow me. The 
noise that the air makes roaring into the 
shell frightens them, and then they see that 
the man is moving about. At Callao Har- 
bor, which is a regular shark’s nest, I went 
down forty feet or more, and met lots of 
these ocean devils, but none of them offered 
to molest me. At first I thought it very 
dangerous, as the slaughter-houses at Callao 
project over the harbor and all the offal is 
thrown into the water, which, of course, the 
sharks are greedy after. The shark has to 
turn on to his back before he can strike you, 
and were I attacked by one I should lie 
down on my face at the bottom of the ocean 
and be perfectly safe. The most voracious 
of all the shark family is the green shark, 
and the harbor of Callao was fairly alive 
with these monsters. 

“The only scare I ever had with a fish 
was when I first went down off the South- 
American coast. I bad a great big crowbar 
in my hand, which, perhaps, fell about a 


foot or eighteen inches below my feet. 
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Just beneath me lay a huge cuttle-fish fast 
asleep. Of course I did not see lim, and 
the crowbar went clear through him. The 
cuttle-fish has a peculiar mode of attack. 
He discharges a black humor, which makes 
the water look like ink. The first thing I 
knew it was so black all around me | could 
not see my hand before my face. I could 
n’t imagine what had broken loose, and F 
signaled to pull me up. The natives all 
laughed, and told me it was only a cuttle- 
fish. Not long after the cuttle-fish was 
washed ashore, and there was my crowbar 
gone clear through him.” 

An old friend of mine tells the following, 
as his diving experience, and I reproduce it 
here for your readers. He said, — 

“Sights? You ’re right; some rum 
sights we see, an’ some that a’n’t so rum. 
Several years ago, about the beginnin’ of 
the war, I got an order to go down to New 
Orieans, and from thence to the gulf, to 
overhaul a steamer that had gone down. 
She ’d been ciaimed by a party who found 
her topmasts out; but whether she was full 
of cotton or iron, a gunboat or merchant- 
man, worth a pound or a thousand, nobody 
knowed. I was loafin’ at a place called 
Petit Ause at the time, and was on the spot 
in less 'n four days, with a young lad who, 
accordin’ to his own lingo and general talk, 
was barehanded the best diver in the State. 
At that time mostly casks was used, but we 
did n’t have any, and concluded to try and 
float her by haulin’ down kegs. So we 
laid alongside in a schooner, and young 
Grampus — he was a black chap — offered 
to go down and see how she looked. I 
gave him a hook block to fasten to her to 
lead the barrels, and with a ten-pound bar as 
a sinker he slipped off her to’gallant cross- 
trees, which was all clear at ebb tide. For 
about two minutes I follered him by the 
air buobles, and saw he was a workin’ aft, 
and then all to once come a reg’lar boil, and 
I ’d knew he ‘d bust and a second later up 
he come, risin’ half his length out, and gave 
a yell that made the cook spile his duff and 
brought all hards up a standin’. I first 
thought a shark had him, but afore I could 
Say a word he was alongside and jerked 
aboard. I a’n’t goin’ to say his wool was 


turned white, but ef ever a black man turned 
pale that was the time. He was literally 
fallin’ to pieces a shakin’ and groanin’, and 
I ’m blessed ef he would n’t a come all 
apart ef we had n’t stopped his guff with au- 
guardient. 

“* Don’t ask me to go down agin,’ was the 
first words he spoke. ‘I ’s seen de debble ; 
jes’ put me ashore.’ 

“When he kind o’ cooled down he let on 
how he struck the fore hatch and he said 
he found her a side-wheeler, and when he 
worked aft there was the devil, horas and 
all, a breathin’ fire out of the stern compan- 
iouway. Of course we all gev him the 
laugh, but he would n’t go down again, an’ 
between you an’ me, I begun to feel kind o’ 
queer about it myself. But there was n’t 
much harky-panky about me, so I dropped 
over, and in fifteen seconds was ondeck. I 
swum aft, and when I turned the way, I ’m 
danged if I did «’t for a minute get the cold 
chills. It was kind o’ dark, and there, a 
lookin’ out of the way, was a critter with 
horns, and all covered with fire. And what 
do you reckon it was? Give it up? Well, 
it was n’t nuthin’ but a big Texas steer a 
lodged in the hold. His head was clear and 
a wabblin’ up and down, and his-long horns 
a scrapin’ against the wood-work. He cer- 
tain did look like the old boy himself. 

“You see, the critter was covered with 
this "ere phosphorescence that you see 
on dead fish. She was an old coaster, load- 
ed with cattle, about two hundred head I 
reckoned, and the wrackers gev her up, an’ 
I believe she was raised two years after bya 
Mexican company. 

“I never was troubled by sharks uader 
water, and never saw but one, and I reckon 
1 scared him to death. I was down in a 
a reg’lar armor off Sand Key, Florida, tryin’ 
to lighten a big three-masted schooner, 
when I see a big fish comin’ along, lookin’ 
more like a shadow at first. I soon see he 
was a comin’ right for me, ‘innocent 0’ 
guile,’ as the poet has it; so I jest braced 
against the galley where I was workin’, and 
drew back my leg, and as he reached me I 
struck him oa the end of the snout with my 
shoe, that had a lead sole weighing eight 
pounds. Git? Well, I rather think so, and 
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in turnin’ he made such a 
swash that he fairly lifted me, 
a big feller, too, twelve feet I 
reckoned.” 

Once more I turn to my 
note-buok and find the follow- 
ing yarn, which an old diver 
once spun for my benefit, and 
I have every reason to believe 
that he spoke the truth: — 

“Diving is a queer busi- 
ness,” he said, “and it seems 
the queerer the longer you ’re 
init. The way I got into it 
was this: I was born in 
‘Little Rhody,’ not far from 
Newport, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. In my young days 
I followed the seafaring 
trades, and | ’ve been to most 


DIVER AT WORK BY ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


every country and climate on the globe. — 
in Brazil as well as on the African gold 
Coast, in the East Indies and in China. On 
a British vessel I was for some time in’ the 
opium-smuggling trade. I ’ve visited rear- 
ly every port on the Mediterranean shore as 
well as on the Black Sea. Well, being back 
home one day from a long trip, there was 
considerable talk over a slave vessel which 


had been pursued by a cruiser, and had 
been scuttled and sunk a number of years 
ago. How the rumor started I don’t know, 
but any how the papers at that time, about 
*52, told long yarns about the wealth that 
was hidden in the vessel, the gold dust and 
ivory, and so forth. A proposition was 
made to me to go down in a diving bell, 
which had come into practical use about 
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that time, and investigate the hulk. I had 
always been a good diver and could hold my 
breath an awful long time, But I lacked 
experience as a practical diver. Well, I 
undertook the job for a good round sum. 
This was the means of my leaving sea- 
faring and engaging in the profession of a 
diver. 

“As I said before, it ’s a queer call- 
ing, and one never gets used to it. Itis n’t 
for the fun I do it, it ’s for the money I 
earn. I own a fine little farm and a cozy 
cottage in Rhode Island, not far from 
Woonsocket, and have a couple of thou- 
sands in the bank, all made by diving. Be- 
sides, 1 own a complete outfit, and that is 
worth considerable money. Married and 
children? Well, yes, and no. You see, the 
way of it was this. After I married, my 
young wife did n’t like my trade and my 
long absences from home, and she ran off in 
1857 with an old shipmate of mine to the 
gold fields of California, while I was at- 
tending to a job on the New-Jersey coast. 
She took all the money with her I had 
saved up for her and our two children. I 
heard nothing of her for a number of years. 
It was in 1863, when I had to go down to 
save the goods and the cash freight of the 
Antelope, a passenger clipper vessel run- 
ning b-tween San Francisco and New York 
that had foundered in a stormy night near 
Cape Hatteras on her trip East. I was 
then diving in my armor suit, that being 
much more handy and expedient than the 
bell. I was down in the cabin groping my 
way to the safe when a corpse stuck fast in 
my armor. It proved to ‘be a woman's 
body. She was poorly dressed, and had a 
nursling in her arms. The body floated 
face down in the water, but in tearing my- 
self away from it the face turned almost be- 
neath my eyes, and met mine with a glassy 
stare. It was my Annie’s face, my wife’s. 
It gave me an awful turn down there under 
the water, and for a moment | felt faint. 
But I had the body hauled up to the sur- 
face, and afterward had it buried near our 
old home. I made inquiries in California. 
Her letters and papers in her pocket had al- 
ready given me < clew, and on that I worked. 
I found that my faithiess wife had married 


Charles Rumsey, for whom she had desert- 
+d me, and had borne several children to 

him. Only two of these lived, beside the 
two she had borne to me, when Charlie left 
her. Then she had thought of me. On 

her way East to find me she had met her 
dreadful fate on board the Antelope. I 

went to California, fetched the children 

home, and have treated them since as if 

they were all my own, and when I die I "ll 

leave them equal shares of my property. 

They ’ve been educated carefully at my ex- | 
pense, and they are all well-established in 

life now, and don’t know anything of their 

mother’s shame.” 

The diver paused a moment, and then 
continued, — 

“Now you ’ve heard a bit of my own 
private troubles, of which every man has a 
peck or two, I reckon. One does see awful 
things sometimes down in these vessels on 
the bottom of the sea, The first time that I 
did some work that made me feel bad was in 
‘54. A three-masted schooner, a fishing 
vessel belonging to New Bedford, Mass., 
had broken in two on a reef not many miies 
from port. It was early in spring, just 
about the time of the equinoctials, That 
part of the vessel containing the cabin 
seemed to be well-preserved, as could be 
seen on any Clear day looking down into the 
depth. And it was in there that Capting 
Willis had kept his little pile. He must 
have been a queer nut if half the stories the 
people told about him were true. He never 
would leave any money on shore, thinking 
his vessel a much safer bank than any on 
terra firmy. Well, he and his whole crew 
had gone down, and so | undertook the job 
of getting at the old man’s pile if I could, 
On a fine afternoon in the latter part of 
April I went down in my suit. Everything 
went all right till 1 stalked into the cabin. 
There was the capting’s berth, and I made 
for that, It was dark in there, and I 
bumped my head against various objects re- 
peatedly. Finally I got to the berth where 
I understood the money was. Feeling my 
way, my hand ran against something soft 
and shifting, What do you think it was? 
The capting, sure enough. He had got his 
head tightly wedged in between the ceiling 
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and his bedclothes, and both his arms were 
in there, too, while his legs and body stuck 
out, bobbling up and down with the motion 
of the water. I set him loose, and then I 
found that his hands were clasped around a 
big oilcloth bag. It was with great diffi- 
culty I could detach the corpse’s hands 
from it. His ruiing passion had been 
strong even in death, When the body had 
been hauled up it was seen that the face 
wore a look of iron determination, as if he 
had resolved to save his gold or perish. 
His widow is still living in comfortable 
style on the money left her in that bag. 
That was a real little adventure, but there 
are uften times when a man gets scared at 
nothing.” 

One more reference to my note-book, and 
I will close this long, but I trust not unin- 
teresting, account of a noble but dangerous 


profession, of which I have had my full 
share, and I do not now expect to ever re- 
sume my acquaintance with armor and work, 
under water, as of old. It may not be gen- 
erally known that divers work by the job, 
and when they do that they sometimes 
make it pay very well. A diver will go 
down, look at a vessel, and then state what 
he will charge to raise her. Frequently, 
however, divers are paid by the day, and 
then the average compensation is about ten 
dollars per day of four hours, clear of all 
expenses, the diver being furnished with 
first-class passage to and from the place of 
his work and with first-class board during 
the period of his employment. But some 
divers are not nearly so well paid. Those 
regularly employed throughout the entire 
year by the British government receive only 
ten shillings a day. 
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PART THIRD. 
LEWEY AND I TRY THE POULTRY TRADE, BUT THE CAPTAIN BREAKS UP. 
' THE BUSINESS. — A RAIN-STORM.—— THE TREE AT SEA. — ARRIVAL AT 
MONTEREY. — THE U. S. SLOOP-OF—-WAR DALF. — SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 
— LIBERTY ON SHORE. HOW SUNDAY WAS PASSED. DRUNKEN MEN, 
AND FIGHTING SAILORS. 


LEVEY and I caught our boobies in the first watch, and, in spite of 
some fierce resistance, hard pecks and scratches with powerful beaks 
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and claws, generally brought our prizes down, and exhibited them to the 
’- mate, who would gravely feel of their bodies, and declare that we must be 
very particular in our feeding if we hoped to fatten them before we arrived 
in port. We had ten at one time in the hen-coops, but the stupid things 
did not seem to appreciate the kindness which we evinced for them, for 
they refused to eat pilot bread or salt pork, or anything that we laid before 
them. The old doctor was very kind, and gave us scraps from his coppers, 
but the boobies did not take hold with much of an appetite, and grew more 
fierce and gaunt every day, and would peck at our hands when we went near 
them, and then try to vomit, as if seasick Still the mate would laugh, and 
encourage us to persevere in our laudable pursuit. The hen-coops were in 
the long-boat, out of the way, and one day the old man, who did not know 
that we had gone into the poultry-raising business, had occasion to visit the 
launch for some purpose. He thrust in his hand to pull out a piece of can- 
vas. The next moment he uttered a yell, and a loud, emphatic word, and 
jumped more than six feet, then looked at one of his hands, rubbed it, and 
glanced over the deck to see if any one was laughing. 

Mr. Prentice and Mr. Davidson immediately went forward, and had 
something to look after in the bows, while the third mate found business in 
the steerage. Lewey and I feared that the old man would seize all the 
boobies for the cabin table, by force of arms, and our hearts sank at the 
discovery. 

“ Vot de divilis dat?” roared the captain, rubbing his hand, and addr ess- 
ing his conversation to no one in particular. 

There was no answer. 

The old man poked his head into the boat, and the smell and sight al- 
most convinced him that he had struck a guano deposit of unusual richness, 
and that a fortune awaited the excavator and owner. 

“ By blank, vot is all dis?” he asked, as the boobies pecked at him with 
one accord, and smelled far from sweet. ‘Come here, somebody. Rouse 
out dem coops. Let us see vot all dis is.” 

Some of the men, trying to look sober, lifted out the coops, and the boo- 
bies stood, or squatted, before him. ; 

“ Vell, vot one owns all dese?” the captain asked, perfectly amazed at 
the sight. 

No one responded. 

“ Mr. Prentice,” the old man roared, “ vere did dese come from?” 

“They belong to Thom and Lewey, sir,” was the answer. 

“ And vot do dey vant to do vid dem ?” 

“TI believe they mean to fatten them, sir, for eating,” the mate answered, 
with a grin, which the old man did not see. 

“Vell, vell, vell, of all de blanked fools dem boys is de vorst. Dey is up 
to someding all de time. Here, you monkeys, you just pitch dem dirty 
dings overboard, and if you catch any more boobies I ‘ll booby you. Dis 
ship is not in the guano trade just yet,” and the captain walked away, and 
ten minutes .afterward was laughing with Mr. Cushing, and relating the 
poultry-yard experiment with great satisfaction, for the old man did likea 
little fun, if it was not at his expense. 

We had to pitch our beloved birds overboard, and pre flew off as though 
rejoiced at their escape, and did not owe us thanks for a week’s board and 
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tender feeding, but the same night some of them returned to the ship, and 
roosted on the yards as usual. The other boys wanted to know why we did 
not again make a raid, and keep on in the poultry line. 

The fact is, Frank felt a little sore at the joke Lewey, Tom, and I had 
played on him while we were near the island of Juan Fernandez. The cap- 
tain was not sure of his chronometer, and had run toward land to see which 
was correct, his lunar observations, or the instrument. We sighted the 
island one morning, just after daybreak, and shaped our course, with a fresh 
southerly breeze, to run between Masafurea and the celebrated spot where 
Robinson Crusoe resided so many years, or is supposed to have lived, and 
which all boys have an ambition to see once in their lives, especially those 
who have read De Foe’s immortal work, and who has not perused it? But 
the author’s knowledge of navigation and seamanship was not equal to his 
imagination, for the book does not mention going around Cape Horn, or 
through the Straits of Magellan, and there is no other way of reaching Juan 
Fernandez from this side of the land, by water, unless the Cape of Good 
Hope is doubled, and that is a long route, and out of the way. 

I saw the bold, rugged shores of both islands, and had a great desire to 
land, make an exploring expedition, and at breakfast expressed my ideas 
quite freely. 

“ Yes,” said Lewey, “I vould like it mine self berry much, but I don’t 
vant to ax de ole man. Dis berry mornin’, vile I vas swabhin’ down de 
quarter-deck, de capen say to de mate, ‘I like to stop, and get fresh grub, 
but I can’t unless some of de men ax me. If any von vould come aft, and 
say run in and drop anchor, I vould do it.’” 

‘Frank was below at the moment looking for his sheath knife, or some- 
thing else, to pass away the time, it being his watch on deck, and he prick- 
ed up his ears at the information. : 

“ Do you mean to tell me that the ship would run in and come to anchor, 
if some one should ask the old man to do so?” he demanded. 

Lewey winked at Tom and myself as he answered, in a careless tone, — 

“Oh, yes, de papers of de ship speak all dat. You no read ’em? By 
gar, me do, and see it all plain. But I no say nothin’. I poor French boy, 
and no one mind me on Yankee ship. S’pose I American and set here and 
sail by Crusoe Robinson’s home? No, sir, niver. Parbleu.’’ 

“ Then you ‘Il find one person on board who will ask the old man to stop 
over for a few days, and that person is me,” Frank said, in a determined 
tone. 

“ Oh, don’t let us delay the voyage,” we all said, and that was enough for 
Frank. He wanted to be on the opposition side, and up the steps he went, 
for the captain was on the quarter-deck, and looking at the islands through 
his spyglass. He felt quite good-natured, as he had corrected the rating of 
the chronometer, and knew to a second how much it had gained since leav- 
ing Boston, and he also found that his lunars were right, another cause of 
congratulation to a man who prided himself on his navigation, and the cap- 
tain seldom got left when observations of the heavenly bodies were in or- 
der. Therefore the master was all smiles, and good tempered, as Frank 
approached him, and took off his cap. 

We hurried on deck, and got to the leeward of the long-boat, to see the 
interview, for we expected it would be rich and emphatic. 
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“ Vell, my lad, vot is it now?” asked the ciptain,as Frank stood near 
the capstan, waiting to be spoken to. 

“ If you please, sir, I ’d like to have te drop anchor at Juan Fernandez,” 
Frank said quite boldly. 

The old man grasped at the siitiiligielt halyards, and nearly dropped his 
spyglass, he was so astonished. He turned red and then white, and seem- 
ed a little confused in his upper works, as he slowly asked, — 

“ Vot did you say, my lad?” 

“1 would like to have the ship stop at the island, sir,” but the tone was 
not quite as confident as at first, for the boy began to feel very uncomforta- 
ble, 


“Vell, I’m blanked!” the old man cried. ‘“ Vot vons tells you to come 
and ask dat?” * 

“ Lewey, Thom, and Tom, sir, said that you ’d anchor, sir, if any one re- 
quested you todo so. They said it was in the ship’s papers, but I did n’t 
read sir.” 

The old man slowly took from a belaying-pin several coils of the main- 
royal halyards, and the proceeding looked ominous for Frank. We three 
boys laughed until we had to put our heads in the long-boat, for fear the 
captain would hear us. 

But the old man changed his mind, restored the rope to the pin, and 
merely said, — ‘N 

“ You goes for’ard to your vork, and don’t ever come to me vid such a 
request again. Dem boys fools you,” and, as Frank walked forward, the 
captain remarked, — 

“ Mr. Davidson, you calls dem boys up, and keeps dem on deck, and at 
vork, all de forenoon. Dey is so funny dat ve vill take some of it out of 
dem,” and the old man bolted into the cabin, and when Lewey and I came 
to take an account of stock we found that we had not made quite as much 
as we expected. 

But our punishment was of short duration. Before one bell the second 
mate told us to go below, turn in, and get some sleep, and not to have any 
more nonsense, if we knew what we were about. It is probable that the 
captain sent the orders for us to be relieved, as soon as he recovered from 
the surprise, and shock to his dignity, for the second mate would not have 
dared to take the responsibility of ordering us below unless he had re- 
ceived directions from headquarters. 

For several days we did not boast of our sell on Frank, for we did not 
see where the joke came in; and that was the reason we received no sym- 
pathy from him when our poultry farm was broken up, and the business 
ruined. 

Next we turned our attention to a frigate or “ marlin-spike ” bird, as most 
sailors call them, because their tails are like that nautical instrument, much 
used on ship-board on many occasions, from knocking a man down, to 
splicing a rope. One had hovered around us for several days, as we neared 
the line, and perched on the main-royal yard one night. A frigate bird has 
a small body, but large wings, and can out-fly anything that lives in the air. 
Its speed is like a rifle ball, rapid and untiring. it can breakfast on the 
Gallapagos Islands, and then take a little gentle exercise, and sup on the 
coast of Peru ; start the next morning, have a look at Chili, cruise around 
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Juan Fernandez for a few hours, then return home, and not feel as though 
it had been a good day for flying, after all. 

The mate encouraged us to catch the frigate bird, but, after two unsuc- 
cessful attempts, we did not think it worth while to continue the pursuit, or 
waste our time, and so gave it up. 

On the seventh of February we drifted across the line, in longitude 
99 deg. west, just one hundred and three days from Boston, a quick 
passage, and such as is rarely equaled, even now. It was calm all day, and 
I should remember the date, even if I did not have Captain Peterson’s dia- 
ry to refresh my mind, for it rained from eight o’clock in the morning until 
four in the afternoon. It seems to me that I never saw such floods of wa- 
ter pour down as on that occasion. The scupper-holes could not carry it 
off fast enough, and so it run over the plankshaars, and even then it was six 
inches deep on deck. Old Chips was the happiest man on board. He 
drank all that he could hold, and then filled ten three-gallon demijohns, and 
would have used more, but the mate swore that he should not load the ship 
down by the stern taking in so much water. We filled half a dozen casks 
befure the rain ceased. Some of us stripped, and washed from head to foot, 
the first good scrubbing since leaving Boston. Even our teeth were thor- 
oughly cleaned by the aid of castile soap, and wood ashes. Lewey, joking- 
ly, wanted to borrow my tooth-brush, but friendship has its limits, and | 
firmly declined to yield to his request, so he used a piece of sail-cloth, a 
good substitute for bristles. Then we got all of our soiled clothing on 
deck, and washed it, and our heavy blankets, also. All this time there was 
not a breath of wind. The ship headed to all the points of the compass, 
and the yards were kept square all day. While we washed and scrubbed, 
and filled water casks, the old man kept close to his cabin, and played the 
most doleful music on his accordion, and once or twice he attempted that 
popular and well-known air (at the time) called “ Wood Up,” a quickstep, 
admirably adapted for the accordion, as it has a bugle solo, and when the 
captain struck that portion of the piece he tried to imitate a cornet, and 
broke down, and would return to the charge, time and time again, never 
despairing of final success. Lewey, who was rather inclined to be profane, 
and rarely said his prayers, like some good boys on board of the ship, 
whose names are not worth mentioning here, now grew frantic, and he knelt 
down in the scuppers, where the water was the deepest, and just prayed 
that a worse flood might come, and that it would sweep aft, and drown cap- 
tain and accordion at the same time. As he uttered his orisons in pure 
French, and no one comprehended him, except what little I did, the boy 
was not interfered with, and, if he had been understood, I think all hands . 
aft would have ranged alongside of him, and shouted “ Amen ” to his ap- 
peals to the throne of grace. Of all the terrible tormentors that ever were 
invented to drive nervous people frantic, a fully equipped accordion is the 
worst, even excelling the harmonious drum, in the hands of a young school- 
boy, home for a vacation. 

But while we had the flood it did not penetrate the cabin, or drown the 
old man, and at last the rain ceased, the syn came out strong and warm, 
the decks and sails were quickly dried, and we got a gentle breeze from the 
eastward. We braced up, headed north by west, and worried along until 
we took the northeast trades, in latitude 14 deg. 30 min., and, as we had 
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them strong, we got all that we could stagger under. It was clew up royals, 
and fore and main top-gallant sails, day and night, and the taking in and 
making sail was the occasion of the first break between Captain Peterson 
and Mr. Prentice. They did not understand each other, and would not 
take the trouble to do so. Both were good men, excellent seamen, proud 
and quick tempered, so it is not to be wondered at that they failed to get 
along together. A few words of encouragement, or explanation, would 
have made them fast friends, and good shipmates. But it was not to be, 
and the Admittance was ultimately deprived of the services of the mate. I 
liked both men, so speak impartially, for each had faults, but, even at this 
late day, I can see how they might have been overcome. 

We had been informed by Mr. Cushing, before the old man put a stop to 
his visiting the steerage, that our destination was Monterey, the capital of 
California, the only port of entry on the coast, where the governor resided, 
and all the court officials. Forfour nights before we sighted land, the boys 
in both night watches had been kept at work, running up and down the 
rigging, furling and loosing the royals, for the weather was squally and un- 
settled. When our watch was called one night, at twelve o'clock, we went 
on deck, and found that it was dark and drizzling, and the light sails were 
stowed. We had been on deck not more than one bell when it lightened 
up a little, and the three boys were sent aloft to loose the royals. We did 
so, and they were set. We came down on deck, thought we should find 
time for a little caulking, and, just as we closed our eyes, the breezeMfresh- 
ened, and down came the royals on the caps, but we did not clew them up, 
waiting five minutes, or more, to see what the weather was likely to be. 
Findicg that the breeze increased, Mr. Prentice ordered us to clew up, and 
lay aloft, and furl the sails. Then some of the ordinary seamen were sta- 
tioned at the top-gallant halyards, to let go if necessary. We furled the 
royals, returned to the deck, and, just as we reached it, the wind died away. 
Then who should come out of the cabin but the old man. He was always 
on the alert,and you never knew when he would make his appearance, 
night or day. He looked to the windward, sniffed a little, and after a while 
said, — 

“ Mr. Prentice, de royals vould help her a little.” 

“1 did not like the looks of the weather, sir, and just took them in,” was 
the reply. 

The old man sniffed some more, and then went into the cabin. The 
wind did not increase, but still looked threatening, and the mate gave no or- 
ders to make sail, for which we boys blessed him, as it is not an easy job 
* to climb to the royal yards half a dozen times during a four-hours’ watch. 
In the course of ten minutes the captain came on deck again, and this time 
he was cross. We knew that by his tones. 

“ Mr. Prentice,” he said, “vy is not de royals set?” 

“ Because, sir, I don’t think it quite safe,” was the answer. 

I was at the maintop-gallant halyards, and could hear and see the chief 
actors in the quarter-deck row, but I wished with all my heart that I was 
somewhere else, out of sight of the parties, and the sound of their voices. 
But the discipline of the ship would not permit me to leave my position 


without orders, so I remained, and mentally regretted that two such noble- 
hearted men should quarrel for a trifle. 
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“Ven I tells you to make sail I vants you to do it,” the old man said, in 
an indignant tone. 

“T£ you direct me to make sail, sir, while you are on deck, I shall do so, 
even if the masts go over the side; but as long as I have charge of the 
watch I am responsible for the safety of the ship. I shall make and take,in 
sail when I thinkitis proper. If you remain here, and assume the risk, no 
one shall excel me in crowding the ship, but at the present time I do not 
think it desirable to give her the royals.” 

This was said by Mr. Prentice in a calm and firm tone, but the old man 
did not quite like it. It was not the style of talk to make the captain feel 
pleasant. A conciliatory word would have brought the captain down from 
his high horse in an instant. But that word was not spoken. 

“ You vill loose dem sails dis instant,” was the reply. “ Mr. Goodhue,” 
to the third mate, who had gone as far forward as the main-tack to get out 
of hearing, “send dem boys up, and let dem loose de royals. 1! vill keep 
de vatch myself, but I vill have de ship’s duty carried on in a proper man- 
ner.” 

“No one can say, sir, that I have not carried on the ship’s duty as a 
chief mate should, ever since we left Boston. But as you want to be cap- 
tain, and chief mate also, I have no objection, only there can’t be two first 
officers on board.” 

No one had ordered me to leave my station, so I stuck to it, and heard 
all the rest of the conversation that passed. An ordinary seaman, Simple 
Davy, as we called him, went up the main-rigging, and Lewey and Frank 
forward and aft. 

“1 don’t vant two first mates, but I vants von, and dat von must be alive, 
and look arter de interests of de ship all de time. I have been mate, and I 
knows vot a mate’s duty is, and dat duty is to carry sail ven it can be done 
vid safety,” the old man said. 

“ Then, sir, I suppose that I am off duty?” said Mr. Prentice in a quiet 
tone, still leaning on the capstan. 

“Yes, you 1s off duty, and you von’t go on till you promises to do better,” 
was the reply. 

“ Very well, sir, 1 am willing, but I hope that as soon as we drop an- 
chor you will grant me my discharge. ! can doa sailor’s duty, or a mate’s, 
and even know enough for a higher position, if the chance should offer,” 
Mr. Prentice said, and then he walked to the !ee side of the deck, lighted a 
match, and smoked a cigar, quite composed, and apparently indifferent. 

“Sheet home main-royal,” shouted Simple Davy. 

“Sheet home fore and mizzen royals,” cried the boys aloft, and then I 
left my station, and lent a hand to set the sails, and, when the watch had 
finished the job, the old man was still pacing the quarter-leck, like a raging 
lion, and Mr. Prentice was looking over the rail, and did not scem to be 
particularly broken up because he was off duty. The boys were constant- 
ly wishing the old man would go below, so that they could steal forward, 
and become important personages by relating to the men all that had trans- 
pired on the quarter-deck, and then have a good hour’s caulking on the 
main-hatch, or under the lee of the long-boat. 

But the old man showed no signs of retiring. He kept walking back and 
forth, and squinting to the windward; but in less than one bell there was a 
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pretty lively squall, and up went the royals again, down came the yards 
the caps, and the ship had to be kept off her course two points, or until the 


blast was over. Once more we had to drag our tired limbs alof: to furl the 
light sails, and, when | came down on deck, the captain and Mr. Prentice me 
were standing in the weather-waist, and having a pleasant chat. The former P ¥ 
was spinning yarns about California, and California life, and the mate was 

laughing at some joke, just as though he had never heard it before, and 

that was ihe ending of the first disagreement on the quarter-deck. 

Now I know, just as well as the reader, that according to all real nautical 
writers, the captain, as soon as he had deposed Mr. Prentice, should have 
said to the third mate, — 

“ Send dat boy Thom aft here. I vish to speak to him.” 

And Mr. Goodhue would have found me near the windlass, spinning a ‘ 
long yarn to the admiring tars, who were gathered around me, and that he 
should have led me aft, by the lobe of one of my ears, and then been aston- 
ished by hearing the old man say, — 

“ Thom, I have long noticed your course on board of de ship, and I take 
pleasure in saying here, on de quarter-deck, on dis dark night, just before 
.ve makes port, dat you is the most splendid specimen of a Christian boy 
dat I ever sees in all my life, and dat you vould die afore you vould steal, 
and dat no von ever knowed you totellalie. Asa sailor I never sawa 
boy your equal, and now dat de chief mate is off duty I offers you his place. 
Take it, for I knows dat you is vorthyof it, Mr. Goodhue, call all hands 
aft, so dat dey can see de new chief officer, and salute him.” 

Then all hands should come aft, and give three cheers for the young 
chief mate, and swear that they ’d follow him through fire and water, and 
never grumble at his commands, and J should order a tot of grog all around, 
and then take charge of the deck, with Old Jones always near to advise me 
what to do when in a tight place. 

But, confound it, nothing of the kind occurred, and I don’t believe that 
the captain ever thought of me as an officer, or knew whether I wasa 
Christian boy or not. He has since said that my actions were not exactly 
orthodox on many occasions, but the captain is getting old, and his memo-. 
ry, I fear, is not as good as it was, so I won’t tell a lie by saying that I was 
put over my shipmates, as I might do very readily. I am writing a biogra- 
phy and not a romance, remember. 

But we were all pleased at the reconciliation, and went below at four 
o’clock feeling quite cheerful. The next forenoon work went ona little 
more lively than usual. About five bells we saw evidence of land, in the 
shape of a huge, red cedar-tree, roots and all, that was floating directly in 
our course, so we had to luff a little to pass it. It was an immense piece 
of timber, and was covered by sea fowl, which struggled and fought fora 
resting-place on the trunk and branches. The captain told Mr. Cushing, 
that he had no doubt plenty of fish could be caught near the floating mass, 
but that he had no time to fool away on that kind of amusement. The tree 
had probably been uprooted during a gale, and fallen into the water, or 
some very high tide had floated it from the shore where it fell. It showed 
we were near land. 

We now grew anxious for a view of California after sighting the tree, and 
on the night of the third of March, 1843, we were in latitude 37, and lon- 
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gitude 123 1-2 west, and at midnight the old man came on deck, and order- 


“éd'the foresail and mainsail hauled up, the flying-jib furled, and the main- 
“ topsail backed, and thus we remained stationary all the rest of the night, 


for the captain was certain he had about run out his longitude, and, on 
sounding, we found bottom at thirty tathoms, a pretty good indication that 
land was not far off, and sure enough it was, for at daybreak we saw the 
long, sandy shore, at the south of the bay of Monterey, with the white surf 
beating on the beach, and the dark forests, and high hills, in the rear; and 
there was Point Pinos, or the Point of Pines, with its black, rugged rocks, 
and the green pine-trees extending nearly to the edge of the water, while 
off our larboard bow was the high bluff called Ano Nuevo, or New Year, 
close to Santa Cruz, where a bad surf is always raging, and which we had 
occasion to remember for many and many a day, ard if curses could have 
sunk the town it would have been buried years and years ago. I am told 
that it is now a fashionable watering place. It used to be a watering place 
for us boys, but there was not much fashion about it in 1843. 

There was no work for us that forenoon, except to get the ship in apple- 
pie order for port. The anchors were already on the bows, and the chains 
bent, and a range before the windlass, but there was a dead calm, and we . 
could not see the city of Monterey, for it was hidden from sight by Point 
Pinos, but we could note the curve of the bay, like a crescent, and the white 
sand, and the surf breaking on the shore, and once we noticed a horseman 
riding along the beach, driving a lot of bullocks at full gallop. 

The old man had made a good landfall, and now he fumed because the 
want of wind prevented him from getting into port. We ate our dinners 
at twelve bells, and had just finished when cat’s-paws came over the water, 
from the northeast, and away we went for the bay, and, as we drew up to- 
ward the Point of Pines, with a fresh breeze, we saw a solitary ship lying 
at anchor in the harbor, and the American flag at her peak, and a piece of 
blue bunting on her bowsprit. 

“ A Yankee man-of-war,” exclaimed every old sailor on board. 

She was a small sloop-of-war, but her name we could only guess at, as 
war-ships don’t often exchange signals with merchantmen, unless in dis- 
tress. It is not dignified enough. If a flag at the peak is shown, it is con- 
sidered sufficient honor. 

Then, as we drew further and further into the bay, we saw a Mexican en- 
sign on the side of a hill, a short distance from the Point. We had no time 
to notice more, for it was haul up the mainsail, the foresail, furl the royals, 
and fiying-jib, while the mate impressed upon us that we must give each 
sail a harbor furl, no longshoreman bungling for him on that occasion, and 
old Chips took an awful drink of water, and went to the wheel. We were 
all as active as monkeys, and every one was cheerful at the prospect of get- 
ting into port. 

The captain had mounted a white shirt, a blue suit of clothes, with short, 
round jacket, and all hands had donned clean togs, and a better looking 
crew never went into Monterey harbor than that in the Admittance, on the 
afternoon of March 4, 1843, just one hundred and twenty-eight days from 
Boston. 

We braced up sharp, run past the bows of the sloop-of-war, which made 
Mr. Prentice wink both of his eyes, at what he considered disrespect to the 
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navy, then luffed up sharp, hauled down the jib, pulled aft the spanker- 
sheet, rounded in on the weather-head braces, and the ship scooted up into 
the wind’s eye, hung for a moment, as though uncertain what to do, show- 
ed a disposition to make stern-way, and then down went the right-bower 
and the topsail yards at the same time, and the Admittance was at anchor 
in the harbor of Monterey: 

Although many years have passed since that eventful time, ] remember 
all as if it was but yesterday, and, as we weather-bitted the chain, I heard a 
ringing blast from acouple of trumpets, and, looking toward the hill, close 
to a ravine, just ahead of us, saw an adobe fort, and a company of Mexican 
soldiers, dressed in blue cotton cloth, with red facings, being put through 
the manual by a fierce little sergeant, who yelled at his command so that he 
could be heard all over the harbor, and his “carambas” were hurled at the 
heads of his men on every occasion presentable, and for all extra blunders 
there were two “ carambas,” 

**Lay aloft, men, and furl all three topsails at once,” cried the mate. 
“ The lads take the mizzen, the larboard watch forward, and the starboard 
to the main. Show the man-of-war that we can do some things ship-shape, 
if we are light-handed.” 

And up we went, and rolled the sails on the yards, and made nice bunts, 
then stowed the topgallant-sails, mustered on the fore and main yards, and 
handed the courses, furled the jib and staysail in cloths, laid down and 
coiled up the ropes, and then a cutter from the sloop-ot-war came alongside, 
a midshipman pranced over the rail, the old man received him on the quarter- 
deck, and gave him late papers, and we learned from the crew of the cutter 
that the sloop-of-war was the Dale, of sixteen guns, Captain Downing, and 
also that California was a bloody hole any way, and not worthy of a sailor’s 
notice; that all hands would be mighty glad when they up anchor, and went 
to a civilized place, where there were Christian articles to be obtained, such 
as rum and tobacco, and I have forgotten what the other commodities were 
at this late day. 

We learned from the man-of-war’s men that the adobe building on a ledge 
of rocks, just in front of the town, was the bloody greasers’ custom house, 
and, as several persons were standing in front of it, on a platform, wav- 
ing serapas and blankets, to attract our attention, it was supposed that the 
gentlemen had business with us, and wanted to come on board, for, wonder- 
ful as it may seem, the port officers of Monterey did not own a boat for the 
purpose of boarding vessels that traded with the people. 

The antics of the crowd at last attracted the attention of the old man, and 
he ordered the starboard quarter-boat to be lowered, and then and there 
the mate made me coxswain of it, and Tom Butler was given charge of the 
larboard one, and we held the position for many long daysand weeks. We 
had to keep them clean, and in order at all times, to carry the captain, su- 
percargo, and purchasers, back and forth, from ship to shore, and shore to 
ship. As Mr. Cushing wanted to gointhe boat for a change, the captain 
gave his consent, with directions to bring all on board who desired to come. 

The boat’s crew consisted of Lewey, Frank, Harry, and myself, and, as 
we pulled for the shore, we wanted to cheer, so glad were all to think that 
we were to see new faces, and hear strange voices. We sought fora land- 
ing-place, for we did not care to strike the beach, where the surf was rolling 
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in, not more than two feet high, but the water looked cold, and we had on 
shoes and stockings, for the air was quite ch:lly, even if it was in early 
March. One of the men in front of the custom house beckoned us to come 
to a little cove just in front of the building, but the rocks looked threaten- 
ing, and we feared to stave the boat, because then we knew that we should 
catch it. 

“ Quedado marineros, venir aqui,” one man shouted, and pointed to a 
ledge of rocks, on which the waves broke very lightly, just below him. 

“ What does the old lunatic say? ” demanded Mr. Cushing. “Why don’t 
the blasted idiots talk English, so that we can understand them?” 

And then Lewey, who had no sense of propriety, spoke up, and freed his 
mind. 

“You dink you mighty smart ’cos you speak de vile English, but you no 
understand nothin’ else. Thom, you tell him vot de men say.” 

I did inform Mr. Cushing that the Mexican had pointed out a place 
where he and his gang could enter the boat, and not wet their feet. If 
there is anything a Mexican detests it is water, or to get wet. Itis avery 
good fluid to drink, he thinks, or to make the grass grow, but is useless to 
him as an article to cleanse the hands, the body, or wash the face. Such a 
thing as a bath-tub was never heard of in California until the Americans 
took possession of the country, and there were not many owned even then, 
until civilization appeared in the form of women. 

We backed the boat up to the rocks, and the Mexican gentlemen filed in- 
to the stern-sheets, and all saluted us politely with, — 

“ Buenos dias muchachos,” and, to their delight, Lewey and I responded 
with, the next Mexican interrogation, in regular line, as with us, — 

“Como sé va,” or “ How do you do?” 

“Where did you boys learn to speak Spanish?” asked a gentleman, 
whom we supposed to be a Mexican, as he was dark and thin. a man about 
forty years of age, 1 judged, with a slight stoop to his shoulders, dressed as 
a European, except that he hada bright-colored serapa around his neck, 
and a broad-brimmed sombrero, with a silvér cord, and two little silver tas- 
sels hanging down over the rim. 

“We might retaliate, Yankee like, by asking where you learned to speak 
such good English?” I answered, laughing, after we had stowed our cargo 
so that it would not tumble overboard, and drown, for Mexicans have such 
a holy horror of water that they seldom learn to swim. It is the half castes 
who do the diving and swimming, when there is occasion for such perform- 
ances at thé pear] fisheries. 

“ Oh, I’m a Yankee,” was the reply. “I have been a resident of Mon- 
terey for the past ten years or more. My name is Thomas O. Larkin, and 
I am a native of Charlestown, Massachusetts.” 

He appeared to be a little deaf, and held one of his hands back of his ear 
when he saw that you were disposed to speak to him, yet there were people 
who said that he could hear as well as any one when there was occasion to 
be alert and vigilant. He said that he owned a store in the town, and we 
afterward learned that he was considered the richest man in Monterey, and 
did the most business. I don’t suppose that there was another man in Cal- 
ifornia who performed so much, and got so little pay, for keeping the Gold- 
en State out of the hands of the English,as Mr. Thomas O. Larkin, who 
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was afterward appointed United-States consul for the whole country. He 
defeated every British plot to seize California, before the Mexican war, and 
it was by his advice that American men-of-war looked into the ports every 
few months, and let the Mexicans and English agents see that we were a 
power at that time on the ocean. He was a liberal, hospitable man, and al- 
ways entertained strangers and sea captains with the best that his house af- 
forded. He had in his library a complete set of Scott's works, and, it may 
not be believed I know, but still it is quite true, when he learned that I 
was fond of reading, lent me two or three of the works at one time, to pe- 
ruse while we cruised up and down the coast, and continued to loan the 
books until I had read all. How I did enjoy them, and how careful I was 
of them, will never be known, now that the kind-hearted old gentleman is 
dead. Many the glass of wine, plate of frijoles and tortillas did he give me, 
when I was sent to his store, or house, while we were in port. He lived 
near the plaza, in the most pretentious building in Monterey, and was the 
leading American of the country, and the man whom the Mexicans always 
applied to when a government loan was desirable to suppress a revolution, 
or stir one up, and they had them quite often in California, as will be no- 
ticed by the reader if he has patience to finish my story, for, during one of 
them, Lewey and I played an important part, and did wonderful things in 
the way of scaring the Mexicans into convulsions of fear and despair, hope 
and joy. 

We were quite rejoiced to learn that one of the gentlemen in the boat 
was an American, and, as we pulled on board, he told us that trade was 
very dull on the coast, that there were more ships than hides, that the rains 
had not been profuse, and the grass had not grown as it should have grown 
to fatten the cattle, and that he feared we would have a long sojourn on the 
coast, if we waited to fill up with hides, but that he would do the best he 

could for us, as he liked our owners, and supercargo, Mr. Henry Mellus, 
_ who was in San Francisco, and would have to be sent for bya special 
courier, and that he could not get to Monterey for four days, at least, ride 
as hard as he would. 

This was far from encouraging, but we were too delighted to get into 
port, to feel the whole weight of Mr. Larkin’s remarks, and then Lewey, 
who was a bold lad, and never abashed, asked who were the scarecrows in 
his company. The Mexicans did look a little mixed, as they were all thin, 
bilious, wrinkled, and dark featured, with big black eyes, dark hair, and 
small hands, with much real estate under the finger-nails, and teeth that 
were badly stained with tobacco, and had never known the pain of a tooth- 
brush. All were smoking, and making cigarettes from powdered tobacco, 
and the husks of corn-stalks, and, as soon as one was consumed, another 
took its place, fire being produced by flint and steel. The tinder wasa 
long string of cotton, covered with light calico, to keep it dry and intact. 
Matches were not cheap enough in those days to be in general use by the 
aristocrats of California. 

All the men were dressed alike. Dark cotton-velvet trousers, opened at 
the sides as far as the hips, trimmed with bell-topped silver buttons. The 
opening in the garments revealed drawers that were once white, but time 
and constant wear had so changed their hue that no chemist could have de- 
cided positively as to the original color, and no washerwoman had ever 
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grumbled over them in the wash-tub. Short velvet jackets, not large enough 
for a school-boy, adorned their shoulders, but, as they revealed about six 
inches space between trousers and coat, there was a most wonderful dis- 
play of shirt, in front and rear, the whole trimmed with a red sash of silk, 
except one fellow, who had nothing better to keep up his trousers thana 
red cotton handkerchief. The shirt fronts were all embroidered in an elab- 
orate manner, and looked clean, as they had been put on for the purpose of 
making a visit to the ship one of great ceremony. 

As soon as the people returned home the adorned shirts would be taken 
off, and laid aside for another occasion, equally as important as the one 
they were now engaged in. To cover their heads all wore stiff felt sombre- 
ros, of immense size, and all had gilt hat bands with tassels. 

Mr. Larkin smiled at the French lad’s question. As the Mexicans did 
not understand a word of English he could afford to do so, but he simply 
asked, — 

“ Who do you think these gentlemen are, my boy?” 

“Vell,” answered Lewey, “dey all looks like second-class stage pirates, 
and dey smells like Paris chiffonners.” 

Lewey was always thinking of pirates and other disagreeable subjects, 
and he spoke his mind quite freely at times. 1 used to caution him, but it 
was of no nse. However, there was some truth in the lad’s remark, for the 
Mexicans did pose like bandits in “ Fra Diavolo,” and they smelled of a 
mixture of garlic and onions that would have turned the stomach of a horse 
dog, and when one of them put his hand on my shoulder, and grinned in my 
face, I fell back on Lewey, as though I had been shot. The stench was 
too powerful to be resisted, for garlic and onions were a favorite article of 
food with Mexicans in California, in those days, and they had eaten of the 
strong-seasoned vegetables until their whole systems were impregnated, and 
the scent issued in clouds from the pores of their skins and their throats. 

Mr. Larkin, perhaps, did not catch what Lewey had said, for he replied, — 

“ One of these gentlemen is the collector, and the other is the captain of 
the port, another is a colonel in the army, only we have no army, simply a 
company of soldiers up there in the fort ; this one is the alcalda of the town, 
and the rest are retainers of the custom house, and will watch to see that 
you do no smuggling while in port.” 

“Don’t you boys ask any more questions,” growled Mr. Cushing, who 
had received but little attention, and did not like being treated with indif- 
ference. 

“ Oh, let the boys alone, and talk all they want to,” Mr. Larkin said; but 
Mr. Cushing was on his dignity, and replied stiffly, — 

“1 ’m in command of this boat, and the boys will mind me, and not you, 
sir.” 

Mr. Larkin put his hand up to his right ear, so that he could hear all 
Cushing said, and then asked, — 

“ Pray, sir, who are you?” 

“] have come out here as assistant supercargo of the Admittance, sir,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“Oh, have you indeed? Excuse me, but I really thought that you were 
the steward’s clerk, or something of that sort,” and the hard, dry face of the 
merchant did not even smile at the joke, and then the old gentleman, in a 
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quiet way, related in Spanish as much of the conversation as he om 
prudent, without hurting the dignity of the officials. 

They all laughed, and one, the colonel in the army, muttered, — 

“ Mucho Gringo,” which meant that Mr. Cushing was very fresh to the 
country, and had much to learn, and indeed he had, and the rest of us also, 
as we soon discovered. 

By this time the boat was langeide. The mate did the honors of the 
gangway, welcomed the visitors, and pointed out the old man, who was all 
smiies, and terrible Spanish, and who gave Mr. Larkin a warm welcome, 
for they had met many times before, when the master was chief mate, with 
Captain Arthur, of the old ship California. 

We could hear “ cabelleros,” “senors,” “bueno,” “tel vaz,” “ muchos 
gracious,” “cundo,” “ comida,” “comer,” “curos,” “feliz,” and “ amigos 
todas tiempo.” Mr. Larkin acted as interpreter, and then the first serious 
question was asked by the collector of the port. 

“Why had the Admittance put into Monterey ?” 

Every sailor knows that it was formerly the custom of people, trading in 
the Pacific, to leave their consciences at Cape Horn, and pick them up on 
the return home, if they could be found, and if not conveniently at hand, 
when wanted, it did not matter much, as men who have cruised on the Pa- 
cific coasts do not suffer seriously if the article of conscience is never seen af- 
ter once disposed of. Thisis not original with me, as it has always,been a 
source of remark ever since I sniffed salt water, so the old man equivocated 
a little as he said, — 

“Qh, ve just comes in here for vood and vater, as ve is bound to the 
Sandwich Islands.” 

This was to.make the Mcxicans get up and tear their hair, and implore 
the captain to remain, but they did nothing of the kind. They had been 
treated to just such remarks before, and knew as well that the ship was in- 
tended for trade on the coast as the captain. A Mexican can lie as readily 
as an American trader, and I am not sure but that the former is a little su- 
perior to the latter in cool, downright story-telling when it suits him, and he 
can do it in such a calm, indifferent manner that an ordinary, lively Yankee 
gets frantic at the thought of getting outwitted and deceived on all impor- 
tant occasions. 

Just at this time Americans were not remarkably popular in California, 
simply because a few months before we arrived in port, one of our national 
ships had run into Monterey, and compelled the town to surrender, on the 
supposition that war had been declared between Mexico and the United 
States, a mistake which mortified the captain of the man-of-war so much 
that he saluted the Mexican flag when it was once more hoisted over the 
fort, and made some humble apologies ; but the Californians were rather a 
proud and lazy race, and did not relish summary proceedings. To be sure, 
the fort was armed with four long, brass nine-pounders, the handsomest 
guns that I ever saw, all covered with scroll-work and figures. One 
appropriately named the Apostle Paul, another was called St. John, a third 
St. Hosé, and the fourth bore the name of a lady, the sacred Santa Barbara, 
although, why she was sacred | never learned. The guns were mounted on 
ruined and decayed carriages, and two of them were pointed toward the 
planet Venus, when in sight, and the other two were so much depressed 
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that, had they been loaded and fired, the balls would have startled the peo- 


ple on the other side of the hemisphere like a clap of thunder. Therefore’ 


it is no wonder that when a demand was made for a surrender, by a man- 
of-war, the request was complied with immediately, and that the soldiers 
left the fort, and took to the woods, remaining there until hostilities had 
terminated, when they returned to the fortification, much to the relief of 
the rancheros, who had farms and cattle in the vicinity, and were rather 
jealous of their wives. 

Just at the point when Captain Peterson told the Mexican officers that 
he was bound to the Sandwich Islands, good Mr. Larkin stepped in as a 
peace-maker. He said that, as the vessel was consigned to Mr. Mellus, it 
would be as well to see what he had to say on the subject, before coming to 
any decision, and that a messenger should be despatched for him that very 
night, and to all of this the Mexicans readily agreed. Then they entered 
the cabin, and eagerly drank cheap Boston sherry, ate all that there was on 
the table, and put in their pockets and sombreros as much pilot bread as 
the old man thought advisable to give them at one time. 

As soon as the collation was finished the custom-house officers put seals 
on the hatches and bulk-heads, shook hands, and threw their arms around 
the captain, and squeezed him, but he did n't look as though he liked it. 
One fellow, the man with a handkerchief around his waist instead of a sash, 
made a motion to kiss the old man, but that was more than he could en- 
dure, so he drew back, and evaded the chaste salute, and it was just as well 
that he did, for this very Mexican was left on board to watch us, and see 
that we did no smuggling in the course of the night. But we might have 
unloaded the ship for all that the keeper knew, as he got hold of a bottle of 
sherry wine, and that finished him for a while, so he coiled up on the deck, 
in the steerage, and went to sleep, and did not awaken until seven bells on 
Sunday morning. 

We pulled the custom-house officials on shore, and by the time they were 
landed it was sundown. The Dale firéd a musket from her quarter-deck, 
hauled down her flags, and a fife and drum played the ‘* Star- Spangled Ban- 
ner.” We got our suppers, hoisted up the boat, and then an anchor watch 
was set. I found that I had to be on deck from ten to twelve, and, as I 
was tired, turned in, and slept until I was awakened by the doleful cries of 
Fred the Dutchman. He had come down in the steerage to call me, but 
blundered, in the dark, against a bulk-head, where there were official seals, 
and jhad broken off every one in his desperate attempts to open a door 
which he should not have touched, or gone near. He was half asleep, and 
did not stop to think. 

“ Officer, officer,” he said, “I break de seals. Votskall I do? Mine 
Gott, dey all smash, and I did not dink dey vas dere. Officer, tell me vot 
skall | do?” 

We roused up, struck a glim, and then the genius of Lewey came to the 
front. He told Fred to hold his tongue, flashed the light in the Mexican 
officer’s face, saw that he was in a dcep sleep, and not shamming, gathered 
up the pieces of sealing-wax, heated them by the flame of the lamp, and 
stuck them on the door so that no one would have suspected they had been 
removed, or tampered with, and no one did know the truth, much to the joy 
of Fred, who imagined that he had committed some kind of crime that 
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would be the means of sentencing him to hard labor in a chain-gang for 
life. 

As soon as the damage was made good the boys turned in, Fred repaired 
to the forecastle, while I went on deck, and had full charge for the time 
being. It was a calm, quiet night on the water, but in the town it seemed 
as though every family owned a dozen dogs, and that they were all barking 
at the same time, in answer to the short yelps of hundreds of coyotes, as- 
sembled on the hills just back of the city, and waiting for something to turn 
up, so that a supper could be procured. 

How the people managed to sleep in such a din was more than I could 
imagine. It was said that no noise could disturb a Mexican’s slumbers, 
and that the more dogs a poor family owned, the better rest the people en- 
joyed. Only afew lights could be seen in the town, and those quite faint 
and feeble, as if struggling for existence, while near the fort a bold-eyed 
warrior paced his weary rounds, or went to sleep, as best pleased him, and 
once in a while shouted out, in a long-drawn-out cry, the single word, — 

“ Vigilante.” 

And a soldier posted in the ravine close to the fort, a very safe place for 
boats to land, in case one wanted to carry the place by storm, would wake 
up, roll and light a cigarette, and shout out in response, — 

“ Vigilante,” and then finish his smoke, and go to sleep, quite well as- 
sured that he had done his duty, and earned all the money the Mexican 
government would be likely to pay him for his years of service, as the Mex- 
icans can do more promising and less performing than any nation on the 
face of the earth, except the Spaniards. 

The only sound that I could hear, beside the dogs, the coyotes, and the 
soldiers, was the mournful roar of the surf, and that grew monotonous at 
last, and seemed to have a sleepy influence upon me, and more than once I 
nodded. To keep awake I went over to the starboard side, and looked at 
the sloop-of-war Dale, lying not more than half a cable’s-length from us, 
dark, stately, and grand, with not a light to be seen on her decks. Her 
bells were struck regularly, and the sound reverberated all over the harbor, 
and caused the dogs to renew their yells with additional freshness and vig- 
or, if for a moment they were unintentionally silent. While I was looking 
at the ship I heard some one on the deck, and, turning, saw that the captain 
had come out of his cabin to take a survey of the situation, and see that the 
anchor watch was awake, and doing its duty. 

“Vell, Thom, vot does you think of Monterey’ the captain asked, 
throwing off his dignity for the time being, when he saw who had charge of 
the deck. 

“ ] have n’t seen enough of it as yet to form an opinion. I suppose that 
it is a pleasant place, to judge by the looks of the town from the harbor, 
sir.” 

-“ Yes, it is de most important city on de coast, and much trade is here. 
Ve vill see enough of it afore ve is ready to leave California,” and, bidding 
me be very careful, and notlet the Mexicans board the ship, and carry her 
off, he retired into the cabin, and left me to my solitary watch. I did not 
think the people of the town would be likely to come off to the vessel when 
they did not own a single boat, so I lighted my pipe, listened to the surf, 
and the dogs, and my watch was out before I realized it, and, when I went 
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below, slept until the second mate called us at five o’clock to turn out, wash 
down, and get the ship all ready for Sunday visitors. 

We went on deck, and, although it was Sunday morning, found enough 
business for all hands. The lower boom was gyed out, and the quarter- 
boats lowered, made fast to them, and Tom and I were ordered to wash 
and put them in good order for theday. Then a gang of men scrubbed the 
decks, and another party went over the sides, and cleaned the paint, and, 
when all was neat and sweet, Mr. Prentice went to work on the yards, 
squaring them by lifts and braces. So particular was he that he got into 
one of the quarter-boats, and, in man-of-war style, went some distance from 
the bows of the ship, and looked all over the vessel, and motioned when to 
haul tight, and when to slack up a little, until at last the Admittance was in 
tip-top condition, and nearly as neat and trim as the Dale, with one hundred 
and seventy-five men, and nothing to do but holystone the decks, and keep 
out of each others’ way. 

Then we had some breakfast, and were discussing if the old man would 
give us liberty, as it was Sunday, when the mate passed the word that the 
starboard watch could clean up, and go on shore for the day, but to be on 
the beach at sundown, or there would be no more liberty for the men who 
disobeyed. 

Then there was scrubbing and cleaning, shaving and hair cutting, new 
flannel shirts, and duck trousers, stockings and shoes, and two dollars in 
silver given to each person, except the boys, and they were presented with 
two reals each, or in other words a quarter of a dollar, as it was feared the 
youngsters might have an ambition to buy the town, and every one in it, so 
it was deemed advisable to restrain them from such a laudable desire. 

As my watch was not to have liberty, I did not take much interest in the 
tumult, but Mr. Prentice said that our turn would come on the next Sunday, 
and we should have a nice time, because we would know the people better, 
and perhaps appreciate them. I had about one hundred Mexican dollars in 
my chest, and no one knew it, not even Lewey. I brought the money with 
me in case I should need funds to get home, if discharged. After breakfast 
I broke out my chest, and took a couple of pesos from my hoard, and put 
them in my pocket. When the liberty men were ready we pulled them on 
shore, and left them near the custom house, all quarreling as to where they 
should go, and what they should do, and who should treat first. 

Near the beach, about half way between the custom house and the town, 
was a rough shanty, one story high, and just large enough to hold about ten 
sailors. It was known as Cook’s Pulperia, and a very valuable man Cook 
was to ship-masters, for if a sailor ran away Old Cook could always tell 
where he had gone, and for ten dollars would bring him back in less than 
forty-eight hours. The liquors he sold were auguardiente, a native species 
of rum, and California wine. To drink two glasses of the former was suffi- 
cient to make a sailor desire to fight his best friend, and clean out the offi- 
cers of the ship, and any one who drank half a bottle of the wine had an ir- 
resistible impulse to steal a horse, murder some pious family, or commit 
suicide. 

The Indians from the Mission Carmel, some four miles from Monterey, 
where a f+w of them were still under the restraining influence of the padres, 
used to come into town every Sunday, with two or three beaver or deer 
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skins, sell them to Cook for drinks of auguardiente, swallow the fiery liquid 
in hot haste, and then go to the plaza, and yell and howl for hours ata. 
time. Generally some caballero would be awakened from his afternoon 
siesta by the noise, get up, look out of his door, mount his horse, — every 
Mexican had an animal fastened near his house, so that if he wanted to 
cross the street, and see a friend, he could ride, being too lazy to walk, — 
arrange his riata, put spurs to his horse, dash down upon the Indian who | 
was doing the most howling, swing the lassoo, encircle the head, arms, or 
legs of the native, and then gallop around town with the poor devil in tow, 
and when he was released there would be some life in him, but not much. 
Pieces of skin and flesh were scattered all over the roads, and the dogs 
would feel as though they had had one good feast during the day. Such 
cruelty was not rare, but then Indians did not amount to much in those 
days. After the Mexican caballero had given his horse a little gentle exer- 
cise, he generally released the native, returned to his house, and finished 
his siesta, while the Indian would crawl home to the Mission, heal his 
wounds, and come into town, and get some more auguardiente, when he se- 
cured the skins to pay for it. 

The Dale, at eight bells, hoisted her flags as usual, a marine fired off his 
musket, the drum and fife played * The Star-Spangled Banner,” and cutters 
were pived away to take the officers on shore for a day’s enjoyment. 

As soon as we landed our liberty men, the second mate informed us.that 
a bullock was expected to arrive on the beach, and that we were to dress it 
for the benefit of the ship’s company, and, as the rancheros had not arrived 
with the animal, he went up to the pulperia to tell Cook not to sell our men 
any liquor. Then he came back, and sat down on the rocks, and Qld Jones 
and English Jack also started off to interview Cook, and were gone a long 
time. When they returned Jones looked lke a different man from the for- 
mer quiet old sailor. He appeared to be excited, and said that he could 
lick all the blanked, blanked Mexicans in town, with one of his arms tied 
behind his back, and English Jack intimated that of all the bloody holes he 
was everin Monterey was the worst, but that the rum, for real stinging qual- 
ities, stuff that you could feel all over you, took the palm, and he would like 
a barrel of it, and nothing to do but drink all day long. 

After waiting an hour or more, two rancheros came toward us, mounted 
on splendid horses, with immense heavy saddles and blankets, driving a 
very cross bullock, but, when the animal was near the beach, one of the 
wild-looking horsemen threw his lassoo, and caught a hind leg of the brute, 
and the other ranchero cast his riata over the head of the bullock, and then 
it was rolled over on the sand, while the horses straightened the lassoos, 
and stood like statues, immovable. Then the riders got off, and limped to- 
ward us, the immense size of their spurs, as large as silver dollars, prevent- 
ing them from walking fast, so they had to tip-toe, as it were, to clear the 
ground. 

“Here's yer bullock,” said one of the men, in English. “ Knock it on 
the head, and we ’Il be off.” 

The fellow was dressed in regular California costume, — broad sombrero, 
gilt band, slashed trousers, short jacket, and red sash, with a huge knife in 
a sheath, fastened to his boot. He was an American, owned a ranche some 
few miles from Monterey, and had been in the country for ten years, had a 
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Mexican wife, become a good Catholic (and, while stating this fact, the man 
winked, and run out his tongue), and liked the country, and the life that he 
was leading, although the priests bothered him a little, as they did not have 
much confidence in his religion, and the permanency of his conversion. 

Mr. Davidson suggested that, as bullock-killing was new business to us, 
the ranchero should do the job, but to this the Americanized Mexican re- 
plied, — 

“You 've just got to learn, Mr. Mate. All your bullocks will come down 
on Sundays while you are in port, so go ahead, and let us see you take your 
first lesson.” 

The rancheros sat down, lighted cigarettes, and smoked quite composed- 
ly. Mr. Davidson took an axe, and called to me to come and hold the poor 
thing’s head, but Lewey and I were examining the trained mustangs, and 
wishing we could ride them, and have a scamper over the hard beach, 
stretching all around the bay to Santa Cruz, so pretended not to hear him. 
We did not like the job, and were ready to decline it without thanks. 

But Old Jones volunteered his services, and we heard a crunching sound, 
but did not turn our heads, for it made us sick, but before we left the coast 
we got accustomed to such things. For a boy who wanted to be a pirate, 
and make the old man walk the plank, Lewey had rather a sympathetic 
heart, ard did n’t mean to be cruel, or hurt anything, if he could help it. 

Then the rancheros mounted their horses, and said that they would be 
down at the same hour next Sunday, with a lively bullock for us. They ad- 
vised Mr. Davidson to cut the dead animal’s throat, which he did, and then 
went rp to see Old Cook, and teil him not to sell our men any liquor, and 
Jones and English Jack said they must have a drink of water, and went up 
and asked Cook where it could be obtained, and when they returned Jones 
said that he could lick every blanked Mexican on the whole coast, one after 
the other, and that he would like to do it, and English Jack stated as his 
candid opinion that the bloody country was not worth a blank blank, except 
the rum, which was good, and also said that he was the best sailor on board 
the Admittance, and could turn his hand to any job, alow or aloft. That 
made Jones mad, and he intimated that Jack would not be rated even as an 
ordinary seaman on board of some ships he had sailed in, and just as they 
were going in for a fight, thesecond mate said they must stop quarreling, 
and strip the “ two” bullocks on the beach, and take them on board with- 
out delay, and so we went to work on the “one” and did the job after a 
fashion, for we had to be very careful and not cut the skin, as hides were 
worth one dollar and a half in cash, and two dollars in trade on board the 
ship. 

But it was a slow process, and more than one of the Dale’s crew, some of 
them on liberty for the day, came toward us, and wanted Jones and Jack to 
go anc make a call on Old Cook, and they would have gone, but the second 
mate knew that there would be trouble on board if he permitted the two 
men to get drunk, so put his foot down, and saved himself and the sailors 
from a scolding, if nothing worse. 

We skinned out the tallow, for tallow was a merchantable article in Cali- 
fornia at the time, and so many pounds could be exchanged for so many 
hides, the grease going to Callao, or Chili, or the Sandwich Islands, where 
it was needed more than skins, and we even saved the heart, liver, and 
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tripe, nice little tid-bits for the cabin, and the Mexicans who dined there. 
To be sure the tripe was cleaned most thoroughly, that is, we rinsed it in 
salt water, and the cook soaked it over night in his beef barrel, and then 
served it up fried and stewed for the cabin, but I never sawa large plateful 
going aft, all nicely browned, but I experienced some such feeling as was 
manifested on the first day of our voyage, when my stomach was rebellious, 
and needed rest. It did not find repose at the sight of the tripe. It was 
the only thing that Lewey would not steal from the galley, showing that all 
things have a certain aim, and that California tripe was prepared expressly 
for the purpose of keeping the lad honest. 

After the beef was dressed, the second mate had it loaded into the boat, 
and then told Lewey and ! that we could run up and see the town for just 
ten minutes, and we went with arush. We saw some of our men in Cook’s 
grog-shop, and they shouted to us to come and have a drink with them, 
but we declined the invitation, and they were not offended at the refusal, as 
we were boys, but had we been messmates they would have felt slighted, 
and expressed a desire to fight, and punch our heads. 

We took a hurried look at the town, and found that the houses were built 
around the plaza, in a struggling, disconnected sort of manner, all of adobe, 
and with tiles on the roof to keep out the rain, but the residences of the 
poorer class were thatched, and not nearly so imposing as they might have 
been. Most of them were of one story, but Mr. Larkin’s, and the govern- 
or’s place, were quite pretentious, and had upper rooms. We saw the gov- 
ernor for the time being, Don Juan B. Alvarado, sitting at a window, in his 
shirt-sleeves, smoking a cigar, and a sentry was pacing before his door, 
musket in hand, to keep people at a distance. 

Just as we reached the plaza, there was a wild. discordant clash of bells, 
which were hung on a frame in front of the church, and we saw that two or 
three Indians were pulling at the tongues, and making all the noise they 
could, regardless of harmony. They were calling the pious to mass, before 
the real serious business of the day was commenced, such as cock-fighting, 
horse-racing, and bull-baiting. The Monterey people went in for keeping 
' the sabbath in the real old Spanish style. Religion first, and then secular 
pursuits, such as were calculated to calm the mind, and impress the public 
that a benevolent government was watching over the rights of the people, 
and giving them their money’s worth, but as no one paid taxes, if they could 
be avoided, it did seem as if the Mexicans had ought to be happy, and not 
get up a revolution every few months, for the sake of the few hundred dol- 
lars that hide-droghers paid into the public treasury in the shape of duties, 
and cheated the custom-house authorities outrageously at that, not half of 
the cargoes being entered as a general thing. Even in our ship, concealed 
under fifty or sixty tons of salt, stowed in bulk, were valuable articles, kept 
out of sight until brought to light at San Diego, where we landed the salt, 
and took in stone ballast in its place. 

Lewey and I had but little time to look at the strange sights, and the In- 
dians, picturesquely dressed; that is to say, with long, black, coarse hair,’ 
hanging down their backs, a small piece of cloth around their loins, in the 
shape of a breech-rag, and nothing more. It seemed remarkable to see 
dozens of them stalking about the streets, and delicate, pretty Mexican se- 
noritas not even blushing as they passed and repassed the houses, all with 
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doors thrown open, so that the whole family could be seen. It was not un- 
common for an Indian, six feet tall, stout in proportion, to enter the rooms 
in nature’s costume, pitch on to the table a plate of frijoles, and remark in 
deep, guttural tones, — 

“ Comida.” 

Such was the family cook, the drudge, and that was the way he announced 
that dinner was all ready, and served. Then each member of the circle 
would gather around the table, if they had one, and dip in, with a bit of 
cold, or hot, tortiller as a spoon. If the beans were not forthcoming, there 
was an vlio, or stew, and then wooden or iron spoons had to be improvised 
in some manrer, and perhaps the Indian cook would find them, and some- 
times not. It depended upon where he had left them. 

But naked Indians was the custom of the country, and, after a few weeks’ 
residence, no one noticed them, any more than the unclothed children tum- 
bling around in the mud and dust, and with not a rag on their bodies. 

In the houses of the foreign residents there was some show of comfort, 
but few of the native Californians cared for nice beds, or good clean cooks 
and food, and articles necessary to set a table. The most refined family on 
the whole coast, of Spanish descent, and who were ladies and gentlemen in 
all that appertained to social and domestic life, was that of Don Noriego, of 
Santa Barbara, and I shall have much to say of him and his youngest daugh- 
ter, whom I several times had the pleasure of carrying in my arms through 
the surf, and I thought her then the most beautiful girl that I had ever seen 
in the world, and still have the same opinion as a man that I had as a boy. 

She was unmarried at the time, and not more than fifteen years of age. 
I often wonder if she is alive, and retains a portion of that beauty, so glori- 

ous and noble in 1843, when I saw her, on the beach of Santa Barbara, 
ready to go off to our ship, and pass the day in trading. 

But let us return to Lewey and myself. We finally dodged the man-of- 
war’s men, and our own crew, fast getting in fighting trim, and drinking 
more auguardiente, at one real a glass, than was good for them, and, on our 
return to the boat, were stopped by an old, neatly dressed Scotch woman, a 
resident of the place, whoinvited us to enter her house, near Cook’s, and 
gave us some milk, and then sold me a champagne bottle full of the same 
for two reals, or at the rate of twenty-five cents a quart, and it was cheap at 
that price, for the vender had to first catch the cow, tie her head and heels, 
and then milk the best way she could. It was no small task, as a Vermont 
farmer can well imagine. 

We carried the bottle to the boat, and when Jones and Jack saw it they 
wanted to take it away from us, under the impression that it contained liq- 
uor for strong men, instead of milk for babies, and their disgust was ex- 
treme when they learned what its contents really were. 

We pulled on board, and hoisted in the meat, and had some boiled for 
dinner, and after that, unless we were at sea, had fresh beef for breakfast, 
and the noonday meal, until we longed for salt junk, as the epicure desires 
a new dish to satisfy his sated palate. 

In the afternoon the captain dressed in his best clothes, put on his white 
beaver hat, always reserved for great occasions, the quarter-boat was called 
away, and we pulled him on shore. Then he gave us our first instruction 
in landing through surf, and we soon improved on the lesson, but it was 
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cold work, as the water was like ice, and we had to go bare-footed, as no 
leather could stand the wear. Soon Harry gave away, and then Bill was 
tried, but he caught crabs with his oars, and would not learn to row, and 
then Frank was trotted out, but a few days’ boating cured him. He had a 
habit of ripping out the seat of his trousers, and when we had gentlemen 
in the boat, and he was called upon to stand up, and fend off, as he pulled 
the bow oar, he would bend over more than was necessary, and people 
laughed at him and his trousers. Mr. Prentice used to scold, and ask him 
why he did not mend his clothes, and Frank would say that he had no time 
except Sundays, and that his parents were religious, and always opposed 
his working on the sabbath. 

So Frank was removed, and he used to spend his spare time on Sundays 
in casting lead fish-line sinkers, lead pipes, and making candle-moulds, so 
he did some good, for we made our own candles, stealing the tallow and the 
wick from the doctor, when he was asleep, and could always have a light in 
the steerage in the evenings. 

Then Mr. Prentice told me to pick out an ordinary seaman for the bow 
oar, and I chose Simple Davy, giving as a reason to the delighted mate 
that Lewey, Tom, and | could fall upon him, and hurt him, unless he did 
what we desired when on shore. We wanted him to stay by the boat while 
the rest of us wandered off, to see the people, and get into houses, and eat 
frijoles. 

And so our boat’s crew was settled on at last, and we stuck to the work 
all the time we were on the coast, and mighty lively scenes we had occa- 
sionally, up and down California, known to all, and always well treated by 
the inhabitants with whom we were brought in contact. 

As evening drew on, that first Sunday, we went on shore for the old man 
and Cushing, and, as we waited on the beach, our pinnace landed to take 
the liberty men on board, and down they came, with the sailors of the Dale, 
all roaring drunk, and defiant of discipline and order. I must confess that 
we boys enjoyed the excitement, for it was something new to hear men give 
back answers to their officers, and to tell them that they could have a good 
stand-up fight if they wanted one, while the truth was not one sailor out of 
a dozen could walk upright without supnort. Our men were not quite as 
bad as the Dale’s crew, but there was an immense amount of embracing and 
slobbering over each other, and the naval officers were very patient, all 
things considered. At last the sailors were stowed away in the cutters, and 
then there was another fight, and so the boats were pulled toward the ship, 
and our men were helped in the pinnace, before the captain came down. 
He had heard of the row, and looked a little cross, as though he had hoped 
for better things on the first liberty day on shore, in California. 

When we got on board, and hoisted up the boats, the crew were all quiet, 
for Mr. Prentice had sent the drunken men to the forecastle, and kept them 
out of sight of the old man. The mate knew what sailors were capable of, 
as soon as removed from all restraints and discipline, and did not blame 
them as much as he might have done had he been master of the vessel, and 
felt the whole responsibility on his shoulders for the success of the voyage. 

But what had grieved Captain Peterson the most, as I could tell by his 
face, was to have his beloved white beaver hat insulted. He took pride in 
that hat. He had bought it as a mark of respectability, in Boston, just be- 
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fore we sailed, and tended it with care during all the passage, and had 
mounted it only on the occasion of the visit to the slaver, This Sunday he 
had worn it on shore, and felt proud of it, for there was not another such 
sombrero in all California, so fresh, so fluffy, the fur turning in all directions 
at every puff of air, and all the Mexican doncellitas had admired it, and pass- 
ed their little brown hands over the sides, and wondered how it was put to- 
gether, and all the senors had made remarks about that hat, and had exam- 
ined and asked the price of it, for it was so light and airy that it took their 
fancy, and many would have ordered like styles had there been a stock on 
hand to select from. But there was not, and sothe old man was pleased, 
because he was all alone in his new fashion. Imagine then his surprise and 
disgust, as we were pulling off that night, and passed one of the Dale cut- 
ters, the sailors still fighting, to have the man-of-war’s men stop their pugil- 
istic encounters, and yell out, at the top of their voices, — 

“Trice up that hat, and make a wind-sail of it, cap’en.” 

And then another sailor, in defiance of orders from a midshipman, cried 
out, — 

“ Take a double reef in that sombrero, cap’en, or you'll carry away your 
bobstay,” and all the boat’s crew laughed so heartily that the oarsmen 
caught crabs, and tumbled into the bottom of the cutter, and had to be 
helped up, as they could not assist themselves very readily. 

The old man’s eyes flashed. If the sailors had belonged to his own ship 
he would have waded in, and flogged every one of them, single handed, for 
there were but few men who could stand before him when he was in his 
prime. Now he had to submit to the insults, and, although Lewey was 
nearly bursting, he wanted to laugh so much, we managed to keep sober 
faces, as the captain said, — 

“Give vay, lads, and get out of hearing of dese unmanly cubs,” and we 
bent to our oars, and left the cutter to continue its slow course toward the 
Dale, fighting and quarreling still going on. 

The next morning all hands were called at five o’clock, to wash down the 
decks, and the men who had been on shore the day before, with aching 
heads, and languid steps, were compelled to go to work like the rest of us. 
Still they boasted of the jolly time they had had, and how they would like 
some more of the same sort as soon as possible. 

Just as eight bells were struck on board of the Dale, and our own ship, 
but after breakfast, and we were “ turned to” for the forenoon, Mr. Pren- 
tice saw an Irish pennant on the starboard lift of the maintopsail yard. It 
was not more than two or three inches long, but the quick eye of the mate 
had caught sight of it, and he sent me aloft to remove it, and see if the lift 
wanted new “ serving.” 

I went up the rigging at a leisurely pace, for I was fast becoming accus- 
tomed to a sailor’s life, and, just as I straddled the yard-arm, I saw a com- 
motion on board the Dale. She was lying not more than a third of a cable’s- 
length from the Admittance, and, as there was not a breath of air, and the 
sun was shining quite brightly, | could look down from my lofty position on 
the guns of the sloop-of-war, and see all that was going on. Officers were 
mustered on the quarter-deck, in full uniform, with swords by their sides, 
and stood in groups, and talked in low tones, while the men were gathered 
on the top-gallant forecastle, around the foremast, the booms, and the 
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launch. They looked very solemn, and there was no skylarking going on, 
or loud talk. The sailors glanced anxiously toward their superiors, as 
though to read the expression of their faces, and judge what was passing in 
their minds. Something ofa serious nature was to take place, but what it 
was | could not divine. Noone was dead, for the ensign was not half-mast- 
ed, but fluttered at the peak as a light puff of air from the shore touched its 
graceful folds, and then passed on, and left it listless as before. 

Suddenly up to the foremast head went a flag, and I heard Mr. Prentice 
call to the second mate, who was below with a gang of men, and say, — 

“Come on deck, Mr. Davidson. The Dale has hoisted a flag for punish- 
ment, and we can see it all. Some of the men have got to catch it this 
morning for yesterday’s drunk.” 

The flag meant that no strange boats or visitors were allowed alongside 
until it was lowered. Outsiders were not wanted just then. 

Suddenly the boatswain of the ship stepped into the waist, put his silver 
pipe to his mouth, uttered a shrill “tweet, tweet, tweet,” and then 
shouted, — 

“ All hands muster aft to witness punishment. Tumble up from below, 
and be lively about it. Do you hear?” 

Some of the sailors were to be seized up, and flogged, and I wanted to 
see the affair, if I could, so kept still, and waited for the cruel work to com- 
mence. I had read of such punishment, but never witnessed it on ship- 
board. It was brutal and horrible, but it was the custom of the naVy, and 


merchant vessels, also, at that time, and continued until the law stopped it 
some years ago. 


A QUESTION. 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


ITH white sai!s spread to catch the summer air, 
Your ship went down when seas and skies were fair. 


and now, though billows foam and break and roar, 
Why should you weep? for your suspense is o’er. 


But look where my ship lies a hopeless wreck : 
From stem to stern the waters sweep her deck. 


Her sides upon the cruel rocks are torn; 
And the winds lash her, muttering their scorn. 


One tottering mast still holds a ragged sail, 
Mildewed and black, that flutters in the gale. 


O friend! I stand upon the shore, and see 
Her piteous fate, in helpless misery. 


Think you my heart had with such anguish bled 
Had my ship sunk like yours with white sails spread ? 


Eprma, Mo., 1883. 
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A TERRIBLE TEMPER. 


BY LILY M. CURRY. 


EAL FORREST. just home from Eu- 

rope, was not enthusiastic over whist- 
parties ; but his aunt, Mrs. Gunderson, had 
given one,—it being near the close of the 
Lenten season, and she, a rigid Episco- 
palian, —and he had felt it the least he 
could do to assist with his presence. He 
had not taken a hand, but was standing at 
one side of the long drawing-room, leaning 
upon the grand piano, when suddenly Mrs. 
Gunderson spoke, just below his ear, — 
spoke earnestly, as if anxious he should at- 
tend her words :— : 

“Do you see that beautiful face over 
there?” 

He started; the face in question was 
diagonally opposite, and perhaps he had 
been guilty of staring. 

“Yes,” he said roe “TI see a very 
beautiful face. I thought I would remem- 
ber all your friends, but ” — 

“ Never mind, I ’ll present you later, It 
is Ilma Van Cierc, You must have heard 
me mention her.” 

And she moved off, leaving him to won- 
der why he had started at her words. 
Surely “ the cat might look at the king.” 

“ Ilma Van-Clerc.” 

He repeated the name, but it was not 
famillar. The lady had ceased playing, and 
leaned back in her chair. Her partner had 
risen and stood behind her; and as she 
turned to converse with him her exquisite 
profile was apparent. 

Neal, though but an unimpressionable 
young law-graduate, was not indifferent to a 

eautiful picture. He liked the side-view 
even better than the full-face, —it had such 
sweet and girlish curves. In coloring, all 
was natural and harmonious; cheek faintly 
flushed as heart of apple-blossom; eye, 
brow, and lash, darkest of the dark; hair, 
whieh after the prevailing style was coiled 
atop the head, a wonderful reddish-brown. 
All in all the lady reminded him of a pic- 
ture of Canova’s famous Hebe. She wore a 
costume of dull-red velvet, with fine old 
vellow lace at throat and wrists, less start- 
ling by far than the crude, white frills and 
jabots of others present. 

When he had settled these points in his 
own mind, he observed the lady to rise, lay 
a slender hand upon her partner’s arm, and 
saunter with him toward the farther end of 
the room. Then a stir ran through the 
party, — there was a general breaking-up of 
the game. Refreshments of a mild order, 
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claret-punch, and cold trifles, were served 
in an adjoining apartment. Yet Neal re- 
mained as before, leaning on the piano, until 
Mrs. Gunderson again spoke at his shoul- 
der. Being a little woman, she could not 
reach higher. 

“What makes you so dreamy?” 

“It is all your fault,” he laughed softly. 
“You called my attention to a beautiful 
face, which I have been dutifully regarding 
ever since.” 

“You mean Ilma? Come and make her 
acquaintance before it shall escape my 
mind.” She led him into the next 
room. “Iima,” she said, without ceremony, 
“here is my nephew, Mr. Forrest. I can’t 
think how it is you two have not met be- 
fore.” 

The lady turned and gave him her hand 
with a few gracious words, but others came 

ressing about them and Neal found it po- 
ritic to retire for the aonce. 

Later in the evening he found her alone 
oa a red-satin sofa, and slipped into a seat 
beside her. 

“TI have often heard of you from Mrs. 
Gunderson,” she said, after their first words. 
“ Nephew or cousin, which is it ?” 

“She is good enough to consider me as 
a nephew; the chain of relationship is 
somewhat indirect, though in idle moments 
I have traced it out. She has been almost 
a mother to me as far back as I remember.” 

He sp ke with some ardor; but she re- 
ceived his speech with chilling assent. 

“ Indeed.” 

“You must pardon my warmth,” he be- 
gan, but she stooped him. 

“Pardon what? It was quite right, — 
what you said.” 

He looked puzzled. 

“ You have been away,” she went on more 
encouragingly. 

“ Abroad for two years, — trying to see a 
little of the world before settling down to 
my profession.” 

“T travel a guod deal myself,” she said 


thoughtfully. “I have spent much of the © 
winter South. It seems as pleasant a way 


as any to kill time.” 

time hangs heavy, Miss Van Clerc.” 

She started as if he had struck her. 

“ Pardon me,” she said, in a voice clear 
almost to sharpness. “I am Mrs., not Miss, 
ie 

a thousand 
Neal stammered in a dazed way. je 
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understood — at least I believe — you must 
excuse ” — 

She laughed mockingly. 

“It is nothing. Will you give me 
arm to the cloak-room? I see Mrs. 
is going, and I came with her.” 

Wien he had put the ladies into their 
carriage, he stood for a moment in the cool 
March night. 

“ A strange woman !” he said to himself ; 
and turning went back into the house. “A 
strange woman!” he repeated, as he re- 
turned to the light and warmth of the com- 
pany. ‘ A woman of moods, and, no doubt, 
a terrible temper !” 

Then it seemed to strike him as ludi- 
crous, and he actually laughed. 

Mrs. Gunderson had no immediate family 
but Neal, so they were lunching by them- 
selves the following morning, when she 
asked, — 

“ How do you like Ilma?” 

He smiled. 

“T don’t know whether I like her or not. 
I called her Miss Van Clerc, and she nearly 
snapped my head off, laughing the next 
minute as if it were a capital joke. Has 
she a husband? or is she a designing 
widow?” j 

“Neither. She has a history by no 
Means common. She is—divofced, and 
has a little girl seven years old.” - 

Neal stared. 

“No! Why, she is only a girl herself.” 

“Yes; but then she was married at fif- 
teen. She is twenty-four now; older than 
you, Neal, but only a year. Hm! she hasa 
fine fortune.” 

“I make my own fortune,” said Neal, 
with a significant shrug of his shoulders. 
“ Besides, you Episcopalians are scandal- 
ized at the marriage of a divorced person.” 

“Oh, no we are not, in such a case as 
this, at least. That is all humbug, Neal.” 

“Well, I should not have thought her 
twenty, aunt. But what was the trouble? 
What separated her from her husband?” 

The last word came out reluctantly, as if 
there were something disagreeable about it. 
Yet why? What to him was this golden 
Hebe whom he had seen once? 

Mrs. Gunderson reflected. 

“1 do not know a great deal about it; but 
in the beginning she was Ilma Varian, a 


our 
ston 


rich orphan, with a good-natured guardian, 
and some ill natured relatives. This has 
been told me by Mrs. Raiston. I have only 


known Ilma some two or three years. 
‘Harry Van Clerc was a young scape-grace, 
of good family, but limited income. The 
two fell in love, and by hook or crook the 
good-natured guardian was coaxed to per- 
mit an immediate marriage. Van Clerc had 
_ just turned of age, I think. Well, they set- 
‘thed down in Iima’s home, and all went well 


for two years or so,—till after the bab 
was born. Then the good-natured geard- 
ian, who had kept an eye on the couple, and 
exerted a good influence over Van Clerc, 
died, and Master Harry very soon resumed 
his old tricks. He drank a little, gambled, 
paid attention to other women than his 
wife.” 

“ The scoundrel!” cried Neal. 

“Yes, he proved himself unworthy of 
love or trust, and finally Ilma could not 
forbear to reproach him. Van Clerc was of 
a good-natured, easy disposition. He was 
never ugly; he never struck her. He 
merely tortured her by falsity and neglect. 
What could she do, poor girl, but lash him 
with her tongue,—her only weapon! At 
length after many complaints of her temper, 
Van Clerc was one day missing; he had 
left her and forever. She was ill a long 
time, and when she finally recovered, would 
allow no mention of his name. She ban- 
ished everything that had been his, to the 
gayret, and even such of her own things as 
might remind her. And she gave orders 
that the garret should never be opened or 
entered. But the most unnatural circum- 
stance of all, is that from the hour of Van 
Clerc’s departure, she conceived a dislike 
for her own little daughter, Violet, not two 
years old. Think of it, Neal! The child 
was permitted to remain in the house, but 
under the complete charge of a hired nurse. 
It has been soeversince. The mother sees 
that it is well cared for and instructed by a 
day governess, but gives it no personal at- 
tention, and never mentions its name. O 
Neal, this seems to me the most terrible 
thing! I only hope such a feeling may 
wear away, and that some kind influence 
may melt her heart toward the little girl, 
worse than motherless these four years.’ 

After a pause, Neal remarked, — 

“She travels a great deal. But where is 
her home?” 

“ A few hours up the Hudson, —a lovely 
place near N——.’ 

“ But she was really — divorced?” 

“Oh, yes, really; because Van Clerc 
went West and married again. Up to the 
very last, I think she would have taken him 
—_ This came off since I have known 
er. 


“Poor girl!” said Neal regrettfully. 
“ Poor girl!” 


A fortnight after, he was driving with his 
aunt in the park. It was a bright, warmish 
day of early April, and Mrs. Ralston and 
Mrs. Van Clerc passed them in the former’s 
carriage, looking very charming in Easter 
costumes of the latest mode. When Ilma 
bowed and smiled, Neal could not help 
thinking she did not appear unhappy. 

It was several weeks till he next saw her. 
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Then she lunched at his aunt’s. Across the 
table he had ample opportunity to observe 
the purity of her complexion and the sweet- 
ness of her expression. How really beauti- 
ful she was, and how gently dispassionate 
her voice! It was hard to imagine her 
speaking angrily. Yet, he recalled, with a 
half-smile, the whist-party. 

“T would like you both to come to N—— 
as soon as you can.” 

Neal started. It was Ilma who spoke, 
nodding from Mrs. Gunderson to himself. 

“Week after next, perhaps,” said his 
aunt. “ Will that do?” 

“ At your convenience.” 

“ Well, you may depend on us,” said Mrs. 
Gunderson ; and to Neal, “It is a charming 
place ; you will be delighted.” 

“ You will come, Mr. Forrest?” 

“1 shall be glad to come.” 

“You must stay as long as you can man- 
age to exist out of New York.” 


It was on the gth of June,—a day Neal 
should remember throughout the rest of his 
life, — that they took the afternoon boat for 
N——. At sunset they stepped ashore to 
find that Ilma had come down to meet them. 
She was looking very fair and sweet in a 
lawn sprinkled with recdish rosebuds and a 
straw sun-hat. 

After the first greetings, she said, — 

“T thought yon would be tired of riding 
and like to walk up. I will send down 
later for any luggage.” 

“ We are glad of the chance,” said Mrs, 
Gunderson. “That boat always gives me a 
headache. Neal, the house is yonder on 
that rise of ground. You can see it white 
through the balsams and chestnuts. It isa 
large, rambling affair with dormer windows, 
is n’t it, Ima?” 

“ It is none too large,” said Ilma with a 
laugh. 

“ Balsams,” said Neal. “ Are those the 
trees that are so fragrant? You must have 
had a shower, — the air is pure and the dust 
well-laid.” 

“ A little shower this morning.” 

Through the tree-tops fell the sun’s last 
arrows as he sank to a couch of violet haze. 
From either side the road arose a fragrance 
of pink-white wild flowers, a delicate, al- 
luring fragrance. 

“These are what we used to call rock- 
ets,” said Neal, stooping to pick one. 
“They take me back to my childhood.” 

“TI like them myself,” said Iima care- 
lessly. 

As they went up the gravel-walk, having 
entered the gate, Neal observed a child in 
dainty white attire swinging under a tree 
upon the lawn. A maid stood close at 
hand, and the child kept on swinging, even 
while regarding the visitors with shy in- 


terest. Neal glanced at his aunt; her face 
wore an admonitory expression. 

They went on into the house, and were 
shown to their rooms by Ima herself. 

“We dine at seven,” she said lightly. 
“ Earlier than in the city, the twilight comes 
so prettily afterward.” 

Left to hunself, Neal surveyed the apart- 
ment, which was wide and airy and fur- 
nished luxuriously, as, in fact, seemed as 
much of the house as he had seen. He 
went to the window and looked away toward 
the river over which hovered a peaceful, pur- 
plish atmosphere. Suddenly on the stili- 
ness arose a childish voice from under the 
chestnut-trees, 

“ Poor little creature,” said Neal. “It is 
too bad.” 


As twilight melted in through the long 
French windows, Mrs. Gunderson felt a 
severe headache approaching, and with 
many apologies decided to retire to her 
chamber. 

And so Neal was left to the mercy of his 
hostess, who, taking his arm, led him forth 
upon the veranda and down among the 
chestnuts and balsams. By and by the 
moon came up, red-golden, grand, pure and 
perfect. The night was one in a thousand. 
And as they walked and talked, Neal felt a 
buoyant sense of freedom, as if a difficulty 
of speech had dropped away. 

“And that was your little girl I saw, 
swinging here before dinner,” he said 

resently. “ Of course I knew it was she, 
or she is the picture of yon.” 

The last clause was a random shot; he 
fancied somehow that his aunt had told him 
as much, and so felt safe. 

“Of me,” said Ilma slowly and without 
anger. “I never had thought of that. Are 
you not mistaken?” 

“No,” he answered, even more daringly, 
“Tamnot. “I thought we should see her 
at dinner, but I suppose you believe in early 
hours for children.” 

“T very seldom see her,” she said coldly ; 
then with a touch of passion, “Of course 
you have heard that I am an unnatural 
mother, — that I can’t bear her.” 

** Yes,” quietly, “I have heard it.” 

“Good! Iam glad you are so frank, I 
was afraid you would say you had heard 
nothing, while I would have known it was a 
falsehood.” She paused, then resumed: 
“ Come with me, I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

She hurried him a few rods further from 
the house, them bade him turn and look up 
at the roof. 

“ Do you see those dormer-windows ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“They are in the attic. Are you afraid of 
anything?” 
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She spoke sharply, her face close to his; “ Why call it ‘danger’?” 
own. | loving you?” he 


“No, I am not afraid,” he answered 
stoutly. 

“ Then come.” 

She led the way back into the house, up 
the winding staircase, through the dim hall 

st his aunt’s chamber and his own, back 
into a smaller hall, pausing at length before 
a door that opened with difficulty, showing 
an attic staircase. 

“ The first time in years,” she said in a 
dull, dry voice ; then she closed the door af- 
ter them and they ascended in the dark. 
But reaching the top they could see very 
well, because of the clear gold of the moon 
pouring through the various windows. “It 
is a queer place, is n’t it?” she asked, as 
they stood together under the rafters. 

“Yes,” he said in a low tone, “it is a 
queér place.” 

It seemed as if the place were sacred to 
some oue dead. 

Old trunks, heavy portraits, loose wearing 
apparel, — chiefly that of a man, —old hats 
and boots, old books and papers, were scat- 
tered promiscously over the floor. 

“A strange place to have brought a 
young gentleman,” she laughed bitterly. 

He peered in her face with wistful con- 
cern. 

* Yes,” she said wearily, “ look at me ; and 
be a little sorry for me — if you can.” 

“A little? A great deal it 

She breathed deeply. 

“You— you know whose things these 
are?” 

_“ Yes, I know.” ; 

“ And you know that for years I have not 
seen them? that this is the first time, you 
the first one?” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

She stepped to the window thick with 
dust and flung it open. 

“It is stifling,” she said. “Now for a 
breath of air.” 

Forrest leaned upon the high sill of the 
dormer, and she came nearer to him. Her 
breath fanned his cheek. 

“And you—you pity me?” she ques- 
tioned presently. 

Something seemed to take away his self- 
control. 

“ Oh, do not —do not say any more, —do 
not madden me—do not make me— love 

u! 

His face dropped in his hands. 

A moment later she touched his arm, and 
spoke softly : — 

“ Neal, why did you say that?” 

He could not answer, — though it thrilled 
him to hear her speak his yiven name, — 
until she repeated the question. 

“ Because — I felt myself in 


danger.” 


“ Could I be happy from 
asked ; “ when I know your heart is bound 
up in the past, that all your trouble has not 
utterly crushed out your love for the man 
whose name you bear? Ah, even as it is, 
these old relics give me a strange, jealous 
pang. And you surely know what jeaiousy 
means.” 

“But,” she argued, “I really think I am 
getting over it,— chat I shall shake it off, 
ere long, as a hateful nightmare of the past. 
If it were not so, I could not have come 
here tonight. This is a fair test.” 

Neal delayed his reply a moment. 

“I have odd notions about being equal 
and even in love; perhaps they are mere 
folly. I think first love should find first 
love, not seek to be satisfied with the sec- 
ond affection of any heart. I have not leda 
perfect life, yet my past is very clear. 
Possibly it has been less purity of heart 
than fastidiousness on my part. But if I be 
wrong, teach me!” 

“ Why should I teach you? I am not 
asking love, only pity.” 

“It may come without asking,” he said, 
looking out into the night. 

She walked away from him. ~ 

“Look at these old things,” she said, 
spurning them with her foot. “Once the 
sight of them would have crazed me. I 
scarcely mind them now.” 

Neal followed. 

“Is this his picture” he asked, !ifting a 
heavy frame to the light. 

He caught but a glimpse of the handsome 
face, when she wrenched it from his grasp, 
threw it upon the floor, and trampled on it. 
Neal sighed. 

“ Do you not see, 
not got ower it? 

“TI am angry.’ 

“ More 

She went to a trunk and threw up the lid. 

“ Here ’s 2 nice collection,” she said, try- 
ing to speak calmly, and tossed them over 
with her hands. 

Suddenly she startled hima with a sharp 
exclamation. 

“Ah! One remedy!” 

She was holding a revolver to her fore- 
head. 

He sprang forward and seized her arm. 

a “Iima!” be cried in a tone that mastered 
er. 

Her arm dropped. 

“It is not loaded,” she said, and flung it 
by contemptuously. 

“Come,” he said, “we should not stay.” 

“You said you were not afraid.” 

“ Nor am I, — save for your good.” 

“ Then let me talk to you a little more, be- 
fore you go down. Come to the window, 
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and see the river. Ah, Neal, how I have 
suffered! It seems good to have found one 
soul whom I can tell. Had I been a man I 
might have plunged into a life of dissipa- 
tion, till the first bitterness should have 
worn away. Buta woman has no such re- 
source. It seemed to me I could never 
care for any othe:! It seemed as if life 
were all darkness, all chaos, when it might 
have been all sweetness. We had a pleas- 
ant home, we had all comforts, we had our 
little child”— She broke down and 
struzgled for some time to regain self-con- 
trol. “ Well, I have traveled about, trying 
to forget it all, trying even to forgive. And 
I have always endeavored to hide my 
trouble, and wear a smile. I have never 
talked of it to any one, but just hoarded it 
up in my heart, till sometimes it nearly 
drove me nad. _ I have had friends and for- 
tune, but how little they have comforted 
me. 

“What became of him?” 
abruptly. 

“He married after I had obtained the 
decree. I never would have done this but 
for the terrible disgrace put upon me by his 
shamelessnes.” 

“In preferring another, or others, to 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“He must have been mad! ” 

“How?” 

“To give you up for anything on earth or 
in heaven!” 

His face was bowed over her hand; his 
—_ came with a passion that meant wor- 
ship. 

“O Neal, O my friend!” 

And she burst into sobs. 

“ Do not weep, dear’one, do not weep.” 

He gently drew her head upon his shoul 
der, and she grew calmer. 

“Ah, well,” she said presently, with a 
fancied smile “ Let us go,” 

Closing the window they crossed the 
room and slowly felt their way down to the 
silence of the hall. 

“ Gooa-night,” she said, as they came to 
the door of his room and vanished. 

He entered, and threw himself into a 
chair. 
ww. he said by and by, “it must not 

Next morning he astonished his aunt by 
> recaliing a necessity for his immediate re- 
turn to the city. 

“ But you need not hasten,” he laughed. 
“T really envy you.” 

“1 think | will stay two weeks and go on 
with Ilma to Saratoga. You can meet us 
there.” 

“Yes,” said Ilma, “1 should like that.” 

She went to the landing with him, at 
boat-time, Mrs. Gunderson remaining in the 


asked Neal 


piazza hammock. Perhaps the good aunt 
had her own ideas. Neal’s preperty was 
very small; I!ma’s fortune, remarkably 
good, despite the havoc Var Clerc had 
a, The difference in age was nothing, 
and it would really be a fine mitch. 

As the young people turned from the gate 
into the road, they came upon the child and 
nurse. Neal stopped and held out his 
hand to the little girl. 

“ This is Miss Violet, I believe,” he said 
pleasantly. “Miss Violef, you must come 
down to the city some day with mamma, 
and see us. Good-by.” 

* She will be tanned, Maggie,” said Ilma 
coldly. “Why don’t you get her a sun- 
hat?” 

Then they went on. 

“Some day she will be as beautiful as 
you are now,” said Neal gracefully. 

* When I am o!d and faded.” 

He laughed. 

“You are so tremendously old now.” 

“ Older than you,” she sighed. 

“ Only a year.” 

“ Still, a year.” 

When they reached the landing, her lips 
seemed tremulous with a question. 

“Are you going,” she began, “ because 
of —of last night?’’ Then, seeing he hesi- 
tated, she went on sadly, “ Yes, it is so.” 

“ But,” he interrupted, “you mnst not 
misunderstand. I am only doing what is 
best for both of us. You are not yet over 
the old trouble, and I—I am foolish. Per- 
haps I am even jealous. And now, good- 
by!” He took both her hands ina paasion- 
ate pressure. ‘“Good-by, and God bless 
you! ” 

“ Good-by,” was her faint response. 
“You will come to the Springs. Good- 
b 

yy turning, she retraced her steps. 


The summer slipped rapidly away. Neal 
met the ladies at Saratoga and accompanied 


them to Long Branch. Before he realized 
it, October had come. Then Ilma came to 
his aunt’s tor a month, and he was neces 
sarily much in her society. Mrs. Gunder- 
son maintained a discreet silence, but felt 
confident of a match between the two. 
Neal himself could not tell how it would 
end. 

It was the most glorious of all months in 
New York; and there was much driving 
to be done, theatres to be attended, social 
duties to be fulfilled. And he was ashamed 
of himself, was Neal, for not thixking about 
beginning the practice of his profession. 

But the fine weather outlasted October, 
stretching away into leafless November; 
and still Mrs. Gunderson begged her visitor 
to remain “ another week, dear.” 

At length, however, clouds gathered, a 
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heavy rain set in, the fires were started for 
the winter, and Mrs. Van Clerc said she 
must certainly go at the end of the week. 

“ Neal,” said Mrs. Gunderson, one after- 

noon, — they were alone in her sitting-room, 
— “Neal, are you going to settle this matter 
before Ilma goes?” 
_ They sat with their faces to a cozy grate 
fire, their backs to the door. Any one 
might have come in softly without their 
knowledge. 

“ What matter, aunt ?” 

“] think you know what matter.” 

He replied slowly, — 

“Yes, I suppose I do. You did not fan- 
cy there was an engagement, did you? 
There is none. I do not believe there will 
be any. Do you not think a young man is 
liable to make a life-mistake through haste 
in such a matter? Not that she is not 
sweet and pure and good,— too good, may 
be ” 


“ Oh, nonsense, Neal! I hope you have 
not been misleading me —and her also.” 

He rose hastily. 

“ Aunt, I hope I have been a gentleman, 
— but I am not to marry Mrs. Van Cierc.” 

“Is that some one in the hall?”- asked 
his aunt, her attention diverted by a possi- 
ble rustling of silk. 

He turned and looked. 

“ No, there is no one.” 

“ Well, Neal, do nothing foolish. Follow 
the dictates of your heart, but — well, do 
you know, I still fancy there is something 
more than friendship.” 

He laughed. 

“ Time will tell.” 


Ilma came, shivering down to the five- 
o’clock tea. : 

“Have you taken cold?” asked Mrs. 
Gunderson. 

‘‘] think I got my feet wet this after- 
noon.” 

'“This afternoon? Were you out? I 
thought you were napping.” 

“1 took a little run,” she said, with a fur- 
tive glance at Forrest. “You know I go 
home tomorrow.” 

“If you must, ] suppose you must.” 

In the morning Neal went with her to the 
station. 

“ ] want to tell you something,” she said 
to him in the carriage. “I overheard — 
quite unintentionally — part of a private con- 
versation yesterday. It was not my fault; I 
was coming to your aunt’s room, aad the 
voices were rather loud. I turned away at 
once ; but could not help hearing.” 

“But you are not angry,” he pleaded, 
flushing crimson as he remembered his 
owp words. “You will not go away an- 

ty? 
Angry?” she repeated listlessly. Oh, 


no, surely no.” And, a moment later, ef 
think I shall go abroad for the winter.” 

“Tam grieved,” he began, but she 
stopped him. 

“ Please do not refer to the matter. I 
ought not to have done so. I shall hope to 
see your aunt and yourself before I sail. I 
have a fancy for wintering in Nice. You 
have.been there, of course?” 

“Yes,” he said abstractedly, “I have 
been there.” 

He put her aboard the train and lingered 
until the bell rang. 

“You are not angry?” he asked once 
more. 

“No, no. Give your aunt my love. 
Adieu.” , 

And he had to run to get off in time. 

Two weeks later Mrs. Guuderson had 
word from Ilma that she was going South. 
The cold she had taken had degenerated in- 
to a wearisome cough which was aggra- 
vated by the raw, wet weather. She would 
not go to Nice. 

The days went on. Occasionally a letter 
would come, bearing a Florida postmark, 
containing love and kind words for aunt 
and nephew. The holidays passed, and 
the month of January was nearly done, 
when one day Mrs. Gunderson was startled 
by a telegram from N Ilma was home, 
dangerously ill; could Mrs. Gunderson 
come? Mrs. Gunderson, of course, took 
the first train. Mrs. Ralston, Ilma’s one 
other close friend, being in Paris. 

A fortnight elapsed before the physician 
would allow any one in the sick-room, but 
the nurse or Mrs. Gunderson. Then Neal 
— who had come up every other day to in- 
quire and gone back with a pale, quiet face, 
— was admitted. He brought with him a 
basket of hot-house violets, not knowing 
what better to do. 

She looked very white and gentle, and 
raised a thin, bloodless hand to welcome 
him. 

“ You have been very ill,” he said softly; 
“but you are better.” 

“Yes, I have been ill, — with pneumonia. 
You remember I took cold last fall, while at 
your aunt’s, It never has ieft me. Per- 
haps this is the breaking up,—I cannot 
say. My cough is very troublesome in the 
morning.” 

“Do you think it was wise to come 
North before the warm weather?” 

“I do not know; it seemed as if some- 
thing drew me home,” she answered pite- 
ously. 

‘*] have brought you some flowers,” he 
said presently, turning to reach the basket. 

* You are too good. Neal.” 

“ See,” he went on; “they are sweet, are 
they not, these English violets?” 

A sudden terror showed itself in her face. 
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“Violets!” her voice rose to a scream. 
“Oh, no, no! Take them away quick! 
Anythiag, anything else!” 

He stood amazed till she reached for- 
ward, and, wrenching the basket from his 
hand, threw it with unnatural strength 
across the room and through the open door 
into the next, Then she fell ex- 
hausted. 

He knelt beside her. 

“TI never dreamed—I could not know 
that you disliked them.” ’ 

“Disliked! 1 hate them!” she cried 
shrilly, then arepped her voice, “O Neal, 
Neal, don’t mind me, I don’t know what I 
am saying. Forgive me. The very scent, 
the very name brought back the April woods 
of my early happiness. I am wild at times, 
You will forgive me?” ; 

“Yes, yes. Do not think of it. Now 
you must rest. Shall I call the nurse or my 
aunt?” 

“Not yet; do not go away. Would you 
mind laying your hand on mine? Then I 
can rest.” 

He laid his hand upon her own and did 
not stir until she had fallen isto a sweet 
slumber. 

In the ball he met a servant carrying the 
scorned violets off to the room where Ilma’s 
child lived with her nurse. And he went 
with the maid to make the acquaintance of 
the little girl. 

But nor days nor weeks brought strength 
to the sick woman. 

Mrs. Gunderson remained, and Neal 
came up every day with flowers and fruits. 
To Ilma he always brought the rarest of 
roses, — but he also brought a bunch of 
violets for the little child of that name who 
was become his frieud, and who pinned the 
flowers upon the bosom of her dainty white 
frock and wore them in his honor. 

He had been hoping this illness might 
soften the mother’s heart to her child, and 
thus bring her a new comfort, a healing of 
the old, grievous wound. 

It was his own contriving that the nurse 
led Violet past the door one day when he 
was sitting alone with Ilma. 

“ Look,” he said, with unfeigned emotion, 
“itis your own little daughter.” 

She merely glanced at the child. 

“Go away!” she shrieked at the nurse. 
“ What brings you here? Take heraway!” 

“ Stop!” Neal commanded. 

She turned her luminous eyes upon him. 

“ Why should I stop?” 

“ Because,” he said tenderly, “you are a 
woman, — a mother.” 

Ske gazed at him in silence. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” she said doubt- 
ully. “But what would you have me do, 
Neal?” 


“ Nothing, unless show a little kindness. 


I would not have you feign affection. Call 
her to your side and speak gently.” 

“It is —too late now,” she said with an 
effort. 

“ Oh, no.” 

He went out and signed to the nurse, 
who returned with her charge. The child 
hang back in terror. Ilma looked fixedly at 

er. 

“Violet,” she said at length, as if the 
name were unfamiliar, “come here, I want 
to speak to you,” 

“ Come, Violet,” said Neal encouragingly. 

“You — you are getting quite tall,” pur- 
sued the mother. 

“ Yes, mamma,” said Violet meekly. 

“ And you are a good girl?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Thatis quite right. You don’t love me 
very much, Violet,—that is no fault of 
yours. I have never loved you.” 

“ No, mamma.” 

Ilma started. It was her first realization 
that the child could understand. 

“ But that was no fault of mine,” she re- 
sumed. Then her eyes fell upon the violets 
pinned to the white frock. “Where did 
you get those flowers, Violet? They — 
they make me faint. Maggie, you may 
take her away. Good-by, my — child.” 

Neal was very well satisfied. When they 
were again alone, Ilma spoke in a whisper, — 

“1 must tell you someth‘’ng. Do not de- 
spise me. It—it -has been cowardice, 
sheer cowardice. I have been afraid to 
look in her face and find her father’s eyes.” 


As the days crept on, a dark shada 
arose and came with them; a terrible sh 
ow that was ever present, sleeping or 
waking. And Neal came slowly to recog- 
nize the inevitable, the impending doom. 

One day she said to him, — 

“ Do you know what I have been doing? 
I have had my lawyer here this morning, 
and made my will. 1 have asked your aunt 
to take the child. She will be what I never 
was, — a mother to Violet.” 

He could only sit gazing at her in silent 
grief, until his aunt entered and he could 
creep away from the sight of that wasted 
face. He wished desperately that he could 
fly to some strange, distant land where thi 
terrible trouble could not overtake an 
shadow him. He wondered if this were 
love, — this infinite yearning for her whose 
strength ebbed as surely and steadily as the 
ocean-tide down there below the great 
clamorous city. 

Oh, these days!— desolate even though 
the soft winds were stealing up from the 
South with hints of re-awakening spring and 
earliest violets in woods along the river. 

And Ilma was perfectly resigned. Tow- 
ard the end she spoke chiefly to Forrest. 
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“ Neal,” shefsaid, “ I think I should like to 
go with the sunset. The light is lovely and 
restful. And, Neal, I think — perhaps you 
might bring Violet to me for a moment. 

He rang and sent for the child. 

“ Violet,” she said, “ come here and speak 
to me. Poor little girl, you will not miss 
me. You may remember me, perhaps, 
but do not hate me, for I could not help it. 
Promise me — not to hate me!” 

The child buried her face in the coverlet 
and sobbed with the anguish of one beyond 
her years. Then, at the last, the all but 
stony heart was touched and Ilma also 
wept. 

“O my child, my little child! God for- 
give me hee all these years. My little child, 
creep closer tome! If I had only known 
the sweetness of your love! Dear Violet, 
dear child! Where are the flowers, your 
namesakes? I know the fragrance,—it 
takes me back, — far back, to the lost beau- 
ty of my youth. Dear Violet, do not cry!” 

But she herself sobbed gently on until ex- 
hausted. 

Presently the maid took the little girl out 
of the mother’s feeble clasp, and away to the 
nursery. 

Then the sun crept gradually from the 
room ; the purple mist arose from the river 
and filled the atmosphere. And Ilma 
roused a little and spoke : — 

“Such a dear dream! The beginning of 
rest! Love for the little child! Ah, yes! 
It must be tlie old love returned, — the old, 
sweet love for Harry!” Then her voice 
dwindled to a whisper. “It is getting dark ; 
where is Neal? Neal—and--Vialet” — 


Now came a long, long hush, and Neal, 
upon his knees, sobbed hard and bitterly. 


Ten years have passed, and Neal, pros- 
perous in his profession, is laying the foun- 
dation of a comfortable fortune. 

Violet Van Clerc is seventeen, with much 
of her mother’s beauty, — perhaps a thought 
more slender, with darker eyes and hair. 
She has come home from school for the 
April vacation, home to Mrs. Gunderson’s, 
Neal and his aunt having been her joint 
guardians. 

She is very pure, and sweet, and girlish, 
thinks Neal, as be stands looking down up- 
on her in the dimly lit drawing-room, just 
before dinner. 

“You have some violets there,” he says, 
touching her shoulder knot. “Do you re- 
member those I used to bring you when 
you were a little violet yourself?’ 

“Yes,” she says gravely; “I have: never 
forgotten them.’ 

“ Perhaps,” he continues ‘slowly, “ per- 
haps you will give me a single flower to- 
right” 

“ You shall have all,” she answers, look- 
ing up with an exguisite blush. 

' He takes them, but speaks again slow- 

“Violet, —nay, dearest, do not start! 
Will you give me another flower—of the 
same name, but more precious by far? 
Will you give me — yourself?” 

And drawing her sweet young face to 
his shoulder he reads her answer, and won- 
ders if he has deserved so much happiness 
of Heaven! 


THE RIVER MEADOWS. 


BY MISS L. A. SAVARY. 


ME from the river meadows, 
Bearing the fragrant hay 
To the old barn at the homestead 
At the close of a summer’s day.. 


O pleasart river meadows! 

Where the clover and daisies grow, 
Where the river winds serenely, 

And the white sails come and go. 


Easy Wareuam, Mass, 1883. 


I see again the mowers 
Cutting the even swath, 

I see the startled sparrow 
With her nestlings in their path. 


O Time! from thy ceaseless marching 
Turn back to that summer day, 
When up from the river meadows 
I rode on the fragrant hay. 
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“¥OY COMETH IN THE MORNING.” 


= I AM sogladitisraining! Thereis no 
chance of visitors to bore us this after- 
noon; so we can have our five-o’clock teain 
ace and quietness,” exclaims Gertrude 
illas, hast‘ly entering her cousin’s dress- 
ing-room. “Cousin Gertrude, do have it 
here, it looks so cozy and bright.” 

Ard Gertrude Hillas the yourger puts 
her arms coaxingly around Gertrude Hillas 
the elder. 

“Very well, Cear,” replies the person ad- 
dressed as “Cousin Gertrude.” “ How is 
your mother now? easier, is she?” 

“] think so. I have been reading to her, 
and she has just settled to try to have a 
sleep. But there is an invitation come that 
I waat to talk to you about. I ’ll go and 
bring it; it is in mamma’s room,” and off 
the younger goes, leaviag “Cousin Ger- 
trude” by herself. 

A casual observer would have had some 
difficulty in making a guess as to the exact 

of the latter. Small, yet dignified-look- 
ing, she has a faded, delicately cut oval face, 
whereon even yet linger the roses of her 
outh. She is undeniably thoroughbred, 

m the smoothly arranged cvils of her 
abundant snowy hair to the arch of her 
pretty foot. Gertrude Hillas, despite her 
gtay hairs, is only thirty-six. Being un- 
married and independent, and having no 
near family ties, she has always lived with 
her cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Hillas. The 
latter is a querulous hypochondriac, too 
selfish or too indolent to take an interest in 
her house or children, so that the manage- 
ment of it all, to a great extent, falls upon 
quiet, sweet “ Cousin Gertrude.” Does one 
of the boys want to bring home a school- 
frienc for the holidays, it is “ Cousin Ger- 
trude ” who obtains the permission, that in 
some way or other the boys feel instinct- 
ively can only be obtained by her, and her 
alone. Do fussy Mr. Hillas’s accounts get 
into a state of hopeless confusion, it is 
“ Cousin Gertrude ”’s clear head that helps 
to put them straight again. And, now that 
Gertrude wants to go to the Loamshire 
Dispensary Ball, of course “ Cousin Ger- 
trude” is the first person to be consulted 


respecting it. 

Gertrude the younger returns, and there 
she sits, as pretty a girl as one could wish 
to look at on this dreary first of February. 
She is as “straight as an arrow,” her slim, 
girlish figure being draped in along, flowing 
silver-gray dress, and her bonny brown hair 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


tied with a blue ribbon the color of her eyes. 
She is just seventeen, and is excitedly dis- 
cussing the first great trouble of her ex- 
istence, — namely, the awfui probability of 
oe not being able to go to this, her first 
ball. 

“ You see, Cousin Gertrude, if I don’t go 
to this one, goodness only knows when | 
may have a chance of going to a ball again. 
Mamma says a London season would kill 
her, and she won’t let me go to either of my 
aunt’s,” 

“Oh, I dare say it will be managed in 
some way,” says the gentle voice of “ Cous- 
in Gertrude.” “Don’t worry your mother 
too much about it, and perliaps she will feel 
well enough before the ball. There is 
plenty of time. Why, this is only the first, 
and the invitation is for the tenth!” 

“If this were not such an out-of-the-way 
place, 1 should n’t mind so much; but one 
has so little amusement here. No wonder 
the boys ony it is a hundred miles from 
everywhere! I wish papa would take me 
up to London for a while.” 

“One thing ata time, Ger. Never mind 
London at present, but keep to the subject 
of the bail. What do you mean to wear?” 

“What ’s the use of deciding upon any- 
thing?” says Ger, shaking back her shining 
curls petulantly. ‘“ There is every probabil- 
ity that I shall not go. Papa won’t take me 
without a chaperon, and it is ten chances to 
one that mamma won’t go after all.” 

“Cousin Gertrude” laughs softly. Itisa 

culiar idiosyncrasy Pe hers, that little 

ugh, and somehow it generally re-assures 
the young folk. They seem to have a feel- 
ing that things must go right, or “ Cuusin 
Gertrude” could not laugh in that way. It 
half re assures Ger, who says, — 

“Of course I must wear white, as it is my 
first ball. Something all fluffs and puffs, = 
that kind of thing looks best on me. 

“ You shall wear my pearls, too, Ger.” 

“Cousin Gertrude, your lovely pearis! ” 
and Ge1’s blue eyes sparkle with surprise 
and detight. 

“Yes, 1 always intended them for you 
whenever you should come out. I am not 
likely ever to require them again;” and the 
little lady heaves just the very faintest sus- 
picion of a sigh as she dreamily looks into 
the depths of her tea-cup. 

The young girl looks at her, and says 
suddenly, — 

“Cousin Gertrude, I wish you were com- 
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ing to this ball. Why is it that you never 
care to go into company ? 

“I have lost my taste for such frivolities,” 
she says, smiling; “and so will you when 
you come tu have a hoary head like mine.” 

“ But I have heard mamma say that your 
hair was gray when you were a young girl,” 

“T think I shall zo and see your mother,” 
remarks “Cousin Gertrude,” rising, as if 
wishing to put an end to the conversation; 
“we must see what is to be done concerning 
this- wonderful ball.” 

A week speeds by. At least half-a-dozen 
times Mrs. Hillas has declared her intention 
of offering herself as a martyr upon the 
shrine of maternal affection and chaperon- 
age, and as often has she renounced it. 
Ger has been in despair. Her dress has 
been sent down from London, and fits to 
perfection; and, with this, and “ Cousin 
Gertrude”’s lovely pearls and her own 
bright face, a picture is presented which 
seems a pity to deprive the committee of the 
Loamshire Dispensary Ball the contempla- 
tion of. Her father, a true specimen of the 
wealthy, bucolic squire, is secretly congratu- 
lating himself upon the prospect of probable 
emancipation from the boredom of looking 
after his womankind, and reveling in the 
thought of meeting a few of his old cronies, 
with whom he intends getting into a quiet 
corner, and having a comfortable supper. 
Poor Ger does not get much sympathy from 
him, and to her proposal that he should be 
her chaperon he listens with as much horror 
as if she had requested him to attend the 
ball in his shooting-coat and bird’s-eye 
necktie. 

“ No, no, Ger, it can’t be done. If your 
mother is not weil enough to go, you must 
at home.” 

ears of disappointment are in the pretty 
blue eyes, and Ger says wistfully, — 

“ Papa, I am sure that, if you or mamma 
were to ask Mrs. Vereker, she would take 
me along with her girls.” 

“What!” he exclaims. “ Ask Mrs. Vere- 
ker to bring out the daughter of a Hillas of 
Hilton! Nonsense! As you are so very 
anxious to go, why not try to persuade 
Cousin Gertrude to chaperon you? Eh, 
Gertrude, what do you say -” 

“Cousin Gertrude” blushes a little, and 
smiles faintly. 

“ Really, Cousin William, I never thought 
of proposing myself; but, if Charlotte has 
no objection to my chaperoning Ger, I will 
do so with pleasure, rather than that she 
should lose the ball,” 

And the angel of the household departs to 
broach the sublect to Mrs. Hillas. 


“I declare, Miss Hillas, you do look 
beautiful! ” is the admiring exclamation of 
Simpson, as she hands, “ Cousin Gertrude” 


her fan and handkerchief on the evening of 
the ball. 

Her mistress laughs a quiet little laugh as 
sh= surveys herself in the cheva! glass. 
“ Cousin Gertrude ” has pointedly refused to 
wear a low-bodied dress, —— has objected to 
go at all unless she be allowed to dress in 
her own fashion. “ Her own fashion” is a 
rich black-velvet dress, with a square-cut 
body, the body, sleeves, and panier being 
trimmed with rich old point lace. A dia 
mond pendant hangs from the broad black 
velvet round her throat, and diamond stars. 
glisten amongst the coils of her snowy hair, 
She is contemplating her unwonted grand- 
eur, and leisurely drawing on her gloves, 
when a tap is heard at the door. 

“ Come in,” she savs, and the merry face 
of Dick Hillas—one of the boys, home 
from school on sick- leave —introduces it- 
self. Entering the room with a comical 
gesture of awe, he walks on tiptoe round his 
cousin. 

“ My word, Cousin Gertrude, you ‘ll take 
the shine out of Ger tonight. You look 
stunning!” 

“ Why, is Ger dressed ?” 

“Yes; I offered her the benefit of my 
valuable taste at ker tuilette, but was un- 
gratefully and ignominiously expelled from 
the room. Stay, I hear her! Hollo, Ger, 
come here and feel yourself extinguished!” 

Ger enters, looking fresh, and pretty, and 
girlish, in a wonderful combination of white 
tulle and blue forget-me-nots. She makesa 
gesture of admiration and surprise at her 
cousin’s appearance, and remarks archly, — 

“Why, Cousin Gertrude, you look as if 

ou required a chaperon yourself! You 
ook as if you had just stepped out of some 
old picture, with your white hair and black 
velvet and lace. You only want a few 
patches on your face to be perfect.” 

“Then, for your sake, I "Jl not put on the 
patches, Ger,” she says laughingly; “it , 
might ruin your prospects if I were to make 
myself too bewitching.” 


The ball is a very brilliant affair, for, in 
addition to the officers of the Loamshpe 
Invincibles, there are the officers of a regi- 
mert lately returned from Canada, and 
which, only a few days before, had been - 
quartered in the neighboring town of Store- 
ham. The flashing of the lights, the gay ~ 
dresses, the uniforms, the inspiriting music, 
the happy, merry faces of the young people, 
and the placid complacency of the elders, 
are all pleasant to look at and listen to; and 
no one enjoys the scene more than “ Cousiu 
Gertrude,” who persistently sits among the 
chaperons at the end of the room, refusin 
to dance, although one or two old friends 
press her to do so, 

The excitement has brought a flush to her 
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sweet face and a s 
which makes her look at least ten years 
younger. Strangers are asking who she is, 
and a tall, handsome officer of about forty- 
five takes a good long look at her, under 
cover of a friendly pillar, and thinks, “She 
must be married, or she would not dress in 
that way and sit amongst those old women ; 
yet, somehow, I don’t think she is,” and 
Colonel Westby, by way of solving the diffi- 
culty, goes up to the master of the ceremo- 
nies, and says, — 

“Will you introduce me to Miss Hillas?” 

The dapper little dancing-master, who is 
the master of the ceremonies, professes 
himself delighted to do so, promises Colonel 
Westby « treat, as Miss Hillas 1s one of his 
best pupils, and, leading him across the 
room, introduces him to Gertrude the 
younger. 

There is nothing for it but to ask the 
young lady to dance. Fervently he hopes 
that she may be eagaged; but the fates are 
against him, and in two minutes he is whirl- 
ing Ger round the room to the entrancing 
strains of the sweet “ Soldaten Lieder,” and 
all the while he is thinking “ Of course the 
Gertrude Hillas 1 knew is married. Sheis 
like every other woman. What an idiot | 
was even to fancy that she could be differ- 
ent! This young person is, I presume, a 
niece, or something of the kind.” 

A quarter of an hour later one of Ger’s 
multitudinous partners brings her to her 
chaperon, who is looking so pale that the 
girl says to her in an undertone, — 

“Cousin Gertrude, 1 am afraid you are 
net well, What is the matter?” 

“ Nothing, dear, only I have felt a little 
faint, — it is the heat, | suppose.” 

Here Doctor Wallace —a stout, middle- 
aged gentleman, and an old friend — inter- 
poses, saymg, — 

“ Come, Miss Hillas, come with me, and 
let me get you a glass of wine or something. 
Come, I insist upon it!” 

And the good-natured doctor draws her 
hand through his arm. 

Colonel Westby, standing in a recess, 
sees the fatniliar action, and thinks, — 

“Ah, that ‘s the husband, I suppose. 
Gracious heavens, what a fool I have 
been!” 


kle into her eyes 


It is four o’clock the next afternoon, and 
pretty Ger is sitting on the white, long- 
haired, fluffy hearth-rag in the drawing- 
room, her ball programme in her hand, dis- 
cussing her last-night’s partners with 
“ Cousin Gertrude,” who lies on the sofa. 
The !atter has been very silent all day,— 
fatigued, probably. But she had _ not 
danced, so what could it be? 

Mr. Lawrenson,” Ger reads. “ O Cous- 
in Gertrude, I am sure that that young man 


has been taking lessons in dancing lately, — 
you should have seen how he did all his 
steps.” 

“ Well, it shows that he is, at least, an apt 
pupil.” 

Ger reads down the list, making com- 
ments as she goes along. At length she 
stops, puzzled. 

“ What name can this be? It is so very 
badly written that I cannot read it.” 

“ Spell it,” suggests “ Cousin Gertrude.” 

“Oh, I can’t make anything of it; try if 
you can.” 

And she hands the programme to her 
cousin, who bends toward the firelight and 
reads off fluently, — 

“ Colonel Westby.” 

“Oh, yes, of course I recollect, — that 
nice gentleman with the great beard; he 
dances so nicely, too.” 

“Cousin Gertrude” also recollects that 
little fact, but she says nothing. Present! 
the door is suddenly burst open, and Dic 
rushes in, exclaiming, as he gives his cousin 
a hug, — 

“I say, Cousin Gertrude, here ’s a lark! 
Who ’ll say I have n’t the spirit of prophecy ? 
Did n’t I say that you ‘d take the shine out 
of Ger last night ? 

“Tam afraid you were and are singular 
in your opinion, Dick,” she says, smiling at 
the lad’s impetuosity. 

“Not a bit of it! Fred Baker, — you 
know he’s an ensign in the Invincibles, — 
well, he told me that ever so many people 
said that you looked stunning; and one old 
chap, a Colonel Westby, asked to be intro- 
duced to you, but was introduced to Ger by 
mistake. What a sell it must have been for 
him!” concludes Dick pathetically, and 
with all the charming candor of a brother. 

Ger laughs heartily, and enjoys the joke. 
“ Cousin Gertrude” also laughs, but it is a 
strange little hysterical laugh, and all that 
evening she spends in her own room, 
Every one in the house says that she is 
tired after the unaccustomed excitement of 
the ball. 


It is the day before St. Valentine’s Day, 
and Colonel Westby walks down the princi- 
pal business street of Storeham. He stops 
at a shop door, turns his back to it, and 
looks cautiously up and down the street, 
with such a palpable affectation of indiffer- 
ence that the deception is a most pitiable 
failure. The very man ip the shep sees 
through the pretence, and smirks behind 
his desk. As for Colonel Westby himself, 
he feels that the very little dog on the path- 
way, which wags its tail and looks up tohim 
so knowingly, is perfectly aware that he is 
contemplating buying a vaientine, and in- 
tends consummating his temporary insanity 
by sending it to a woman whom he had 
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loved fifteen years ago. Fifteen years 
ought to have obliterated the memory of an 
old love. but somehow or other, when 
Horace Westby heard yesterday that Ger- 
trude Hillas was yet unmarried, he thought 
of a day long ago when her sweet face had 
lain on his shoulder, and her firm, gentle 
voice had said, — 

“We must part, Horace. We are too 
poor to think of marrying. I shall never 
marry another man. We may be better off 
in the future, but remember that you are 
not bound to me.” 

He haa asked her to write to him, but she 
had refused, saying, — 

“ No, for then you would feel yourself in a 
measure bound to me.” 

A year later he had heard of her having 
become an heiress, and, although soon 
after he had been very near her home, his 

ride had kept him from seeking her out, 
or he was still a poor man. But now he 
had returned a wealthy and distinguished 
officer, and through all he had cherished in 
his faithful heart the remembrance of hee 
words : — 

“ I shall never marry another man.” 

Upon his return to Engiand he had de- 
termined to find her out, and the unexpect- 
ed sight of her as a chaperon at the Dis- 
pensary Ball, and the mistake about the in- 
troduction, had led him to believe her mar- 
ried; but with the knowledge of the truth 
that she was yet single had a!so come back 
a great deal of the old love. 

The obliging shopkeeper exhibits bales of 
valentines, — valentines in boxes, valentines 
not in boxes; valentines with appeals capa- 
ble of sofiening the most obdurate hearts ; 
valentines all roses and lilies; valentines 
with the whole heathen mythology upon 
them; valentines with figures of modern 
couples upon them, “bedecked and be- 
draped ;” and valentines with figures “ no- 
ble, and nude, and antique.” Never was 
there seen such an array of valentines. 
Yet not one of them pleases Colonel West- 
by, who consummates his morning’s search 
by merely purchasing a sheet of note-paper 
with an elaborately embroidered lace edge 
an inch and a half indepth. This he carries 
in a gingerly manner to his hotel, on his 
way thither as carefully avoiding his friends 
as if he were contemplating committing a 
forgery and felt that the intention was 
written on his torehead. Seated in his own 
room, he writes a few lines, the concluding 
ones being, — 


“I feel I needs must play a part 
Wherein is something to be done, 
If I would not be left alone 
Life-long, with love unsatisfied.” 


He addresses the envelope to “ Miss Ger- 


trude Hillas,” and carries it to the post him- 
self, saying as he drops it in, — 
“T shall call upon her tomorrow.” 


“* Miss Gertrude Hillas,’ * Miss Gertrude 
Hillas,’—two valentines, I suppose, for 
you, Ger;” and Mr. Hillas throws the 
missives across the breakfast-table to his 
daughter. 

“ My eye, is n’t this a swellish arranze- 
ment!” ejaculates Dick, looking over his 
sister’s shoulder at an elaborate combination 
of white satin, and gold, and flowers. 
“ Who is it from, Ger?” 

“Oh, from that stupid boy you brought 
home with you last summer,—ridiculous 
fellow!” 

“ Ah, r Bob Jellicoe; he ’s in a chronic 
state of love; he ’s always getting ‘ stuck,’ 
for he spends his time in running after girls 
and writing poetry to them. But, I say, 
who ’s your shabby lover?” he asks, as Ger 
opens the other envelope, which simply 
contains a sheet of lace-edged paper, with a 
few verses written thereon. 

“TI ’m sure I don’t kuow; I never saw 
the writing before.” 

* Ah, poor wretch,” exclaims Dick, tragic- 
ally, “ what a terrible state he must be in.” 

“Tt does n’t look like the writing of a 
young man,” says Ger, regarding it atten- 
tively. “ Do look at it, Cousin Gertrude.” 

“Cousin Gertrude” does as she is re- 
quested, and looks upon the well-known and 
well-remembered writiug of Horace Westby. 
She reads the lines, and then suddenly 
leaves the breakfast-room. 

When she gains her own apartment, 
“ Cousin Gertrude” Jocks the door, and, 
standing in the middle of the room, with 
her hands clasped and a strange look upon 
her scared, white face, her thoughts go back 
fifteen years; and the more Gertrude recalls 
the loving, earnest words and tones of the 
Horace Westby of long ago, the more con- 
vinced does she feel that the valentiue was 
meant for her. But “ Cousin Gertrude ” isa 
shy little woman and a proud little woman, 
ton; beside, she is somewhat afraid of 
making herself look ridiculous, if she should 
dare to ask Ger for it. And as she sits 
thinking a sudden thought comes like a 
— cloud to obscure the sunshine which 

as arisen in her heart, and she reflects, — 

“ But is he not married? They told me 
so long ago.” 

“Cousin Gertrude” cannot unravel the 
mystery. Her customary equanimity is so 
disturbed that she feels that she cannot en- 
counter the battery of the eyes of the young 
people who would be sure to detect any- 
thing unusual in her manner; so, putting 
on her walking attire, she determines to go 


and spend the day at the rectory, two miles 
away. 
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*] shall be back to dinner,” she says to 
the servant in the hall. “I am going to 
walk to the rectory.” 


“ Miss Gertrude Hillas ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And Colonel Westby is ushered into the 
drawing-room, where Ger sits at the piano. 

After the usual greetings, Ger decorously 
offers apologies for her mother’s non-ap- 
pearance on the score of ill-health. The 
colonel looks sympathetic, and keeps won- 
dering why “Cousin Gertrude” does not 
come. Of course, he concludes, the servant 
has told her. 

A fifteen minutes’ conversation ensuss, 
and, as he rises to go, Colonel Westby 


says, — 

“Miss Gertrude Hillas,—I hope she is 
quite well.” 

“ Quite well, thank you. She went away 
after breakfast this morning, to spend the 
day with a friend.” 

Colonel Westby walks under the trees of 
Hilton Park, inwardly anathematizing him- 
self for having sent that valentine. It is 
quite evident that Gertrude Hillas does not 
care for him now. Of course she never had 
cared, —her little, sweet ways were those 
of a confirmed flirt, not those of the good, 
sweet woman he had ever imagined her to 
be! What a fool he was to fancy that she 
had ever loved him, — to fancy that a wom- 
an could be constant! 

Colonel Westby leans over a little rustic 
bridge, the dark, grand old woods behind 
him, and a pleasant vista of woodland before 
him; the little stream beneath rushes over 
the moss-grown stones, whilst a clear win- 
try sunset touches with silver the yet leaf- 
less branches of the trees. But he sees 
nothing of all this, — at least, if he does, he 
is not aware of it; the trees may be covered 

with the tender green clothing of the spring 
for anything he knows. He isin athorough- 
ly bad temper, and tries to give vent to it by 
viciously kicking the stones into the broo 
below. 

So intent is he upon his employment that 
he does not notice that a lady is watching 
him, —a quiet little lady in a soft gray 
dress and a scarlet cloak, who has emerged 
from one of the woodland paths. Swift 
blushes chase each other across her sweet 
but somewhat faded face. At last she 
nerves herself, and, instead of passing 
Colonel Westby, with a beating heart she 
approaches, and, holding out her hand, 
says, — 

“How are you? I am very glad to see 

ao starts as if a ghost, or hamadryad, or 


There stands the cause of all his annoy- 
ance; yet, somehow or other, he cannot 
make up his mind to seem very terrible. 
However, he determines to be cool, — yes, 
very cool; to treat her just as indifterently 
as she has apparently treated Lim. All 
this time he has not said anything, and is 
standing with her hand in his, looking down 


at the sweet upturned face; and she, in- 
terpreting his silence differently, says, with 
quivering lips and a héart beating tumultu- 
ously at her own temerity, — 

“ You sent a valentine to Hilton?” 

His face flushes, but he holds her hand 
more tightly, 

“Yes; did you receive it?” 

“No; it was addressed to Miss Gertrude 
Hillas, —I am Miss Hillas now. You see 
I am not so young as I once was. My 
cousin received it— but—I thought it was 
for me.” 

Where is his anger now? He knows or 
cares not. A great joy takes its place as he 
whispers, — 

“ Gertrude, I went to Hilton today to ask 
you to become my wife. I have never loved 
any one else.” 

“ Nor have I any but you, Horace.” 

He folds her in his arms, and, as he does 
so, he strokes her hair, and inquires, — 

“ But about these white hairs, Gertrude ?” 
“I had a dreadful illness, and after it my 
hair became quite white,” she informs him. 

“ What caused the illness?” he pursues, 
in a'l innocence. 

The question has to be repeated several 
times before she answers, — 

“I heard you were married.” 


“ Well, who was right?” exclaims Dick 
exultingly, thenextday. ‘Cousin Gertrude, 
did n’t I tell you you d take the shine out of 
Ger?” 

“ Come here, Dick, till I whisper some- 
thing to you. When you were a little fellow 
in petticoats I knew Horace Westby, and we 
each promised never to marry any one else.” 

Dick’s eyes grow wider with amazement, 
and he asks, — 

“And really, Cousin Gertrude, has he 
come back to you?” 

“Well, awful 

“Well, 1’m aw so you ’re yoing, 
Cousin Gertrude, sorr and 
there is a suspicious moisture in the affec- 
tionate lad’s eyes; “ but he’s the right sort, 
and I ’m sure you Il be happy.” 

With her whole heart “ Cousin Gertrude” 
endorses Dick’s estimate, and there comes 
into her mind the words of the “sweet 
singer,” — 

“Weeping may endure for a night, but 


something equaily abnormal, had appeared. 


joy cometh in the morning.” 
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66 vs not that a darker shade of crimson 

you have in your hand, Mr. Davidson ? 
Let me take it, please: it will work in here, 
I think.” 

“I wonder, now, if I could not get this 
sort of thing introduced as an clective at 
Harvard,” answers the young man ad- 
dressed, extricating a skein from the almost 
hopeless tangle his idle fingers have suc- 
ceeded in making of a pretty work-basket, 
and handing it over to his companion. 

He is a very fresh ex-freshman, as five- 
minutes’ conversation with him, mostly 
made up of allusions to “us fellows,” “ our 
crew,” “cuts and digs,” would easily show. 
He is lolling in a hotel piazza chair, just as 
lazily as he dares, since he is somewhat 
anxious as to the impression he may make 
on his companion, the pretty Miss Ashford, 
niece of the rich Miss Creighton, a young 
lady some years his senior, and somewhat of 
. belle this season, at the Hotel des Habits 

ins. 

_ “You might make the attempt,” answers 
Miss Ashford, with her slowest * drawl. 
“No doubt it would be an improvement on 
some of your present occupations there, 
since it is capable of being made a useful 
accomplishment.” 

“How rough you always are on us fel- 
lows, Miss Ashford! I do not see that this 
work is so very useful, but it serves to pass 
away some time in such a stupid place as 
this,” says the young man, gazing scorn- 
fully about over the piazza, where sit groups 
of ladies, with here and there at rare inter 
vals a gentleman ; all equally placid, equally 
bored, equally commonplace. “ How long 
have you been at work on this one piece, 
now ?” he goes on, convinced that a due re- 
gard to the art of making one’s self agreeable 
compels one to talk. 

“Lec me see; when did you come here?” 

“Just three weeks ago yesterday,” prompt- 
ly responded the young man. 

*“Solong as that? Now | think of it, I 
began this just the day before, so as to 
have something with which to amuse my- 
self while you were hete.” 

“You might have spared yourself this 
trouble and taken me instead; I answer in- 
differently well for such a purpose ; beside, 
I am warranted not to change, and that is 
more than you can say of this stuff.” 

“That is a very pretty thing to say, Mr. 
Davidson, but let me explain some of the 
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think you appreciate its charms. Notice 
this poppy, vow; it is a real field flower; 
cannot you imagine it waving in the sun- 
shine in the midst of a cornfield some 
breezy morning, or swinging lazily on its 
stem in a hot August noon? Then see how 
viciously I stab my needle into the heart of 
this daisy! I am pretending that is Belle 
Tofton, who was not nice to me at the 
‘German’ last Tuesday; and this leaf here, 
with a broken stem, stands for the fleshy 
old widower, Mr. Blair, who bored me so 
last month, and I am making it a sickly 
green, as a revenge for all those stories 
about his first wife who looked like me, and 
was so very capable, and all the rest, — 
such as they always tell. If I were working 
a rose with thorns, now, perhaps ” — 

“ Perhaps you would think the thorn was 
meant for me.” 

“You are not to be absurd, and you are 
not to look cross, Mr. Davidson. Belle 
Tofton and all her set are over there on the 
other end of the piazaa, and they are 
watching us. Hold the umbrella so as to 
hide your own face, and let the sunlight fall 
on'my hair. That is better, and becoming 
to me, too.” 


* What a queer girl you are, Miss Ash- 
ford !” 

“Oh, no, Iam not. I am very much like 
other girls, only, probably, you have not 
had many opportunities to make a study of 
the class. What were you saying, Aunt 
Jane?” 

“I was saying,” answered the lady ad- 
dressed, who, with two others, all equally 
proper and ideal-chaperon-looking, in plain 
black silks, and with gray puffs down the 
sides of their smooth temples, was sitting 
with her fancy-work just inside a long win- 
dow, “I was saying that there seems to bea 
good sailing breeze and no one out enjoy- 
ing it.” 

“So there is, Miss Creighton, a capital 
breeze! Won't you go, Miss Ray? I ’ll 
signal for my boat.” 

“Is n’t it rather warm?” 

“Not with such a breeze; out on the 
water it will be cooler than on this stuffy 
piazza. Do say yes; make her say yes, 
Miss Creighton!” 

“ No one else out, did you say?” answer- 


ed Miss Ray Ashford, beginning slowly to 
— silks and crewels into her work- 
asket. 


mysteries of embroidery to you; I do not 


“No, no one out,” returned Mr. David- 
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son. “It will make quite a sensation our 
oing, Miss Ray, since every one is out 
ere, and they have nothing else to do but 
watch each other and suffocate. Stupid old 
hole, any way, or would be if you were not 
here.” 

“ How kind you are, Mr. Davidson, since 
you think both to say pleasant things and to 
do them! I am willing to confess the idea 
of a sensation is decidediy refreshing ; it is 
so long since I have experienced anything 
of the kind. Yes, we will go.” 

Mr. Davidson is considered by the ladies 
of the Hotel des Habits Fins to be devoted- 
ly in love, for the time pam: 4 with Miss 
Ashford, and his next remark partakes of 
the nature of that sentiment. 

“1 should like to make you experience a 
sensation, Miss Ray. I think I could if you 
would only give a fellow a chance.” 

“You are not to look sentimental, Mr. 
Davidson, or I shall not go, and then 
neither you nor the crowd here assembled 
will see my new boating-dress; it is white 
and gold, —an exquisite thing.” 

“ Ray,” called Miss Creighton, “I ho 
you will not be gone long; one is apt to be 
detained. The wind and tides act so queer- 
ly here; one or the other is always going 
out or down at the wrong time, and young 
people are careless when they are going 
about so constantly,” she added, smiling 
complacently round upon the other elderly 
ladies, whose daughters and nieces were not 

oing about at all, but were busy and dull 
hike their mammas and aunts, 

“You trust Miss Ashford quite a good 
deal by herself, Miss Creighton; it always 
seemed safer to me to have a party of sever- 
al young people and one chaperon, though 
1 am sure I do not know which of us elder- 
ly ladies could go sailing,” pursued one of 
the matrons. “I often wish I cou'd sail, 
for my giris’ sakes; it keeps them at home 
so much more, but then I am very particu- 
lar. Would you put the gold stripe next 
the crimson or the blue, Miss Creighton? 
I want this to look quite oriental, and you 
have traveled so much, — Europe, Egypt, 
up the Nile, and all, you must be a good 
judge. I suppose that is where Miss Ray 
Soareed her independent ways, traveling 
about so.” 

“ Next the blue, I think, Mrs. Smithson; 
and, as you were saying, sailing parties are 
pleasant, if they are well mixed, like a Food 
salad; but I find one gentleman seldom 
likes the responsibility of many young ladies 
atatime. Not but what I think it is charm- 
ing, and I am sorry for the girls that there 
are co more gentlemen here. I think I will 
go to my room. How drowsy this air 
makes one!” 

“ Did you ever see any one prouder than 
she is of that niece of hers?” went on Mrs. 


Smithson. “She is not so very young, nor 
so very handsome, but she will come in for 
her aunt’s money some day, and that is the 
attraction, I suppose. Well, she has not 
married her off yet, and people do say there 
was some kind of a story abouta flirtation in 
Havana one winter, from which Miss Ray 
did not come away quite heart-whole; but 
she seems to relish more of the same kind 
of affairs, if it is so. Huw she carries on 
with that Davidson now! She— What, 
must you go too? Well, I have worked 
enough myself, I think, and probably a nap 
will freshen me up. The stage will come in 
before long; I hope some pleasant people 
will be in it, —some gentlemen whom one 
knows.” 

Down by the wharf, Mr. Davidson, in 
most immaculate and becoming Lyon 
costume, is standing near his lovely sail- 
boat, awaiting for Miss Ashford’s first ap- 
pearance in the doorway of the hotel, when 
he will make a sudden dash up the ste 
and over the grass to escort her down. He 
is aware he will look very well while per- 
forming this gallant act, — in fact he rather 
counts upon it, as one feature in the im- 
pression they will make upon the minds of 
the other boarders,—young ladies who 
have no invitations to sail, young gentlemen 
whose fathers have not provided them with 
sail-boats. Mr. Davidson is not above the 
small vanities of life. He is not impatient, 
though Miss Ashford takes rather long to 
array herself in the white-and-gold apparel, 
for he is thinking, and thinking is not a 
usual proceeding with Mr. Davidson. It is 
now some three weeks, he considers, since 
he came to the Hotel des Habits Firs, and 
he has succeeded in convincing himself that 
just at present he is honoring the prett 
Miss Ashford by being quite in love wit 
her. She is rather different from other 
se he knows, and sometimes says sharp 
ittle things which rasp his sensitive selt- 
esteem like a file; but then he supposes that 
is only her way, and previous experience 
has made him positive that young Davidson, 
backed by old Davidson’s money, cannot 
but be successful in any small heart ven- 
tures he may choose to undertake. As he 
stands waiting, clasping his arm sometimes 
about the mast of the Szren, which dances 
and courtesies as the merry blue waves 
sport about her bows, he comes suddenly to 
a decision. Why not marry Miss Ashford ? 
She is awfully pretty; people say she is 
oider than himself, but she does not look st; 
there is no particular need of finishing col- 
lege, — a tellow with money can get along 
without that sort of thing; he has already 
tried some sentiment upon her, and, just as 
she comes into sight on the hotel piazza, he 
decides that the sensation which Miss Ash- 
ford shall experience today shall be that of 
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returning as the fiancée of that fine young 

fellow, Davidson. This decision adds a 

little to the impressment with which he 
eets her and escorts her down toward the 
at, and also causes Miss Ashford to de- 

cide promptly when he suggests the ad- 

are ot having a skipper to sail the 
at. 

' “Oh, no, sail it yourself, please. There 
is nothing I like so well as the masterful air 
it gives you when you have the boat entirely 
in your own control.” To herself she adds, 
“If he has to attend to the sailing he cer- 
tainly cannot talk so much, and there are 
dangerous symptoms about him. I hope 
the boy will not be ridiculous.” 

Mr. Davidson does not resist this bit of 
flattery, gives up his idea of beaching the 
boat on the island yonder and indulging in 
his bit of sentiment on that romantic shore ; 
looks above and around with a critical eye, 
and concludes that there will be just about 
wind enough to sail lazily along and talk as 
they go; reflects that he never read in a 
novel of a young fellow who sailed a boat 
and asked a lady to marry him at one and 
the same time; thinks it will be a sovelty, 
and sw takes the tiller in hand, and the boat 
dances away in the sunshine over the 
sparkling waters. 

Miss Ashford settles herself must com- 
‘fortably, and with elaborate unconcern 
brings out a new novel, which she has in- 
tended as a bar to too much conversation. 
Téte-d-téte sails are not favorites with her, 
but then what will not one do for amuse- 
ment at a quiet summer resort, when one is 
young and pretty, and dullness is untold 
misery, and prolonged inactivity savors of 
sober midale age and its mediocre delights ? 
Considering that unalloyed happiness is not 
usual even when one is a belle, she decides 
to enjoy, to the utmost, the sunshine, the 
breeze, and the fairy-boat, and to put as far 
in the background as may be consistent 
with good manners, her companion and 
possible lover. Selfish, perhaps, but then 
- Miss Ashford is a young lady with mem- 
ories, and such persons are always more or 
less self-centred. Mr. Davidson protests 
against the book and takes every opportuni- 
ty to give a personal turn to touches of 
sentiment onthe author’s part. Miss Ash- 
ford skillfully parries. When a lull in the 
breeze gives af opportunity for conversa- 
tion, and Mr. Davidson waxes confidential 
and somewhat tender, a decided tipping of 
the boat arouses him to action. 

“What is the matter? You must not 
shake the boat so!” 

“Only my veil; cannot you reach it? 
- Ah, thank you; it would have broken my 

heart to have lost it; such a perfect match! 
Now we are comfortable again let us tell 


that is the way ordinary people do on such 
excursions is these; it serves to amuse and 
instruct.” 

“But I want to talk seriously to 
Miss Ray. My father?” — 

“Ts your father a serious subjegg? ‘Then 
Go not let us talk about him, esp ly. on 
such a day as this. By the way, coul@in’t 
you tack here? Suppose now we were ig 
change our course and run over to Sunn 
Point and cali on the Merriams, which tac 
should we be on, starboard or port? Do 
teach me something about sailing; why 
cannot I steer?” 

The soaring human boy does not exist, 
she thinks, who could resist the opportunity 
to exhibit his nautical knowledge. Mr. 
Davidson makes another effort, however. 

“T will teach you how to steer a life, 
Miss Ray. May I? What do you care 
about a boat ?” 

“Ever so much. Which way shall I pull 
this thing? Is n’t it a tiller? What do 
you mean by ‘keeping her up’? There, 
am I not doing this right? Oh, how it 
pulls!” 

“If you are determined to steer you must 
take some point and keep her bow straight 
for that; take the Merriams’ boat-house, if 
you want to, though | do not see what you 
care to go over there for.” 

“For several things; first, they have a 
pleasant set at the house. Have n’t you 
seen any of the girls ?” 

“ No, and I do not want to.” 

* “Now, you are not polite; and then, I 
would like them to see my new dress, and 
the boat, and you, — you are quite presenta- 
bie, sometimes.” 

“For a sensible girl, you do talk the 
greatest amount of nonsense, Miss Ray; 
and yet sometimes your eyes are sad, when 
you” — 

“Oh, no, Iam never sad! Why should I 
be? Iam hungry, now. What is the mat- 
ter? am I not steering right?” as Mr. 
Davidson puts his hand on the tiller. 

“ Not if you are going to the Merriams’.” 

“Well, I was not, you see. I was watch- 
ing that queer little boat down the bay. 

hat is she doing? Is there not one man 
in it, all alone ?” 

“ Some fisherman, I suppose; never mind 
him. Miss Ashford, you know my father 
always said I ought to marry early aud set 
tle down at home.” 

“And you do not feel like doing it, 1 
suppose! I do not blame you, I am sure.” 

“Oh, I should not mind, if I could find 
just the sort of girl I liked.” 

“ That is the difficulty now-a-days; it is so 
hard for the right kind of people to find 
each other out, and they do say that it has 


stories, or guess riddles, or play a game, — 


one out of fashion, — that necessity for 
oving, which used to be considered the 
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prime factor in all properly arranged mar- 
riages ; but I am certain you would want to 
fall ir love the old style. I wonder if I 
cannot help you; I know lots of nice girls.” 

“Thank you, | wiil not trouble you. 1 
was thinking now, Miss Ashford ” — 

“ That the wind was dying away? So it 
seems to me; but, look! Please hand me 
the glass, Mr. Davidson. There, I knew it; 
the person in that boat is signaling to us. 
We must go to him at once; this seems 
like an adventure. Am I headed right 
now?” : 

“ Bother the fellow! 
at us for?” 

“He is probably in distress; that is a 
white handkerchief he 1s flying; it cannot be 
any one we know, out here!” 

“ He will have a chance to get tired be- 
fore we reach him at this rate.” 

“Cannot you hurry?” 

“ As a general thing, when you are in a 
sail boat, you have to go as the wind de- 
cides. Perhaps you would like me to take 
to the oars, too; you seem vastly more in- 
terested in that strange fellow yonder than 
in anything I have to say.” 

“TI would not be cross, Mr. Davidson, 
when we are having such a delightful time ; 
we came out for a new sensation, you re- 
member; perhaps that is an embodied one 
in the little boat.” 

“1 did not bargain for another man in th+ 
affair.” 

“ We must not be selfish. Are we getting 
nearer? Let me look again, please.” 

It is late afternoon now, and the soft haze 
of a summer day is over the water; the 
golden glory shimmers on land and sea and 
bathes the curving lines of the emerald 
shores with the tender, dreamy light of 
romance and repose. The fragrant breath 
of the yellow pine is wafted over the rip- 
pling waves, and now and then a clear bird- 
note breaks in upon the silence, The 
white-winged boat, a thing of life, moves 
slowly over the blue waters, that do not 
toss and ripple and laugh in her face as on 
she comes, but give out a soft, lulling hush, 
hush. Down the bay, but ever growing 
nearer and more distinct, lies the small 

cockle-shell of a boat, resting nearly motion- 
less now on the water; its occupant, a 
gentleman, as the glass in Miss Ashford’s 
hand has disclosed, is quietly waiting, dip- 
ping an oar first on this side, now on that, 
and holding the restive little boat, with 
which current and wave would fain frolic 
and sport, steadily in its place. Bernard 
Graham has never ceased to wonder why 
fate shouid have been so kind to him that 
August afternoon, The spraining of a 
wrist and breaking of an oar, when one is 
simply on pleasure bent, are not generally 


What is he waving 


been uncomfortable at first, the wonder as 
to when and how the distant shore was to 
be reached, but now he simply waits, rest- 
fully content. Does he know what she is 
bringing him ?—the beautiful Siren? 
Does he dream what treasure she has for 
him under her white wings? 

On board the sail boat there is silence al- 
so. Mr. Davidson is undeniably sulky. 
Miss Ashford is strangely unlike herself; 
that is, the self whom her friends and Mr. 
Davidson have known. As the distance be- 
tween the boats steadily decreases, she 
takes the glass once more in her hand; a 
passing cloud darkens the shore against 
which the row-boat stands relieved, and the 
figure of its occupant is plainly visible; she 
had known it from the first; in all the 
world there is none other like it to her. 
Slowly she drops the glass in her lap; her 
hands are clasped, her lips parted; every 
nerve is tense and strained. She remem- 
bers, ah, how plainly, that tropical, moon- 
light night in Havana, whea they two saw 
each other last. The heavy breath of the 
white lilies is all about her now; the stars 
of the jessamine gleam out from the green 
masses of the vine-wreathed porch, and she 
knows how cool their leaves felt as she laid 
her hot cheeks against them, when he went 
down the steps, away from her, into the 
night. It had been her fauit and she knew 
it, but how she had suffered no one dreamed. 
How she hated the mocking-bird that burst 
into a flood of joyous rippling song when 
his last footstep sounded down the walk! 
She had never heard one since but there 
came, through and under the melody, ever 
the words, “I shall never stop loving you, 
Ray, — Heaven knows | cannot; but I shall 
not ask again for what was once my own. 
If ever you can give me back the glorious 
gift of your love, come to me, dear. I shall 
wait.” And this was what she had kept in 
her heart these last, bitter years, when she 
had laughed and sung, danced and flirted, 
vainly trying to forget. 

Suddenly the wind freshens; the Siren 
gives a leap forward ; the clear breeze sweeps 
away the clouds of distrust and sorrow from 
Ray Ashford’s heart, and the glad, happy 
pulses throb and beat. She is coming to 
him now, she thinks. She will show him 
her heart; it shall gleam in her eyes and in 
her smile. In the bright, strong light of 
this August sun he shall see there are no 
mists of pride, no shadows of doubt, be- 
tween them now. Hateful is the memory of 
the dusky, tropic heated night; glorious the 
clear, blue heaven, sparkling water, and 
wind-swept air of this summer afternoon off 
the New-England coast. 
“Hulloa! What ’s the matter?” is Mr, 


considered strokes of good fortune; it had 
16 


Davidson’s remark, as the boats come to- 
gether. 
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_ “T have broken an oar and sprained ~ 
wrist. I am sorry to have troubled you; 
did not see you had a lady aboard. If you 
will take me in tow you will save me much 
painful effort. May I introduce myself?” 
Bernard Graham is a gentleman, and wins 
his way even into the good graces of Mr. 
Davidson, who makes it a rule to consider 
every gentleman, but himself, de trop in the 
company of ladies. He turns now toward 
Miss Ashford to wait for her consent to in- 
vite the stranger on board the Siren. He 
gives a quick exclamation half under his 
breath, and then waits; he scarcely knows 
her. She has crossed to the side of the 
boat nearest Mr. Graham; all the mocking, 
baffling light, Mr. Davidson knows so well, 
has gone from her eyes; they are wide 
open, tender, love-lit; her cheeks are pale, 


but a delicate under blush is deepening: 


every second; the saucy, ruby lips are 
curved with a geatle, beseeching smile ; she 
has torn off her gloves and holds both soft, 
white hands out toward the stranger. She 
does not say anything, — people seldom do 
talk much in these supreme moments of 
life, but Bernard Graham dves not wait for 
an invitation to enter Mr. Davidson’s boat, 
and, with one step, crosses and clasps her 
close in his arms. 

“ Ray, is it you at last? Thank Heaven 
for this !” 

Mr. Davidson is mute from astonishment ; 
mechanically he stoops and attaches the 
small boat to his own, mechanically he pre- 


pares to point the Szren's head in the di- 
rection of the hotel; he does not stop to 
analyze his emotions; somehow he vaguely 
realizes that, as regards the other two occu- 
pants of the boat, he is a nonentity, and in 
the region where he has usually located his 
heart he is conscious of a numb pain or an 
aching void. 

At the pier, the commonplace facts that 
they are nearing the hotel, that she has 
friends to meet and quesiions to answer, 
and that after ad she owes the glorious end 
and perfection of her day to Mr. Davidson, 
slowly dawn upon Miss Ashford’s mental 
vision. As she turns to thank him, the 
glory of her new-fonnd happiness encircles 
her with a radiant grace and beauty that 
dazzle the eyes of this voung gentleman, too 
much accustomed to viewing people through 
the lens of his own self-absorption. He is 
not sure but that after all he himself has ex- 

rienced the sensation of the day, — possi- 

ly two of them; but he recuperates from 
the shock with his accustomed zeal and 
celerity. Inthe evening he attaches him- 
self to Belle Tofton’s party at the other end 
of the piazza. It has been discovered that 
Mc. Graham is the wealthy English gentle- 
man from Cuba who was to have been the 
lion in New York the coming winter. 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. Davidson says, in reply 
to some remark, “ Miss Ashford is a nice 
girl, superior, you know, and all that sort of 
thing ; justthe kird of girl a fellow wants 
his friend to marry, don’t you see?” 


“MAKING THE BEST OF IT.” 


BY SYDNEY HERBERT. 


Valentine! Yes, now I know 
How wrong it was, when, years ago, 
In fond embrace entwined, 
We heeded not the future day, 
But laughed at them whose careful way 
Betrayed “the plodding mind.” 


We thought, sweet love, that glowing youth, 
Affection's trust, and friendship’s truth 
Would from us never fall : 
We thought of money as but dross, 
That gaining wealth was gaining loss, 
® And Love was lord of all.” 


Cmicaco, JANUARY, 1884. 


We talked of cots in valleys green, 
Of life amid a verdant scene, — 
A life of peace and joy, — 
And railed at ali who love the world: 
Our tiny scorn we freely hurled 
When we were girl and boy! 


Ah me! what things have come to pass, 

How often Time has turned his glass, 
Since, child-like, we discoursed ! 

So much we know of wedded strife, 

And sin and shame, that, darling wife, 
We ’re best as now, — divorced ! 
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MISTAKES IN NURSING. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


ie minister to the sick is one of the 
noblest ambitions of the present age, 
as evidenced by the number of people who 
voluntarily devote themselves to such du- 
ties, independently of the calls of affection 
or considerations of reward. To bea good 
nurse requires a rare combination of ex- 
cellences in the same individual, — intelli- 
gence, physical strength, a kind disposition 
with firmness, a light hand and foot, courage 
greater than that which animates the soldier 
on the battle-field, and, above all, untiring 
patience. Given these, and the nurse be 
comes more than half the remedy; not only 
inspiring confidence on the part of the 
patient, but of the surgeon or physician al- 
so, who can rely that his instructions will be 
carried out with implicit obedience to the 
letter. Such a paragon, however, is rarely 
to be met with, except as an emissary from 
one or another of those admirable institu- 
tions where ladies are trained under skillful 
managemeat for this work ; and in the vast 
majority of cases, an invalid is placed in the 
hands of his immediate friends cr relations, 
who, with the best intentions, it must be 
confessed often prejudice his comfort and 
retard his recovery by the very over-anxiety 
which is bred of affection. The object of 
this piece is not to convey the instructions 
necessary for the education of an accom- 
plished nurse,—a difficult task,— but to 
enumerate a few small points which should 
be avoided, as tending greatly to the dis- 
comfort of the patient, and for the guidance 
of those who, without previous experience, 
find themselves suddenly thrust into the 
most responsible position. 

Quietude is a great thing, of course; but 
real quietude means the absence of all ex- 
citement, and it must be remembered that 
anything out of the common will tend to ex- 
cite the mind of a sufferer. Do not, there- 
fore, walk on tiptoe, for this, in addition to 
its unusual elaboration of the gait, invari- 
ably causes a certain amount of creaking. 
Speak in low tones, but don’t whisper; a 
whisper will often awake a sleeper who 
would not be disturbed by ordinary con- 
versation; and never say “Hush!” Let 
your clothes and footcovering be of as 
noiseless and unobtrusive a character as 

ssible, and instead of gliding and totter- 
ing about like a rickety ghost, do not hesi- 
tate to walk. If you have occasion to say 
anything in the room say it so that the 
patient can hear it if he wishes, and do not 


let him be aware of your conspiring pri- 
vately with the others, especially at the 
door. That door has much to answer for. 
If it be visible from the bed, people open it 
cautiously, put their heads in, and slowly 
withdraw again. If, as is more frequently 
the case, it is screened by the bed curtains, 
mysterious openings and shuttings are 
heard, unattended with any apparent ingress 
or egress, and softo-voce colloquies go on 
outside. When you enter, do so honestly 
and at once ; do not spend five minutes in 
turning the handle, like a housebreaker, 
thereby producing a series of irritating little 
clicks, finally terminating in a big snap, 
with which the door flies open. If the latch 
be at all rusty, a handle that is slowly 
wound back in this way will often stick, and 
either require to be rattled back into posi- 
tion, or, if left as it is, may start back sud- 
denly, after a time, of its own accord with a 
report like a pistol-shot! It is always well 
to recoliect that 1t by no means follows that 
a sick person is asleep because his eyes are 
shut; he may be acutely conscious of ail 
that is passing in the room, though unable 
or unwilling to make any sign; and nothing 
can be more maddening, under such circum- 
stances, than to have people hush-sh-shing, 
and whispering around, and creaking about 
on the tips of their toes. We have all sym- 
pathized in our hearts with poor Sir Leices- 
ter Dedlock when his tongue was smitten 
with paralysis, with his sister constantly 
bending over him with ciasped hands, and 
murmuring, “ He is asleep!” — till, goaded 
to desperation, he makes signs for his slate 
and writes, “I am not.” 

Never stand at the foot of the bed and 
look at the patient. While talking to him, 
it is better to sit by the side of the bed, and 
as near the pillow as possible, so that you 
may converse easily, while your face and 

y are turned in the saine direction as, 
his. By this means, you can make all 
necessary observation of his features with- 
out enforcing the arrest of his eyes to your 
own, which is so embarrassing and disa- 
greeable to one lying in bed, and is almost 
unavoidable when facing him. Keephim in 
as comfortable a position as possible, by all 
means, but don’t be too demonstrative in 
smoothing the pillows and little offices of 
that sort. Fidgety attentions will worry 
him, and do him more harm than downright 
neglect. 

When you are sleepy, it is better for your 
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charge, as weil as for yourself, that you 
should go to bed at once, and get that re- 
pose in slumber to which you must succumb 
eventually, however strong your devotion 
may be, and however great the interests at 
Stake. It is not necesaary to dwell here on 
the prudence of economizing your strength, 
that you may be capable of greater or pro- 
longed exertions, should the need for them 
arise, or to look at this detail from the poiut 
of view which affects yourself. But, in any 
case, you can be of little or no service, worn 
out with fatigue, and in a condition more 
akin tosomnambulism than vigilance, and the 
spectacle of a nodding, dozing nurse is 
neither soothing nor re-assuring to the 
sufferer; while, if you be one near and dear 
to him, he will be tormented with anxiety 
lest you should impair your own health on 
his account. In such a case as this, you 
cannot do better than lie down comfortably 
on a sofa or bed where he can watch you, 
and there have a good nap, — for his sake. 

Some people have a great notion of 
“tempting the appetite” by the suggestion 
of all manner of eatables and drinkables, or 
by bringing them ready prepared to the 
bedside experimentally. This, no doubt, is 
very well at times, —during convalescence, 
for instance; but, as a medica) man, I am 
persuaded that it is a mistake in the earlier 
stages of an illness, when all food is loathed 
alike, and the creation of an appetite is an 
impossibility. The only thing to be done is 
to impress on the invalid the necessity of 
taking what is ordered for him at stated 
times, just as he takes his medicine; and it 
should be prepared on the same footing as a 
medicine, with the understanding that it isa 
nauseous dose, and must be presented in a 
form that will admit of its being swallowed 
as compactly and rapidly as possible. It is 
worse than useless to employ flavoring mat- 
ters at this stage, with the idea of makiag 
anything palatable; if you can render his 
food absolutely tasteless, you will do far 
more for him. And beyond this forcible 
administration, so to speak, of a certain 
amount, I think little good is gained by 
suggesting this or that delicacy, in the hope 
that your patient may be induced to “ fancy ” 
something. We may take it for granted 
that when he feels inclined for anything, he 
will ask for it spontaneously; and the 
promptings of nature are more likely to lead 
him to a choice of what is best for him, 


than our string of suggestions. I have fre- 
quently observed that when sick people 
have mentioned a desire for any special 
food, they almost invariably eat of it when it 
is procured; whereas it often happens, 
when they have been persuaded @ assent to 
something which has ~— proposed, the in- 
clination — if it ever existed — has passed 
away before the dish or article can be 
brought to them. 

I say, “If it ever existed ;” for there is 
no doubt that a patient often yields to sug- 
gestions in sheer extremity, simply for the 
sake of peace. I happened to be in a sick- 
room the other day, when a relative arrived 
on the scene. She had been warned to re- 
ag all emotion, and succeeded very well; 

ut her tender solicitude was wholly irre- 
ressible. I am sure that she asked at 
east twenty questions in less than a min- 
ute, until the unhappy sufferer writhed un- 
der them. “Shall I raise your head a little ? 
Will you have another pillow? Would n’t 
you like your head alittle higher? Let me 
fan you. Will you have the blind up? 
What can I get you? Some arrowroot? 
Do try some! 1 am sure you will be more 
comfortable with another pillow. Will you 
have one? Yes,do! 1 ’ll go and get one, 
Will you have acup of tea? I ’m sure it 
bacon do you good. A cup of tea won’t 
take a minute,” and so forth. The cup of 
tea has beeen a dreadful instrument in the 
hands of weH-meaning people, who would 
not knowingly have teased a fly. 

These are small things, you will say. 
But a small thing in health is often magni- 
fied to a grave matter in sickness, and the 
sum-total of them all may be as serious in 
their effect as the disease itself. It will be 
seen that the few points upon which I have 
laid stress are such as are calculated to 
promote tranquillity of mind, — which, in- 
deed, is half the battle in medical treat- 
ment. It is generally conceded that a 
trained nurse, who has no interest in the 
patient beyond that which the duties of her 
office impose, is better fitted to expedite his 
recovery than those who are bound to him 
by ties of affection, however welcome their 
presence may be in the hour of affliction. 
Whether the reader will agree with me, or 
not, is more than I can tell, but my experi- 
ence in foreign countries has impressed me 
with the conviction that men make far bet- 
ter nusses than womea. 
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| ype first to last, I was bitterly op- 
posed to the prospective change. 

My father’s will had been firmly bent in 
the same direction, and it was but natural 
that I should imbibe his prejudices, when, 
death having deprived me of his protection, 
I found myself a maiden of unacknowledged 
age, and owner of one of the finest farms in 
the country. Not alone natural, but just; 
for while the evacuation of the road in 
question would benefit three or four per- 
sons, it would be a serious disadvantage to 
fifty others. Moreover, would turn a large 

rtion of trade tu a rival town, thus in- 
uring the village, whose interests were 
identical with those of the surrounding 
country. 

The road itself wound through a beautiful 
stretch of vale and hill. Diagonal in its 
course, turning here and there, with a bend 
that was both graceful and beautitul, it had 
just enough shade from beech and maple 
and elm to make it a pleasant drive in the 
sultry days. 

But in the country of which I write,— in 
which each farm had its four corners, each 
field and lawn its four straight fences around 
it, — there were many, their minds moulded 
on geometrical principles, who insisted that 
the section-lire roads alone should be kept 
up, and the diagonal ones closed; they 
cared little if the oldest settlers, who made 
the roads without compass or chain, were 
left out in the cold, — their dwellings stand- 
ing back in a forlorn manner, as if mourning 
their distance from the highway. 

The first I heard of the proposed evacua- 
tion, was after the subject of the new school- 
house had been duly discussed at the socie- 
ty and tea parties. 

Mrs. Yohe whispered to each member of 
the society, with ail the solemnity necessary 
had it been a state secret, that Burt Vinton 
demanded an enormous sum for the old 
schoo] house site; adding in a sti!l more 
sepulchral whisper the intention of “the 
men” to see about it. This was embel- 
lished with various nods, a puckering of the 
lips, and arching of eyebrows, by all of 
which we were given to understand the un- 
willingness of the men to pay for ground 
which had been’twice given and once 
deeded. 

For the original owner had not only 
given the land, but a deed for it, after the 
erection of the first log-and mud domicile 
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the neighborhood boasted, for school pur- 
poses. 

Those were careless days, and the house- 
holders more careless still, for the deed was 
allowed to lie unrecorded, and was eventual- 
ly destroyed through some mishap. 

But the little ones shivered through the 
long winters, and learned to spell and “co 
sums,” and chew tamarac gum; had speil- 
ing-schools illuminated by tallow-dips, and 
played fvot-ball and blind-man’s-buff to 
their hearts’ content. 

Upon the event of the erection of a sec- 
ond temple of learning, this time, frame, 
instead of logs,—the heiress added her 
consent to that of her deceased father, that 
the land should be appropriated for a school- 
house site. 

But, still careless and trusting, no deed 
was given, none required. 

So, now that a brick edifice was talked of, 
it appeared to be the height of nonsense to 

ay the husband of the heiress a large sum 
ora piece of land so long considered pub- 
lic property. And, as I mentioned, the sub- 
ject was duly discussed over our. muffins and 
tea. 

To be sure, the married ladies did assume 
rather superior airs, when speaking of the 
various offers made by their husbands. 
There were offers of fenced lots, to furnish 
stone for the foundation, and many other in- 
ducements to have the new house built in 
the south precinct, in preference to the old 
site. The objections to the time-honored 
place were formidable, to say the least; and 
had been unthought of in the time past. 

The railroad crossing was the greatest 
hobby. ‘The children from the south were 
all small, and not to be trusted alone where 
there was a shadow of danger of the locomo- 
tive’s shrill whistle. 

The last idea did strike me as a little ab- 
surd, considering that the railroad in ques- 
tion had remained in a semi-graded state 
for twenty years, and the grass-grown banks 
of the deep cuts were likely to remain so 
till the end of time, — free at least from the 
shadow of passing trains. 

But this summer there was a ray of hope, 
— just enough to be seized with avidity by 
the mothers in the neighborhood, — to each 
one of whom, a locomotive was an iron hor- 
ror, only to be seen and admired ata re- 
spectful distance, while sweeping through 
the haunts of civilization. Their fears 
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wrought upon their eloquence to such an ex- 
tent, that I only happened to take a second 
thought before, in a fit of absent-minded- 
ness, I remarked that my children should 
be educated at home, before I would trust 
them to cross the railroad; that second 
thouzht was, that it might destroy the so- 
lemnity of the meeting, and level the dignity 
of the matrons, to allude to my children, re- 
flecting on the fact, that, at thirty, 1 was un- 
married, with no lingering hope of ever 
having husband or children! 

So I discreetly cleared my throat, in lieu 
of making the remark ; and Susie Lanning 
inquired tenderly about my bronchial affec- 
tion. Then with an allusion to Mrs. Yohe’s 
fine collection of plants, she asked with so- 
licitude if I remembered the beautiful bou- 
quet of hot-house flowers Paul Lawrence 
gave me on my eighteenth birthday, just 
twelve years next June? 

To which delicate little thrust I respond 
ed with sweet carelessness. I remembered 
the picnic referred to, very well; but I had 
received so many bouquets that day, that it 
would require a greater stretch of memory 
than the occasion rendered necessary, to 
particularize one. 

The undercurrent of my thoughts, was, 
how fortunate I did not make the ludicrous 
remark I had been tempted to; and a little, 
spiteful, unspoken anathema against Susie, 
who so persistenty remembered that par- 
ticular picnic, and the exact difference in 
our ages. I wondered, too, what clairvoy- 
ant chord connected her mind with mine, — 
for a thought of my old lover had been 
drifting through my brain, even before she 
spoke, breaking in, as she did, upon my 
maidenly reflections rudely, as it she knew, 
by intuition, what my thoughts were. But 
loving the rose, and being used to the 
thorns, — for the years which had given 
the cares of mothernood to her, and laid 
such a weight of loneliness upon me, had 
made ime callous to the sting of the thorns, 
— I forgave the blooming little matron, who, 
after all, was my best friend; though she 
would never allow me to have a bit of that 
especially human commodity, — self-con- 
ceit. 

But the offers of fenced lots, and moth: 
ers’ fears of the railroad, the men’s plans, 
and society’s talk, only had the effect of in- 
ducing our contrary Burt Vinton to give the 
old site, and a deed for it, and treat the 
affair as a stupendous joke. 

And the next whisper which swept around 
the society-circle, was, that the reason the 
school-house had been built on the north 
side after all, was the simple fact that the 
Chilson heirs were going to try to close the 
diagonal road, and so compel us, the un- 
lucky dwellers along the way, to travel a 
mile farther to reach the village. 


The school-house had been only a sub- 
ject for conversation. No shadow of re 
sentment or envy lingered in our midst on 
that score. 

But the road was a different affair, alto- 
gether; and the farmers, along the twelve 
miles length of it, were, figuratively speak- 
ing, up in arms. 

“ Dan’el will go clear to Avilla for sign- 
ers for the remonstrance, if necessary,” said 
Mrs. Ioherwood, wife of the very first set- 
tler in the neighborhood. “The road was, 
originally, an old Indian trail; and when we 
moved from York State, Dan’el left me and 
the children in the settlement, and chopped 
the trees away to make the road wide 
enough for our wagon to pass, and built a 
cabin on our farm, which was all in woods 
then, and it took some time to accomplish 
all that.” 

“Were you afraid of the Indians?” 
queried Sadie Gillet, her big, brown eyes 
wide open with wonder. 

“Oh, yes, a little. But when we left the 
East I expected to find Indians here, on 
our arrival, and was prepared for any num- 
ber of fights. They did no one harm, 
though. The iargest portion had gone 
farther west, and those who remained were 
a stolid, stupid set, too cowardly to attempt 
the massacres for which some tribes of the 
race are famous.” 

“ How did you pass the time? You must 
have been terribly lonesome.” 

This time, Frankie Hoffman, another 
young member. 

“Some of the happiest days of my hfe 
were spent in that same cabin in the 
woods.” A sad, far-off look crept into the 
dark eyes of our aged friend. “I was 
young and strong then, and with my chil- 
dren to care for, and Dan’el to assist, by 
picking and burning vrush, had too much to 
do to think of being lonesome. But I did 
not sce the face of a white person, except- 
ing our own family, for tea months after we 
left the settlement. A stranger followed 
the new road out from the block-house, and 
stopped with us all night. I never was so 
glad before, have never been so pleased 
since, as I was to see that white man’s face, 
and hear something of the world beyond 
the woods.” She paused for a moment, but 
knowing her garrulity, we sat, mute and 
busy, listening for the concluding incident... 
“The loneliest day I ever passed, was 
during the absence of Dan’el, and the two 
oldest children. Dan’el had to go to the 
river mill for meal. And it was thirty miles 
distant, — and that, with the horrible roads, 
and the slow steps of the oxen, would make 
the journey of three or four days’ duration. 
One morning during his absence, I arose to 


discover that the fire was out, and the flint 
lost; and matches were unknown at that 
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time, in the frontier. It was September, 
and not cold, but no fire in the house was 
something of a catastrophe, just then, and 
the baby so sick I could hardly trust her out 
of my armsamoment. At last George — he 
was seven jears old — offered to go tothe 
settlement for a shovel of fire, if I would let 
Mattie go along. I consented, but my 
heart ached when I saw them start; but 
there was no alternative but to do without 
fire, and that we could not do long. But I 
cautioned them to keep on the road, and not 
stay longer than they could help. 

“] watched and waited for the children 
the whole day. The hours never dragged 
so slowly before or since. Times without 
number I went to look down the road for 
thein, often mistaking a stump in the dis- 
tance for their little forms. At last, when 
almost d.:rk, they came with a shovel of fire. 
They reached the settlement early enough, 
but on their way home the coals soon burned 
down, and they had to start a new fire with 
twigs, at a dry stump, and wait for fresh 
coals to replenish their shovel. And so 
they continued at intervals along the road, 
succeeding at length in their faithful en- 
deavors. Soon after we had a bright fire 
blazing on the heart. The fires the chil- 
dren kindled along the way rid the road of 
a good many stumps; and now that George 
is on the other side of the continent, and 
Mattie lying in the cemetery, I cannot go 
along that piece of wood without the re 
membrance of that day.” 

Our friend ended her story with a sigh. 
And I think the road that evening was 
vision-haunted, to those of our number who 
traversed it. Certainly, the picture of the 
two faithful little children kindling fires 
along the wayside. that their mother might 
not disappointed, by their bringing a 
shovel of ashes instead of fire, lingered 
long in our memories. 

The bond of sympathy between us was 
warm and close, and the recital of even so 
trivial an incident made us resolve in our 
weak way that the old road, once an In- 
dian trail from prairie to river, should not 
be closed. 

A few days later, I was repairing a gar- 
ment for Ben Yohe, my chore boy. Per- 
haps I should mention that my household 
consisted of three persons, — myself, Mar- 
tha, —a staid maid-of-all-work, —and Ben, 
as before alluded to. The latter was a 
bright, intelligent lad of twelve years, who 
went to school and worked for his board, in 
country parlance. He was one of a very 
large family. 

There was a legend that when the family 
arrived at the station nearest their new 
home, pater familias forgot to count his 
progeny, and mamma, burdened with the 


to walk, trusted too implicitly in her liege 
lord’s memory of the older children, so it 
happened that Bennie, then four years old, 
was left on the platform, waiting for some 
one to take him off. The train started be- 
fore “some one” came, and the conduccror 
found him clinging with terror to the rail- 
ing. 

He was a young man, recently married, 
but his faith in the human species was 
not strong enough to let him believe that 
Bennie had not been voluntarily deserted. 
But something in the bright tittle face 
touched his heart, and pity for his forlorn 
condition induced him to leave the child in 
the care of his young wife, who dwelt in a 
village many miles west of the one the 
Yohes had stopped in. 

And there Bennie was found the next 
day by his father and uncle, surrounded 
with toys, and stuffed with bon-bons the 
young people had showered upon him. 

Bennie, who had never in his life bad 
anything nicer than a corn-cob cart and 
willow whistle, would willingly have ex- 
changed the father, who momentarily forgot 
his existence, and neglected to count him, 
for the pretty playthings he was loth to 
leave. But when the lady told him the toys 
were his to keep, his little heart almost 
burst with its weight of gratitude. 

But as the years passed on, and other 
little ones not only vigorously insisted upon 
being counted, but also maintained, the 
father was glad if the older ones could work 
out a little; so it happened that Bennie at- 
tended the stables and split the wood, the 
winter of which I write. 

But as I mentioned, I was sewing the 
buttons on Ben’s coat, when Neighbor Tom- 
linson came in, 

Tomlinson was a good-enough man. Had 
an iron will, and knew how to enforce it; 
was a good and obliging neighbor, — 
and willing to assist any one in need or ill- 
ness ; and the only objection I had to his 
presence, was the snow and mud which was 
perpetually melting off his kip boots, and 
the novel way he had of missing the spit- 
toon, and hitting the stove. 

This morning he settled himself com- 
fortably in the cane rocker, and laying his 
hat on the floor beside him,—a_hat-rack 
was his aversion,—drew a legal-looking 
document from a pocket in his great-coat. 

“I suppose you have heard of the pro- 

sed evacuation of the diagonal road, Miss 

ertha?” with a glance of inquiry over the 
tops of his spectacles. 

1 intimated that I had heard the matter 
mentioned, and he continued, — 

“Will Chilson and Charlie Milligan are 
the petitioners, and are the only ones whose 
land lies along the road who desire the 


care of a baby and twins just commencing 


evacuation of it, But as it will be a great 
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disadvantage to the rest of us, and no real 
injury to them, as the road is, we propose 
to defeat them if possible.” 

He then proceeded to unfold and read 
the remonstrance, which was to be handed 
to the commissioners after the filling of the 

tition. Ithad already been signed by a 
arge number of farmers along the road, — 
almost fifty, he was kind enough to tell me, 

“Do you wish me to sign this, also?” I 
asked. 

“Why —ah—no. That is, I don’t know 
as it would be legal. Ahem! You ’re nota 
voter, you know,” apologetically. 

“Which is less my fault than my mis- 
fortune,” I responded tartly. “I have no 
aspirations to be a voter, in the general ac- 
ceptation of the term, but it seems to me if 
I pay taxes on one of the largest farms 
along the road, I should be allowed to sign 
the remonstrance against the evacuation of 
it; unless you let Ben sign it, — that will do, 
surely; he is not a voter, either, but he will 
be some day, if he is lucky enough to live so] 
long!” said I, my spirits rising upon o 
serving the worthy farmer’s dismay. 

* Well, I don’t know —that is, I ’m nut 
sure, but the commissioners may object toa 
woman’s name on the paper.” 

“ And if they do, they deserve to be de- 
prived of a mother’s care, a wife’s love, and 
sister’s affection.” 

And I drew my needle with an energy 
that snapped the thread in twain. 

Tomlinson’s face assumed the same puz- 
zled expression so common with school- 
boys who have not mastered the mystery of 
decimals or partial payments. He was 
evidently in a quandary, but he suddenly 
looked up with a bright glance, as if at last 
the problem was solved. 

“You can sign it, Miss Bertha, You can 
put your initials only,—*‘ B. W. Robsart,’ 
—the commissioners will never know.” 

“ And I will write my name ‘Bertha W. 
Robsart,’ or not at all,” I answer, with an 
obstinacy surprising to myself. “It is nota 
name to be ashamed of, and I do not thing 
they will object.” 

His bright glance faded, his countenance 
feli somewhat, and his air was that of a man 
who is determined to hereafter shirk the re- 
sponsibility of any act his judgment now 
questions. But he allowed me to write my 
rame as I desired; then, bowing meekly, 
left the house. 

Two weeks later he called with his wife, 
in the greatest glee. The commissioners 
had rejected Chilson’s petitions, —not even 
granting viewers. 

“The remonstrance was the best veto, 
but the business men in town used their in- 
fluence also in our favor, for they knew if 
the road was evacuated, the town wouid 


* Did they object to my name among the 
voters?” 

A little human malice still lingered in my 
heart, and I was fain to dampen the worthy 
farmer’s exuberant spirits. 

“Your name? Biess you, no!” 

* And that is the best part! ” 

They simultaneously exclaimed. And 
while Tomlinson’s remark restored my 
equanimity, his wife’s exclamation rather 
startled me, for the “best part” of any- 
thing, to Mrs. Tomlinson, meant a choice 
bit of gossip; and, as 1 was quite unpre- 
pared to be a subject of gossip, I naturall 
shuddered at the prospect, and drew pedi 
up with dignity to listen to the disclosure. 

“ They had looked over the remonstrance, 
and were just about to appoint viewers for 
all, knowing, of course, that no disinterested 
men in possession of their senses would 
decide that the road should be closed, when 
three gentlemen came in, — Lawyer Eggles- 
tone and two strange attorneys. When the 

ommissioners, having noticed our paper, 
folded and laid it on the table, they in turn 
looked over it. One of them, —the finest- 
looking man | ever saw,—looxed over the 
list of names carelessly, till he came to 
yours. He seemed surprised, and, turning 
to me, asked me if that was Squire Robsart’s 
daughter. And when I answered in the 
affirmative, he asked if you had never mar- 
ried. I told him no, that your father was 
dead, and you lived alone on the farm, ex- 
cept, of course, your help. Directly he 
arose, and made a short plea in our favor. 
In the end, he induced the commissioners to 
re-consider their partial decision, and reject 
the petition altogether, and refuse to ap- 
point viewers, claiming that it would be il- 
legal to close a road which had been in 
peaceable possession of the public for over 
thirty-six years. Of course that was a 
quibble, and I shall always believe we 
gained our cause all on account of your 
name being on the paper.” 

“Your name beiug on the paper!” ech- 
oed Mrs, Tomlinson with solemn em- 
phasis. 

“T expect that lawyer is some relative of 
yours,” he added, as they were taking their 
departure, 

“Or an old beau,” quoth his astute 
spouse. 

That night I tried to remember if I had 
any relative who would answer to the de- 
scription given, but fell asleep before I had 
arrived at any definite conclusion, and 
dreamed that Neighbor Torrlinson and Paul 
Lawrence were using all their united 
strength to remove a five-barred gate the 


Chilsons had placed across the diagonal 
road. 


suffer for it, by the loss of trade.” 


The dream, absurd as it was, haunted me 
all the morning, After I had given Martha 
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directions about the baking and the dinner, 
I retired to my sitting-room, and had scarce- 
ly entered, when I heard a ring at the door. 
A very early caller, I thought, with a hurried 
glance in the mirror, to see if my collar 
were straight and braids smooth. 

At that moment Martha opened the door, 
and a gentleman advanced toward me. 

Paul Lawrence, surely! But on that 
meeting I will not dwell. It had been a 
strange and no less stupid mistake which 
had separated us so long, for we had been 
all but betrothed years ago. Twelve years 
was a long enough probation, my prince 
argued, and so it all ended in the quietest of 
weddings that evening. 

It was the next morning. Susie Lanning 
called. She had been absent when | iad 
sent her a message the previous evening, 
and as I wanted to surprise her, I had 
merely requested her company without as- 
signing any particular reason. 

“Do you know,” — beginning while I was 
untying her hat strings,—“I have the 
greatest piece of news!” 

“Indeed! Pity my ignorance, and do not 
keep me in suspense.” 

“You cannot guess who has returned. 
Who but Paul Lawrence!” 

News travels slowly in the country. I 
was, therefore, not surprised that she had 
not heard of my marriage. 

“So I have been informed,” I reply non- 
chalantly. 

“He is not married. I lay awake half the 
night building air-castles upon the possi- 
bilities.” 

“You are misinformed ;; he was married 
last evening,” 


Her eyes dilated with wonder and amaze- 
ment. 

“ Do you mean to say” — 

She hesitated, and I explained by holding 
out the hand on which gleamed the plain, 
broad wedding ring. 

“That I have changed my name? Yes. 
When Cousin Blanche Robsart was married 
twelve years ago, her initials only were 
given in the marriage notice, — B. W. Robs- 
art, —the same as my own. Paul did not 
know her, but he did remember Holmes, 
with whom you may recollect I indulgedina 
very harmless little flirtation. Paul was ab- 
sent when he read the notice, and he never 
returned. And until two days ago he be- 
lieved me to be Mrs. Holmes.” 

“O-h!” 

Her surprise all found vent in the one 
prolonged syllable. 

“IT am glad, Bertha, — glad for you both.” 

And her eyes, her voice, and the touch of 
her lips on my cheek, were sincere as the 
heart friendship could make them. 

The denouement furnished the society 
with a fresh subject for discussion, and the 
school-houses and roads were thrown aside 
for the nonce. 

I am told that Mrs. Tomlinson’s favorite 
finale to each probable version of the story, 
—for Susie, alone possessing the tru 
version, has never considered it her duty td 
enlighten the rest, — is : — 

“And it all came of her signing the re- 
monstrance.” 

So the ladies chat, and the diagonal road 
winds its quiet length along; and the coziest 
place on the way is Paul’s home and mine. 


DOTTIE’S VALENTINE. 


BY MISS MARY Jj. FIELD. 


ST the farm and down the dell 
Lottie and her pitoher go, 
Heedless that the woodland well 
Will be hard with ice and snow. 
Dottie’s face is fair to see, 
Dottie’s eyes so bnghtly shine : 
** Who could stay at home,’’ says she, 
“ Having ne’er a Valentine ?” 


Dottie, all the way is bleak, 
Cold and chill the morning air: 
Frozen is the well you seek, 
Vain your journey, Dottie fair. 


Sarem, 1884. 


Dettie’s face is bright to-see: 
Dotue cries, with eyes ashine, 

He who hreaks the ice for me — 
He shall be my Valentine.” 


He and she stood by the stream, 
Gazing, lost and mute, above, 

Tili they started from their dream, 
Broke the ice, and fell — in iove! 

Dottie’s face is bright to see, 
Dottie’s eyes so fondly shine: 

“ He who breaks the ice with me — 
He shall be my Valentine !” 
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THE TRIALS OF FONATHAN MOLLIFY. 


BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


ONATHAN MOLLIFY was in de- 

spair. He was ready to take an affidavit 
that no more hopelessly miserable specimen 
of the genus homo existed than he, on this 
heautiful Monday morning, anno domini 
1893, in that rarest of favored countries, — 
the Golden State. This lugubrious con- 
dition of affairs was nothing new; had it 
been, he might have plucked up courage 
and hoped for brighter days in future. But, 
years ago, he had given up ail faith in such 
well-worn adayes as “The darkest cloud 
has a silver lining,” “ Never was so long a 
right but was vanquished by the light,” ef 
cetera. Stuff and nonsense! The light 
was a long time coming, in his case, and he 
did n’t see where it was coming from, unless 
the gates of a brighter world than this mun- 
dane sphere should mercifully open before 
him. It was all on account of Maria, this 
darkness and chaos and misery, and as for 
any lifting of the cloud in that direction, 
one might as weli look for a gould mine in 
the bottom of Salt Lake. Maria had the 
upper hands, ard she held the reins taut 
and firm. They had been in her possession 
—how long? Itseemed an eternity, but it 
could not be but a half-dozen years or so, 
reckoning by little Jonathan, who was a 
babe in the cradle when the movement was 
crowned with success. “ Movement?” you 
repeat. Why, yes, the woman’s-rights 
movement now in full swing from shore to 
shore of this glorious republic, and sweep- 
ing Maria Mollify along with it, well-nigh to 
the annihilation of her true and trusty 
spouse, Jonathan. Here it was Monda 
morning, and Maria, despite her long resi- 
dence on the Pacific Coast, positively would 
not forget the principle inculcated in her 
youth, among the far-famed Yankees, that, 
whate’er betide, Monday is wash-day. Yea, 
though the skies fall, the week’s washing 
must be done, and Monday is the appointed 
time. Jonathan was not sensible of any 
decided objection to this programme pro- 
vided that Maria would interview the tub 
and wash-board herself, but, alas! this was 
not the order of the day in the new dispen- 
sation. Maria was up and away, bright and 
early, on official business connected with 
the annual convention of the Grand Union 
Female Association of Liberty and Equality, 
which was announced to begin at nine A. 
M. of this very day, continuing through the 
week ; and Johnathan could still hear her 
metallic voice calling from the buggy, as 


she gave the dejected steed a cut of the 
whip, and rattled out of the yard. 

“ Hurry up, now, and get that wash outa 
dryin? in some kind of season. And don’t 
let Jeremiah get into misci.ief. And, re- 
member, I shall be home to dinner at twelve 
o’clock, sharp!” 

Shades of Erebus! what a change in that 
woman’s voice since those fovlish days, ten 
years ago, when they two went “ sparking” 
dows by the river-bank, where the violets 
grew the thickest, and the birds caroled the 
sweetest, as if in sympathy with the lovers 
who strolled through their shady retreats, 
Foolish days! yet Jonathan liked to recall 
them. But for the memory of them, he 
sometimes feared he would throw off the 
galling yoke, and launch into the sea of 
eternity. 

Who couvid have forseen such a con- 
tingency as this? who reatized the startling 
changes, arising from progressive times, 
which had metamorphosed sweet Maria 
Moulton into the present terrible Maria 
Mollity ? Not Jonathan Mollify, or never 
would he have slipped his neck into the 
noose matrimonial, —that was as certain as 
tradesmen’s bills at New Year’s. But 
there was no disputing the fact,— women 
were now voters, office-holders, and pro- 
prietors generally; and perhaps it was a 
natural sequence of centuries of — so-called 
—oppression that they carried their new 
dignities and responsibilities in a very high- 
handed manner, assuming the authority in 
domestic matters, as well as the lion’s share 
in political affairs. Anyhow Maria Molli- 
fy was not going to be outdone by any one 
else, either at home or abroad. She gloried 
in the opportunity to display abilities that 
lay dormant and unrecognized prior to that 
grand and memorable day when the emanci- 
pation of the female sex was legally effected. 
Ah, well-a-day! it had been rough sailing 
for the discomfited masculines ever since, - 
especially for those who, like himself, were 
so unfortunate as to be bound hard and fast 
by the ties of wedlock, to a bright and 
shining star, a leader invincible and un- 
daunted, in the new dominion. Maria’s 
services were constantly in demand, and her 
time was consequently too valuable to be 
spent in obscurity at home. Jonathan, be- 
ing of less note and usetulness in the politi- 
cal world, must render himself of service at 
the hearthstone. This Maria thought emi- 
nently proper and consistent. It was, there- 
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fore, Jonathan who washed the dishes, 
cooked the meals,—on time, too, or he 
rued his tardiness, — tended the babies, 
and otherwise kept oiled and in motion the 
machinery of the household. And this it 
was which had transformed him from a joy- 
ous bridegroom to a disheartened, spiritless 
shadow of a man. 

“Ouch ! ou-ou-ou ouch!” came a mighty 
howl from the kitchen. “Papa! papa! | 
want my papa! ow-ow-ow-ow !” 

“Great goodness! what ’s that child into 
now? Maria charged me tv look after him, 
and I forgot all about it. Blast it all! 
Hush up, Jerry, can’t you? Don’t make 
such an all-fired racket.” 

No more reveries for Jonathan Mollify. 
Inthe middle of the cluttered kitchen, his 
hands, face, and dress besmeared with soft 
soap, the bucket from which it had been 
abstracted upset on the floor, stood the 
originator of the howl in question, a chubby, 
two-year-old boy, and as disgusted a looking 
one as ever tampered with presumable 
sweets. 

“Me sit, papa,” wailed the child, with 
contorted face; “me dretful sit. Boo-hoo- 
0-0-0!” 

“Where are you sick?” queried papa, 
drawing the disconsulate object toward a 
wash-basin, and proceeding to remove the 
brown-hued covering from his lineaments. 
“What business had you meddling with 
that soap-bucket, any how, I'd like to know? 
Never saw such young ones! It is n’t me 
they take after.” 

Here Jerry gave unmistakable indications 
of the locality of the alleged sickness, by 
saying, — 

“Me stummit, papa, me stummit. Boo- 
hoo-o-0-0 ! ” 


“Jeremiah Mollify, did n’t you know any 
better than to eat that stuff? Well,this isa 
mess. No wonder you. ’re sick! That 
washing won’t get out in a hurry, I’m think- 
ing, with you to attend to.” 

“Papa toss! Don’t, papa, be toss to 
Jerry. Jerry sit.” 

And the papa loved his little boy too well 
to hold out long in the face of genuine 
distress, 

But the sick one had to be coddled and 
comforted and put to sleep, and all the time 
the sun was mounting higher in the heaven, 
and the clothes lay soaking in the tubs. 
The child’s troubles forgotten in slumber, 
Jonathan plunged into the work of the day 
in good earnest. It was not long, however, 
before another interruption came, in the 
shape of a dripping boy ot six or seven, also 
the possessor of a strong pair of lungs, 
which he was using actively. 

“ Now what in creation ’s the matter with 
you ?” demanded the irate father. “Where 
ve you been to get so wet? Speak this 


minute, Jonathan! How came you out of 
school ?” 

“| — 1 — went d-down t-to the fish-pond, 
‘long the other boys, ’t recess, an’ — an’ — 
Jake Hudson, he p-pushed me in.” 

“ Well, Jake Hudson had better mind his 
own business, or I ’ll give him something 
some day that he won’t like. And you can 
just keep away from that fish-pond after 
this. If I ever hear of your going there 
again, I ‘I! see about it! Now I ’ve got to 
stop and hunt up dry clothes for you, or else 
you ll be down with sore throat or some- 
thing, and then I ’ll never hear the last of it. 
Stop your bawling, and come along into the 
house.” 

Jonathan, junior, attended to, the ad- 
vancing hand of the clock warned Mr. Molli- 
fy that the dinner-hour was at hand, and no 
preparations had been made for the meal. 

“ Twelve o’clock, sharp, Maria said,” he 
groaned; “and she ’ll be here, sure as fate. 
Seems to me I hear the rattling of the 
wagon now, and there a’n’t any kindlin’ 
chopped, nor nothing ready. Dear, dear, I 
*m in for it.” 

“It” may be a mysterious word to the 
reader, but it was not to Jonathan Mollify. 
“It” in his vocabulary, was fraught with 
meaning, and that meaning was indissolubly 
connected with the lordly Maria’s tongue. 
Alive to the exigencies of the case, he 
trotted around, endeavoring to make a good 
show of his morning’s work, — for well he 
knew it would undergo inspection from 
Argus eyes, — stringing part of the clothes 
conspicuously upon the line, scrabbiing to- 
gether and out of sight some of the rubbish 
that lay in confusion about the kitchen floor; 
and, the perspiration trickling down his 
face, was frantically chopping kindling whea 
Maria Mollify drove briskly into the yard. 
An ominous look settled upon her counte- 
nance as she espied the flurried Jonathan, 
and conjectured that her orders had not 
been faithfully executed. Hitching the 
horse, and striding judicially into the kitch- 
en, she surveyed the situation, and her dis- 
pleasure found prompt utterance. 

“ What! no dinner ready, and the fire not 
even built! Jonathan Mollify, you lazy, 
good-for-nothing man, what have you been 
doing all the forenoon? Not more ‘’n half 
the wash out, either.” going to the door, and 
giving a contemptuous sniff at the clothes- 
line. “Well, if this is n’t enough to pro- 
voke a saint. Here | ’ve been hard at work 
ever since I opened my eyes this morning, 
and now I can’t get a bite of anything to 
eat. I do believe I shall faint away.” 

She sank into a chair with an air of pro- 
found exhaustion and pitiful martyrdom, 
Jonathan grabbed the vinegar bottle, and 
thrust it under the nostrils so vehementiy 
that she recoiled with indignation. 
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“ Don’: faint, Maria, mercy on us, don’t 
faint! I Il have dinner ready in five min- 
utes. It’s been a dreadful unlucky day, 
Maria, and could n’t do no better; I 
could n’t, positively.” 

What on earth was the matter with 
Maria’s nose? It never used to loom out 
like that. Why, it was frightful. Was it 
going to keep on developing in like ratio in 
the years to come? Jonathan shrank from 
the contemplation of such a possibility. 

His conciliating tone did not produce the 
desired effect. Overcoming her momentary 
weakness, Maria rose in wrath unappeas- 
able. 

“ Don’t you stand gawkin’ at me another 
minute, Jonathan Mollify. I ’ve had to 
bear enough today at the convention with- 
out being annoyed at home. Hard asI ’ve 
worked, and as much money as I ’ve spent 
in the cause, if it a’n’t maddening to have an- 
other woman —a mere stranger, and of no 
account at all, except for her pretty face and 
load of jewelry — put above me, and made 
President of the Day, I ’d like to know 
what is? It’s the first time since the so- 
ciety was organized that anybody ’s got 
ahead of me like that, and I just won’t 
stand it. Do you hustle round and make 
that fire, or I ’ll know the reason why.” 

What was the reason that Jonathan could 
not budge ? 

“Do you hear me? Get up and make 
the fire. It’s late.” 

A sudden and astounding spirit of braver 

rvaded the down-trodden man. He felt 
ike a lion. He was n’t going to stand any 
more of Maria’s hen-pecking, — no, not one 
atom more. Not even though she had the 
audacity to shake him, and yell in his ear 
the same old refrain, “Get up, Jonathan! 
get up and make the fire.” 

“TI ll be cussed if I will,” he roared. 
“TI ‘ll never touch that blamed old stove 
again as long as I live. I ‘ve stood this 
sort of thing long enough. If you want a 
fire, build it yourself.” 

“Oh, dear, dear, I never thought you ’d 
speak so to me, Johnnie,” grieved a plain- 
tive voice. 

“ You can ‘ Jolinnie’ me as much as you 
like, but you can’t pull the wool over my 
eyes that way. I tell you I won’t do it. 
Build it yourself.” 

“There, now, it ’s true, it ’s true, what 
Sarah Snifkins told me, that I was a fooi to 
get married, for my husband would domi- 
neer over me in less than six months, and 
make me do all the chores. I got mad at 
her, and said I knew my Johnnie never 
would do any such thing; but now you 
have, you have, and I ’m going right 
straight h-home to my m-ma!” 

John Mollify sat up in bed, and stared at 
his weeping wife. 


Xs Why — what— where am I, anyhow? 
Where ’s Jonathan, and Jeremiah, and the 
rest of the babies? Is n’t it 1893?” 

“ 1893, you crazy man! Of course not. 
And what do you mean by talking about the 
babies? We have n’t any babies, Johnnie.” 

Maria blushed rosy red, and gazed in 
wide-eyed astonishment at her bewildered 
husband. 

“ And you ’re not President of the Grand 
Union Female Association of Liberty and 
Equality? Let me see your nose.” 

Maria by this time had serious doubts as 
to the man’s sanity. She was beginning to 
feel afraid of him. Her nose, indeed. 

“ Cunning as ever,” he said, investigating 
the member. “By George, Maria, I be- 
lieve I must have been dreaming. I say, 
ducky, what were youcrying about? WasI 
cross to you? Never mind, pet, you know | 
did n’t mean it. I was asleep. Kiss and 
make up.” ° 

“QO Johnnie, how you did frighten me! 
I ’m ever so glad it was only adream. But 
you ’ll have to get up, quick, for you ‘ve 
overslept, — we're half an hour late. It ’s 
those oysters, I know. I told you last night 
not to eat so many.” 

John dressed himself hastily, an abstract- 
ed look still upon his face. 

“What were you dreaming about, John- 
nie?” 

Mr. Mollify was intently hunting for his 
other boot. 

“TI say, Johnnie, what were you dreaming 
about?’ 

“ Oh, nothing,” pulling the missing article 
out from under the bed; “that is, I don’t 
remember. I never can remember my 
dreams, can you?” 

“Oh, yes, sometimes,” asserted the curi- 
ous wife. “I wish you woulc try and re- 
member this one. You acted so strangely.” 

“ Don’t you want to go down to Norwell’s 
today, and buy that crushed-strawberry hat 
you admired so much yesterday ?” 

An abrupt change of subject, but an 
agreeable one. 

“O you darling, of course I do! Can I 
really have it?” 

“ Yes,” said John, “I feel as if I ’d like to 
make you a present. That ’s because you 
are such a guod little wife. You ’d better 
go the first thing, before any one else gets 
it. 

“You dear boy !” cried Maria delightedly. 
“ Because I don’t really need it, you know. 
But it ’s such a beauty.” 

John said nothing, but wrestled with the 
kitchen stove, congratulating himself that he 
was Only six months married, and that his 
wife did n’t know the difference between 
nomination and election, or any other politi- 
cal terms. 
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TO MY HUSBAND. 


BY MARY F. SCHUYLER. 


'WELVE years of sunshine and of storms 
Since first our lives were joined in one; 

But, had the sky no threatening clouds, 

We would forget to prize the sun. 
And, gliding down life’s quiet stream, 

With life one joyous summer day, 
We would not note our rapid flight 

Were there no landmarks by the way. 


I would not call to memory now 
The sorrows of those vanished years: 
Our steps led through affliction’s path, 
Bordered by bitter falling tears. 
But I would have you think today 
Of all that made life seem most dear, 
Of hopes that tint with pleasing ray 
The prospects of the coming year. 


Ex Dorapo, Kansas, 1883. 


It seems that those who love are doomed 
Affliction’s bitterest cup to drain, 
As if they with their mutual strength 
Were better formed to bear the pain. 
Or it may be, lsad fortune smiled, 
Our love with years had colder grown: 
Yours might have followed fancy’s paths, 
And I have doubted e’en my own. 


Perhaps that Fate has been more kind 
Than we, dear heart, shall ever know: 
The purest gem may worthless seem 
If scanned by firelight’s fitful glow. 
Then at our lot we ’1l not repine, 
Though cold and dreary seems the way, 
But journey on, heart joined to heart, 
Until we find the perfect day. 


SOME STRANGE PEOPLE. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HE inn of an English village was once 
noted for possessing “a character’ in 
the person of “ Old Boots.” His work was 
to clean boots, but it was not that which 
gave him his reputation. It was his singu- 
lar face. His nose, extending an inch anda 
quarter beyond his lips, curved downward 
until it almost met his chin, which ran out 
straight. When guests gave him a piece of 
morey, he received it on his chin, and held 
it fast there with his nose till he put it in 
his money-box. He could rub the tip of his 
nose with his chin, and used to say thatif he 
let his beard grow, it would bury his nose. 

“Long Jim,” a poor farmer of Perry 
Gounty, Tenn., thirty-four years old, and 
about eight feet high, is still growing. A 
friend who has seen him, thus writes : — 

“ The old lacy informed us the ‘ole man 
and Jim’ were hauling wood, but would 
soon return. Shortly a groaning ox-cart 
came in view, with the ‘ole man’ sitting 
sideways in the tongue, and Jim on top of 
the wood. They drove slowly up, and Jim 
jumped to the ground, and as his huge car- 
cass struck it, he doubled up like a box- 


wood rule, and then up his ungainly form 
rose until he seemed reaily a giant of the 
first water. He came slowly shuffling and 
scrambling to the house, and as he walked, 
he swung his long, ape-like arms back and 
forth, as if pulling himself along by an in- 
visible cable. 

“I had ample time, as he came leisurely 
up, to observe him; and, as much as I had 
heard of him. I was not prepared for his ap- 
pearance. He was indeed immense. His 
body was not much longer than usual, and 
his head was almost swallowed up by his 
broad, square shoulders ; and he had quitea 
stoop when he walked,-— but then his legs 
were prodigious, and his arms reached fully 
to his knees. His features were long, vacu- 
ous, and rough; his hair a dirty yellow; 
and, indeed, his whole appearance denoted 
an effort in the part of nature to give size at 
the cost of intellect. After greeting, the ob- 
ject of our visit was stated, and the giant 
seemed rather flattered that we had come to 
visit him. He was evidently good-natured, 
and was, I afterward learned, rather a 
favorite in the neighborhood. He showed 
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us a place in the wall where his various 
measurements had been marked with chalk, 
and the date of each measure.” 

Master Franky Flynn, of Norwich, N. S., 
is a freak of nature of the opposite extreme. 
He is now nearly seven years of age, and is 
probably the smallest specimen of a boy 
ever known. He is not so large as one of 
Tom Thumb’s legs. In Tom Thumb’s 
carriage he would look as lonesome as an 
ordinary man in a circus band-wagon. To 
sit upon one of Tom Thumb’s easy-chairs 
would be to him what it is to an ordinary 
boy to perch upon a gate-post when the 
spring comes. He is smaller than any one 
can conceive who has not actually seen him. 
A gentleman who called to see him, expect- 
ing to behold a Tom Thumb or a Commo- 
dore Nutt, was surprised when his grand- 
mother brought him in as we would a good- 
sized cat. He had on two pair of stockings, 
and even then the smallest sized baby shoes 
were too large for him. His wrist is of the 
size of an ordinary man’s thumb, his ankle 
but a slight increase. He was dressed ina 
full suit like a man. He stands twenty- 
three inches in his shoes, and weighs, 
clothes and all, less than twenty pounds. 
Still he is a lively, sprightly boy, very ac- 
tive, climbing into chairs and getting down, 
walks around with his hands back of him, 
“ike his grandpa,” and talks and laughs, 
and is as cute as any boy of his years. 
When four-and-a-half years old, he weighed 
but twelve pounds, and was then no larger 
than he was when one year old. 

A certain Miss Biffin was born without 
arms. She performed many wonderful 
feats with her toes. She used the brush 
with great ski!l, and among other portraits, 
painted one of the Earl of Mortox, which 
was shown to King George III., and cx- 
cited his admiration to such a degree that he 

ve Miss Biffin a pension. A few years 
Gar a Miss Hawlin came into the world, 
also without arms. Nevertheless she made 


use of a pair of scissors with great dexterity 


(if such a word can be used of the toes), and 
cut out figures in paper for the amusement 
of her visitors. She was also more expert 
with a needle and thread, managed by the 
feet, than most people are with their hands. 
There is a young man in Germany, of the 
name of Hermann Unthan, without arms, 
who is said to be an admirable violinist with 
his feet; he can do what until now was be- 
lieved to be possible only with the hands. 
The violin lies upon a kind of footstool, 


which he himself designed; the young vio’ 
linist sits before it on an ordinary chair. In 
tuning the instrument, he turns the screws 
with the toes of the right foot, one of which 
also serves to press the strings, while he 
grasps the bow lightly and tenderly with the 
toes of the left foot. In this way he per- 
forms pieces from the great masters. His 
execution may not reach the rapidity of 
other artists, yet it borders on the marvel- 
ous. He not only performs slow move- 
ments well, but he can also make quick 
transitions from the lowest to the highest 
tone. Gliding over the four strings with a 
soft touch, he produces a pure trill with his 
two toes, as quickly 4nd with as much pre- 
cision as the best violinists with two fingers. 
He can play an entire line of chords in valse 
time. He 5 in his power all the shades of 
expression, from the pianissimo to a moder- 
ate forte. 

In fact he does not feel the want of arms, 
which he never possessed. His legs are 
his arms, his feet are his hands, his toes his 
fingers; and with them he does all that 
other men do with arms, hands, and fingers. 
He puts off and on his clothes, washes and 
combs himself, and he conveys to his mouth 
both food and drink. In company he sips 
his coffee with the utmost comfort. All 
these things he does, not with his arms, but 
with his legs. He is as forward to use his 
legs as if they had been arms. 

Cases have been on record of women 
born with their feet joined together, so as to 
resemble somewhat the tail of a fish, and to 
preciude them altogether from walking. 
Their lot was an enjuyable one compared 
with that of the lady who possessed the face 
of a fish. 

Perhaps, however, her face was as de- 
sirable as that of a certain Miss Skinkin, 
who was born in Germany with the frontis- 
piece of aswine. This pig-faced lady was . 
not in hymble circumstances or an humble 
mind. She published en offer of two mil- 
lion dollars to any man who would marry 
her. Many came in response to this offer, 
but on beholding the damsel none were 
willing to accept it, and she was obliged to 
resign herself to single blessedness. 

Bearded ladies have been exhibited from 
time to time, and have doubtless been, in 
some cases, genuine possessors of the hairy 
appendage. Some writer has said that their 
proper home would be those islands to the 
north of Scotland, which a schoolmaster 
once pointed out as the He-brides. 
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A GENERAL DELUSION. 


BY FRED F. FOSTER. 


‘6 + AT, tat, tat.” 

Responsive to the vigorous pound- 
ings upon his front door that had produced 
the above sounds, Farmer Williams dropped 
the paper he was reading and went to the 
door, at the close of an afternoon in early 


ay. 

re have called to see if you are in want of 
help for the summer,” remarked a young 
man, —evidently not far from twenty-five, 
—wupon whom Mr. Williams looked as he 
opened the dvuor 

“Well, 1am short of help this season,” 
was the reply. 

“TI should like to engage to work for 
you.” 

“Come in and we will talk the matter 
over, Mr.” — 

“ Ainslee, — Charles Ainslee.” 

And the two enter2d the house. 

“ Are you accustomed to farm work ?” in- 
quired Mr. Williams, as the new-comer 
seated himself, and placed a valise, which he 
carried, on the floor beside him. “You do 
not look as if you were, or very strong, 
either.” 

And, indeed, the farmer’s words were 
true. Mr. Ainslee was tall and of a deli- 
cate frame, while his pale features and 
slender white hands indicated, if not ill 
health, an unfamiliarity with manual, out-of- 
door labor. 

“] never did a day’s work on a farm in 
my life,” was the frank response. “I have 
always lived in the city, where my chief oc- 
cupation has been to get rid of the time. 
As you suggested, my health is not very 
good, and I thought a change of scene would 

rove beneficial. Owing to a sudden — but 

will not trouble you with a recital of my 
personal affairs.” 

Mr. Williams imagined he saw before 
him a young man who, by a reverse of 
fortune, nad been brought from affluence to 
poverty, and compelled to depend upon his 
own efforts for support. And, kind-hearted 
as he was, his sympathy at once went out 
toward the applicant for a situation. 

“I should prefer not to say anything 
about my family or home,” continued Mr. 
Ainslee, “ though I assure you the former is 
an honorable one, and that I have never 
done aught to disgrace it.” 

“I believe you and appreciate your feel- 
ings,” said Mr. Williams, his heart entirely 
conquered by the speaker’s candor. 

“f do noi expect I can do much work at 


first, but perhaps enough to pay my board. 
Eventuaily, I think I shall prove worthy of 
something more.” 

“Tam confident you will, and I assure 
you I shall be willing to pay you all your 
services deserve. So you may consider 
yourself engaged, and this place your home 
for the present.” 

“T am glad to know it, as it will save me 
farther search.” 

As the days passed, the “hired man” 
made good his assertion that he thought he 
would prove worthy of some compensation 
above his board. He was active and in- 
dustrious, striving in every way to work for 
the interests of the man who had given him 
employment without any recommendation 
save his own word. Indeed, not unfrequent- 
ly, Mr. Williams cautioned him about over- 
doing, lest he become ill. But farm-work 
seemed to agree with him excellently; he 
grew robust, the pallor of his countenance 
faded away, as his delicate hands took on a 
suggestion of brownness and numerous 
callouses. 

His refinement of speech and manner 
never deserted him, however, and Mrs. 
Williams declared him “ just splendid, — ex- 
actly such a person as she should wish a 
son to be.” She was childless. All who 
formed his acquaintance conceived an ar- 
dent liking for him, pitied and respected 
him, too, believing as they did that be had 
emoved in the best society, and, forced to re- 
nounce it by untoward circumstances, cour- 
— undertaken to earn his own liveli- 

He was found to be an accomplished mu- 
sician, and chosen organist and leader of 
the choir in the one church which Campton 
— the town where he was stopping — boast- 
ed; no person being more earnest to have 
him serve in this duai capacity than the 
elderly man who had officiated thus for 
many years, and was painfully conscious of 
his incompetency. Thence forward, this 
part of the religious exercises was especial- 
ly pleasing; and the attendance upon di- 
vine service rapidly increased, many coming 
to hear the singing, who would not have 
come simply for the purpose of listening to 
the pastor’s somewhat prosy discourses, 

Naturally, as chorister, he gained the 
good-will of all the church members, and 
was invited to the various entertainments 
directly under the auspices of the “ society.” 


His fertility in devising novel features 
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would add to the interest of these gather- 
ings was heartily appreciated, and even the 
“ sewing-circle” was pronounced “dull” if 
he chanced to be absent therefrom. 

The citizens of Campton decided to have 
a grand celebration on the Fourth of July, 
and a committee was chosen to invite Mr. 
Ainslee —he had come to be regarded as 
equal to any emergency — to act as orator 
of the day. 

“I do not feel myself competent to ac- 
cept, though I thank you for the proffered 
honor,” he observed with a smile to tke 
young man who waited upon him; “and, 
beside, I think there are pleasanter ways of 
passing the day than in listening to an 
oration. It seems to me, a patriotic play 
would be a novelty and Interesting.” 

“It certainly would, but I know of no one 
who will take the matter in hand, unless it 
be yourself.” 

“| have had quite an experience in ama- 
teur theatricals, and shall be willing to do 
all I can in the way of selecting an appropri- 
ate play, and casting the characters, if such 
be the wish of your committee on exercises.” 

“I can assure you it will, and that they 
will thank you for your kindly assistance.” 

So Mr. Ainslee— we speak of him thus 
formally because the people of Campton 
never addressed him as Charles, there be- 
ing about him a certain dignity, entirely free 
from haughtiness, that restrained them from 
such familiarity—sent for the necessary 
copies of a play which he considered suita- 
ble for the occasion, and then selected 
those who should personate the different 
characters. 

Not trom egotism, but because he was 
confident that he could do it better than any 
one else in Campton, he took the part of the 
hero as his own, and assigned the other, 
parts to such young ladies and gentlemen of 
his acquaintance as he thought would most 
creditably perform them, and to them car- 
ried copies of the drama. Somewhat to his 
surprise and greatly to his pleasure, no one 
refused to act or expressed the least dissat- 
isfaction with his cast of characters. 

Only one thing annoyed him ; he knew no 
one qualified to act as the leading —_ in 
the piece, It was really a difficult ré/e to 
play; one that, to its proper performance, 
would require no little histrionic ability on 
the part of her who assumed it. In con- 
versation with the young lady who was to 
play the part most important after that of 
the hero and heroine, he mentioned his di- 
lemma. B 

“TI think Rose nt is the very one you 
need,” she said. 
_ “Rose Bryant? I do not remember 
having heard the name before.” 

“She is the private instructress of Mr. 
Nason’s younger daughter, — you know his 


elder daughter, Ella, — and I fancy her sit- 
uation is not a particularly desirable one, 
owing to Ella’s domineering ways. Rose is 
as nice a girl as ever lived, and very smart, 
but she seldom goes into society.” 

“ That accounts for my ignorance of her. 
You think she wonld re the part well?” 
he asked. 

do, assuredly.” 

“ With her other duties, would she have 
time to learn the part in season for a re 
hearsal next Wednesday evening?” 

“I think ske could manage it in a single 
evening.” 

“Then, the only question is, would she 
undertake it?” 

“TI am almost certain, yes.” 

“ Are you willing to see ber with refer- 
ence to the matter?” 

“TI am, and will let you know the result of 
my efforts tomorrow, at church.” 

“ Thank you.” 

At church, the following morning, he was 
informed by Esther Vernon — the lady with 
whom the above conversation was holden — 
that “ Rose will take the part;” and, later, 
by the same lady, was introduced to Miss 
Bryant herself, whom he found a Petite bru- 
nette of agreeable if not faultlessly regular 
features, whose mouth indicated firmness, 
self-possession, pride, whose age could not 
have been more than twenty. 

His mental comment, on seeing her, was, 
“She ‘ll do the part to perfection.” The 
first rehearsal contirmed this impression, 
and, at each subsequent rehearsal, she im- 
proved upon the preceding. When the 
play was performed, on Independence Day, 
she outdid her previous best efforts. Every 
word she made express exactly what was 
intended, and her gestures were quite in 
harmony with the text. In the various 
love-passages between herself and Mr, 
Ainslee, — as heroine and hero, — she mani- 
fested such genuine feeling as it would not 
be supposed any one could exhibit save 
‘toward the veritable object of her affection. 
The play was, most emphatically, a success ; 
and, at its conclusion, crowds of people 
rushed to Mr. Ainslee to congratulate and 
thank him. 

“Please offer your congratulations and 
thanks to Miss Bryant rather than to me,” 
returned that gentleman, looking toward the 
girl who stood near him, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes sparkling with excitement. “To 
her, especially, is the success of my innova- 
tion due.” 

All did as he requested save Ella Nason, 
who was profuse in the encomiums she be- 
stowed on Mr. Ainsiee, but had no word of 
commendation for Rose. She was not will- 
ing to take any step which would lessen the 


distance, that, in her wel!-known opinion, 
ought to intervene between herself, a 
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daughter of the wealthiest man in Campton, 
and a servant. 

After this, Mr. Ainslee met Rose each 
Sunday at church, and each Thursday even- 
ing at the prayer-meeting, which latter he 
came to attend regularly, having learned 
that she was never absect from it; and the 
more he saw of her, the more interested in 
her, did he become. Once he escorted her 
from the vestry where the evening service 
was hoiden to the home where she was em- 
ployed, and her conversation— chaste in 
diction, elevated in tone, thoughtful in sen- 
timent — convinced him that she was fitted 
for quite another sphere than the one she 
occupied. 

Miss Ela Nason was 5 years of age, 
at the lowest estimate, and her chances of 
ever becoming a wife daily grew fewer. A 
state of “single blessedness” was exactly 
what she desired not to enjoy, and to its 
avoidance she would hardly have hesitated 
to adopt any tactics. For Mr. Ainslee — 
though much younger than herself — she 
had conceived a warm liking, which ske 
took no pains to conceal, whenever they 
were thrown into each other’s society. In 
the heyday of her youth, she had aspired to 
become the wife of some man of high social 

sition; now, she was less particular. 
Her father was amply able and quite willing 
to give her an establishment, and very likely 
Mr. Ainslee would be ready to accept her 
and the establishment, so soon as he knew 
they were to be had for the asking. On 
his part, there was no ignorance of the real 
condition of things with Miss Nason, and 
the thonght of her transparent plans called 
many a smile to his face. So far from re- 
ciprocating her regard, he had an antipathy 
to her from the first; as a brief study of her 
manner was sufficient to convince any one 
that she was self-willed, imperious, affected, 
— such a person as no sensible man would 
select for his wife. 

The various invitations that she had ex- 
tended him to call upon them, he had re- 
fused ; the first that he received after form- 
ing the acquaintance of Rose, he accepted, 
solely in the hope of seeing the latter. But, 
during the entire evening that he passed at 
the Nasons’, she was not visible; and such 
was the case on three subsequent occasions, 
when he called for a few minutes. 

One evening, his ring at the door-bell was 
answered by Rose, who, having informed 
him that the family proper had gone to ride, 
asked him in, and he gladly availed himself 
of the opportunity for a longer conversation 
with ber than he had often been privileged 
to hold. Soon music became their theme, 
and she expressed her gratification that the 
choir had so improved under his direction ; 
said that, whereas it formerly pained her to 
listen to their rendering of worn-out tunes, 

17 


now it was a pleasure to listen to the sing- 
ing in church. 

“ Do you play or sing ?” he inquired. 

“I used to do a little of both.” 

“Will you favor me, row? I presume 
Miss Nason would not object to our usin 
her piano, in her absence. At least, I will 
assume all responsibiltty for so doing,” with 
a smile. 

“If you will not criticise me too severe- 
ly,” she laughed. 

“ That I promise you.” 

And he opened the instrument. 

She seated herself at the piano, and ran 
her fingers over the keys; then she glided 
into one of Beethoven’s sonatas. When she 
had finished it, he said, “ Pease sing,” so 
tremulously, that she looked up to his face 
near her own. 

Without a word, she began Labitzky’s 
“Flow on, Sweet Rippling Stream,” the 
quivering tones of her rich soprano voice 
counterfeiting the “rippling ” of a stream. 

“I criticise you!” he exclaimed impetu- 
ously. “ You are by far a better musician 
than ever I shall be.” 

“ Now you must play and sing for me,” 
she y remarked, rising from the piano- 
stool. 

“ That I shall not refuse todo, though my 
performance will seem insignificant com- 
pared with yours,” taking the vacated seat. 

In a few moments, turning to her, he 
asked, — 

“ Why have you never jcined the choir in 
this place ?” 

“ Principally, because I have had no invi- 
tation,” smiling. 

“ You have had no invitation; yet I ven- 
ture to Say you are the finest singer even in 
Campton.” 

“1 fear you give me credit for more than 
is my due. At any rate, you are the only 
person in this town who has any knowledge 
of my musical ability, whatever it may be ; 
as, till this evening, I have never played or 
sung a note since I came here. Servants” 
—a bitter, ironical emphasis on the word — 
“are not supposed to be acquainted with 
the accomplishments of those occupying 
superior stations in life.” 

“*H’m!” he muttered. “Just at present 
I have charge of the choir, and I not only 
invite but entreat you to become a member 
of it, for so long a time as I hold the relation 
to it that is now mine.” 

“1 will, if you wish it.” 

“1 wish it very much.” 

Then he mentioned various duetts for 
soprano and tenor voices, and having named 
one with which she was familiar, they be- 
gan it. While thus engaged, so quietly 
that her footsteps were not heard, Ella 
Nason entered the room. 

“| was not aware that a concert awaited 
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me on my return home, else I should have 
come sooner,” were her first words as the 
duett ceased; and the singers, ignorant 
that a third person was present, gave a 


start. 

“I have to ask your pardon for the liberty 
I took in using your piano when you were 
away,” said Mr. Ainslee, rising. 

—, i glad you feel sufficiently at home 
here to do so. It is always at your disposal, 
whether I am here or not,” responded Miss 
Nason graciously. 

“ Thank you,” he observed, as Rose with- 
drew from the room with a “ Good-evening.” 

The young man wished in his heart that 
he might, with propriety, request her to re- 
main, though he fully appreciated her mo- 
tive in doing as she did,—probably, noth- 
ing else than a consciousness that Miss 
Nason would prefer to see him alone. 

“TI never knew that she was a singer,” 1e- 
marked Miss Nason, when Rose had gone. 

“ She told me that she had never before 
sung since she came to Campton.” 

“ And to you belongs the credit of havin 
discovered her talent,” with a smile whic 
indicated annoyance quite as much as it did 
the opposite. Mr. Ainslee remained silent. 
“TI hope she will not, henceforth, feel above 
her business. The trouble with servants is, 
pony them an inch, and they will take an 
ell. 

“ From what I have seen of her, I do not 
think Miss Bryant a person whom anything 
would cause to neglect her duty or assume 
to herself unwarrantable airs,” he could not 
avoid saying. 

Miss Nason bit her lips, and the hot blood 
crimsoned her sallow cheeks. She said, — 

“Since she took part in the play, on the 
Fourth of July, she has never seemed quite 
as before, and I have attributed the change 
to the praise then lavished upon her.” 

“Indeed!” 

And the monosyllavle had an inflection 
that signified a great deal. 

After a brief conversation longer, Mr. 
Ainslee left the house. 

The following Sunday morning, the mem- 
bers of the choir were surprised to see Rose 
take a seat with them; less surprised at 
this than they were when they heard her 
voice, so superior, in every way, to any 
previously uniticg with their own, Even 
the clergyman and most of the congregation 
raised their eyes to the singing-seats to ac- 
count for the mellow tones that fell on their 
ears. 

Mr. Ainslee suddeniy conceived the idea 
that it would be an excellent thing to have a 
rehearsal each Saturday evening, that the 
music on Sunday would be greatly improved 
thereby; and it was approved by the minis- 
ter and by the choir, So, it was at once 
carried into effect. 


From these rehearsals it became his cus- 
tom to accompany Rose home, — as he did 
from the prayer-meetings, — and thus, two 
evenings in the week, he had the pleasure of 
being with her alone for a short time; and 
a pleasure, indeed, it was to both of them, 

Along in September, as he and Rose 
were on their way from a rehearsal, the lat- 
ter said, — : 

“ Next Saturday evening will be my last 
rehearsal with you.” 

“ Your last rehearsal with us !” exclaimed 
Mr. Ainslee, in surprise. F 

“Yes. The year for which I engaged 
with Mrs. Nason expires one week from 
next Tuesday, and she informed me this 
morning, that, after that time, ghe should 
require my services no longer.” 

“ What reasun does she assign for not re- 
engaging you?” 

“That she thinks she can employ some 
one to teach her daughter for a smaller 
salary than she pays me.” 
oa And what do you think the reason 
1s 

There was no answer to this question, 
and he continued, — 

“Let me tell you, Miss Nason is at the 
bottom of the affair. She does not wish 
any one as a member of the household who 
will win the regard which she desires 
should be her own. Rose,” he continued 
presently, “I love you as I have loved no 
other woman.” The hand resting on his 
arm trembled. “I have known what it is to 
lead a life of luxurious ease; I know what it 
is to earn a living by the sweat of my brow. 
If you can love a poor man, who loves you 
devotedly, will you be my wife?” 

Aad, halting, he gazed into the face over 
og the moon poured a flood of mellow 
ight. 

“ If you can be satisfied with the love of a 
servant, know that it has been yours, in 
fullest measure, tor a long time; that I will 
become your wife whenever you choose.” 

He drew her face to his and kissed it. 

“I should like to have the marriage cere- 
msny performed on the evening of October 
5,-— my twenty-fifth birthday, and in the 
church here, as it was in this town that we 
met and loved each other,” he said. 

“That will suit me as well as another 
time and place. Now I have one favor to 
ask of you.” 

“It is granted, before asked.” 

“I shall be obliged to go home for a few 
days, before I assume the responsibility of 
becoming your wife. On my return I will 
goto Mr. Vernon’s. Esther is adear friend 
of mine, and I shall not hesitate to confide 
the secret to her. I shall not come back till 
the day preceding the wedding, and I pre- 
fer you should not call — me till you 
come to escort me to the church.” 
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“Very well,” was his reply, though he 
could not but wonder at her whim. 

They had reached Mr. Nason’s, and he 
kissed her good-night. 

Three weeks from the next day, the con- 
gregation in the church was electrified by 
an announcement from the pulpit, at the 
close of the afternoon’s discourse, that 
“There will be a wedding in this place, 
next Wednesday evening, at eight o'clock, 
to which, without further notice, you are in- 
vited.”. Every human heart has a penchant 
for the mysterious, and the prospective wed- 
ding —of which this was the first intima- 
tion that any one had received — was a 
deeper mystery than had ever been known 
in Campton. 

“Who can it be that is going to be mar- 
ried?” whispered one to another, as they 
stood with bowed heads while the benedic- 
tion was pronounced. 

No one could make reply. And, at the 
conclusion of the service, not few were they 
who rushed to the pastor, hoping he would 
vouchsafe a solution of the problem. He 
did not, and none of them ventured to ask 
him, point blank, who the bride and groom 
were. 

“Rose shal! be present, any way,” ob- 
served Esther Vernon to one after another ; 
“ for I will write her about it this very day, 
if it is the sabbath.” 

This remark tended to mystify those 
“ wise in their own conceit,” who suspected 
Rose might be the bride, but who were 
aware that, if such were the case, Esther 
would be informed of the fact, so warm was 
the friendship between the two. More- 
over, Mr. Ainslee, the only gentleman in 
Campton who had ever shown Rose any 
marked attention, was quite indifferent to 
the whole matter, and did n’t even change 
color when the announcement was made, 
according to the contralto singer, a keen ob- 
server ad men and things, — especially the 
former, — shrewd at guessing, and a notori- 
ous gossip. 

At twenty minutes of eight, on the even- 
ing when the event which, for three days, 
had agitated the minds of Campton, was to 
take place, Mr. Ainslee rang the bell at Mr. 
Veruon’s and was conducted by Esther to 
the vacant parlor. 

“ Rose will be here presently,” she said; 
“so please excuse me. 

Soon he heard a light step, and, looking 
up, saw a vision of loveliness near him that 
almost took his breath away. Could this 
creature in a brocade-satin, with a fichu of 
the rarest lace, with diamonds in her ears 
and about her neck, be Rose, the poor 
teacher?” 

“ Are n’t you glad to see me?” she asked 
gracefully, moving toward him, and then 
putting her lips to his. 


“ Yes — but ”— he stammered. 

“ We must be on our way to the church,” 
she remarked. “I do not wish to keep 
those bidden to the wedding in a state of 
—— longer than is necessary,” smiling. 
“T will get my hat and shawl, and we will 
start.” 

As, accompanied by the groomsman and 
bridesmaid — Esther Vernon and her fan- 
cé—the couple entered the sanctuary and 
passed up the aisle to the altar, the organ 
pealed forth the “Wedding March” in a 
manner that proved the keys manipulated by 
more skilliul fingers than any to whose 
touch they had previously responded. And 
when the people slightly turned their heads 
to see whose entrance was thus proclaimed, 
and perceived Mr. Ainslee in an expensive 
suit of black broadcloth, Rose in richer at- 
tire than ever before had been worn into 
their church, their astonishment was in- 
describable. Nor was it diminished when 
he placed a diamond ring upon her finger, 
whose intrinsic value they realized must ex- 
ceed that of the best farmin Campton. And 
the start that Rose inadvertently gave, be- 
holding the gem, indicated the gift as great 
a surprise to her as to any of those present. 

When the final words which made them 
husband and wife had been pronounced, 
their friends went and congratulated them. 
Even Miss Nason, with trembling lips, 
wished them untold happiness; that she 
did so under protest was easy to perceive. 

Learning, as they shortly did, that Mr. 
Ainslee, from property in New-York City, 
has an annual income of thirty thousand 
dollars, that Rose was the daughter of one 
of the wealthiest men in Boston, the poor 
people of Campton were astonished beyond 
measure. And the two directly concerned 
in the affair were not less surprised ; neither 
having suspected the other of masquerading. 
The truth is, they had become disgusted 
with the homage paid them by reason of 
their wealth, and pursued the course they 
did solely to learn whether they possessed 
traits of character which, in themselves, 
would win the esteem of others. And 
Rose’s only motive in requesting Mr. Ains- 
lee not to call upon her till he came to es- 
cort her to the church, was the desire to 
keep from him every intimation that his 
wife, to be, was other than the poor teacher 
he supposed her; and she knew, seeing her 
wedding garments, he would wonder how 
she could afford them, —as he did. 

The contralto singer and Miss Nason 
were greatly annoyed at the strange denone- 
ment. The former, because her reputation 
for cleverness in ferreting out secrets was 
irreparably injured; and over her lost dis- 
tinction, she shed many tears. Miss Nason 
grieved, not only because another had won 
the “only man for whom she had ever 
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cared a straw,” but because her treatment of 
Rose, as a servant, had not been such thar 
she could expect an invitation to visit her in 
New York; and she had a strong “desire 
for some acquaintance in the metropolis 
with whom she could pass a few weeks 
each winter, — who would introduce her in- 
to the society that she was so well qualified 
to grace.” 

The words in quotation marks are hers, 
not ours. 

Rose is not revengeful, and has asked 
Miss Nason to visit her. The latter pos- 
sesses sufficient discernment to perceive that 
the invitation is not precisely cordial, and 


declined it with thanks, “owing to a prior 
engagement.” 

sther Vernon—soon to change her 
name—passed most of each winter with 
Mrs. Ainslee, and, returning to Campton, 
had marvelous tales to tell of the mansion 
on Avenue, and the manner in which 
they live. These stories kindled anew and 
increased the bitterness rankling in Miss 
Nason’s breast,—for which purpose we 
half suspect they were narrated. 

At any rate, Mr. and Mrs. Ainslee, 
whether in their mansion on Avenue 
or in their summer residence in Campton, 
are perfectly happy, and that is sufficient. 


HORATI CARMINUM: 


X., LIB. M1. 


FROM CHASE & STUART'S EDITION. 


BY A. B, CARVER. 


ECTIUS vives, Licini, neque altam 
Semper urgendo, neque, dum procellas 
Cantus horrescis, minium premendo 
Litus inquum. 


Auream quisquis mediocretatem 

Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 

Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. 


Saepius ventis agitatur ingens 

Pinus, et celse# graviore casu 

Decidunt turres, feriuntque summos 
Fulgura montes. 


Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 

Alteram sortem, bene preparatum 

Pectus. Informes hiemes reducit 
Juppiter, idem. 


Summonet. Now, si male nunc, et olim 

Sic erit: quondam cithara tacentem 

Suscitat Musam, neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo. 


Rebus augustis animosus atque 

Fortis appare ; sapienter idem 

Contrahes vento minium secundo 
Turgida vela. 


Savatoca Sprincs, 1883. 
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THE GERMANS 


OF NEW YORK. 


SY JOSHUA S. LAWRENCE. 


sg race of people, unlike the two for- 
.. mer ones I have tried to delineate, are 
more populous and thrifty. They have set 
their stamp upon New York, and it will not 
soon be effaced. It is wrong’to confound 
the Germans with the Dutch, which is a 
very prevalent error. 

The region bounded by Houston Street on 
the south, and Ninth on the north, with the 
First Avenue and the East kiver on each 
side, is so densely populated by Germans 
that its fame went out with its regiment that 
came from Avenue A. In this section is 
Tompkins Square, a large open space of 
about eight acres, made into a park by the 
city authorities, and protected by special po- 
licemen in addition to the regular force; 
where the children and mothers, and all the 
rest, take a relapse from the confined tene- 
ments very thickly built in streets near by. 
In these avenues and streets, in all about 
fifteen, are found the signs and flags of the 
principalities of Germany. On fé¢e days 
the Little German Bands play sweet strains 
between interludes of lager in the different 
resorts. As you walk along on these occa- 
sions it will be remarked that this looks un- 
like the United States, but ever aad anon far 
above all the star-spangled banner floats on 
the breeze. 

Your ears are greeted with the “Gute 
Abends,” and other salutations of friends, 
and perhaps you will step into one of the 
many ‘beer tunnels,” or saloons, and have 
“zwei lager” mit pretzels with afriend or 
two. Pretzels, or bretzels, were formerly 
largely used, but for atime neglected. At 
the present writing they are becoming more 
general. Lager beer always tastes better 
with bread of some kind. The bretzel is 
such, and, being boiled in lye previous to 
cooking, is a great aid in digestion. 

It has been asserted that lager beer will 
not intoxicate, but we have seen men who 
have drunk only two ylasses who were upset, 
and again others who have drunk five or six 
times as much and were sober. We have 
also been at court on Sunday mornings, 
when the night’s arrests were brought in 
from the different precincts, and heard the 
prisoners’ pleas, and it was beer. Among 
the Germans it is generally drunk at meals 
and when friends cail. 

In the various cabinet shops where all 
kinds of furniture are made, and large num- 
bers ot Germans are employed, a boy near 
noon collects the quart pails and money, 


puts them on a stick, and goes to the nearest 
beer saloon and gets these filled. He may 
return twice or more during the noon hour. 
Of beer saloons in the tenth and seven- 
teenth wards there are an average of four 
on a block. 

The summer gardens, along the East Riv- 
er in Harlem, and on the North River, are 
great attractions on Sundays, where the se- 
date German goes with the entire family and 
spends the day orpart of it. Here he always 
sits, talks, sings, drinks, and smokes, and 
sometimes goes home with the help of his 
better half, with the young Bismarcks crying. 

The man who first introduced this now 
universal beverage in New York —lager 
beer —died ou Sunday, August 6, 1882, of 
paralysis. In 1843 he came to New York a 
poor young man, acooper and brewer, where 
he earned eight doliars a month. Soon af- 
ter, he sent for his sweetheart, Anna Hoff- 
man, who came over the sea to her brewer, 
brave and true, and they were married. He 
continued on until the outbreak of the Re- 
beilion, when he first began to brew lager 
beer. It was so popular, that it soon made 
him rich, and Joseph Dvelger died a million- 
naire. 

His brother, Peter, also started near the 
same time, and is now counted wealthy 
among the eighty or more brewers of this 
beer. 

Although the Germans do not seem to 
manifest much respect for the sabbath, 
there are large and wealthy Lutheran 
churches near the centre of the section 
mentioned that have been long established, 
also several Catholic German churches, and 
an excellent hospital opposite the largest 
Catholic church in Third Street. 

At High Bridge, where the Croton water 
is conveyed by pipes to the distributing res- 
ervoir, in Central Park, are large and well- 
conducted gardens, where may be enjoyed 
the cool breezes of the upper country, and 
the entrancing tunes of the bands as they 
trot out the “Sweet Danube” and other 
German airs. 

The Germans are very ready to go to balis 
or a masquerade party, and the poorer class- 
es, of whom large numbers are cigar makers, 
put themselves on short rations for atime in 
order to attend and look as well as those 
able to afford the expense. 

At the Turn Halle, in Fourth Street, on 
the east side of the citv, which occupies alot 
from Third to Fourth Streets, are schools 
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for children in all the rudiments of English, 
German, and the gymnasium. There are al- 
so schools for men and youths in the gym- 
nasium and singing’societies whose number 
is very numerous, who can bring out an au- 
dience worthy of appreciation. 

A corps known as the Turner is main- 
tained by the youths of the gymnasium, who 
parade on Decoration Day. and other occa- 
sions with the militia. In East Sixteenth 
Street a commodious Masonic Hall is filled 
by the lodges that work in the language of 
the faderland. 

A great time is the Schutzen Fest, held in 
the Schutzen Park, Jersey City Heights, at 
which the different sharpshooting societies 
and others around the vicinity of both cities 
attend. The festivities are prolonged for 
three days or more, when much lager and 
Limburger find their way to be useful. One 
of the attractions is a genuine wedding as 
performed in Germany, with all its associa- 
tions as near as can be, even to an impro- 
vised house for the bridal pair. At this 
time, also, are given practical presents and 
good wishes. 

Those married in a previous year attend, 
and have the cradle, which some kind friend 
gave them, filled with an occupant. These 
schutzen corps have a uniform as much Ger- 
man as possible. There are other holidays 
eelebrated with equal zeal that attract the 
attention of the pedestrians as the process- 
sionists pass by. The Germans monopolize 
the beer, milk, cigar and many other trades, 
more particularly the barber and baker 
crafts. The journeymen bakers work at 
night in a basement room under the store 
where their cookery is sold. Their hours 
are long and unjust, and lately an agitation 
has been begun by them to reduce these to 
a human limit. It would not be advisable 
for one to go through with the flour until it 
comes out bread, pies, or cake, because the 
reader would be very apt to get disgusted 
with bakers’ products. The processes used 
are even more disreputable than those in 
brewing some kinds of beer, and the material 
is less pure. Among the poor at one time 
the bread was very bad indeed, but now 
there is much improvement. Acids are 
used with third-rate flour to make it bake 
white and have a flaky appearance. The 
rye bread generally used by Germans is 
more valatable than the white, but Ameri- 
cans do not use it to any extent. 

Coffee is, next to beer, a great drink, and 
few eat but they have a cup of strong coffee. 
It also steadies the nerves of any one who 
may have devoted too much time to Gambri- 
nus. 

In the section referred to are found the 
various kindergarten schools, where the 
very young are taught by objects their al- 
phabets, both in English and German. 


These vehicles of learning occupy large 
buildings in many instances, and, are sus 
tained wholly by private support. Of news 
papers in the German language there are 
many, nearly every trade having its organ; 
and, in addition to these, large numbers of 
from Leipsic, Stuttgart, and 

erlin, are imported by one firm that deals 
in nothing else but German periodicals and 
books. 

The journals published in the city discuss 
with equal freedom the latest coup d'état 
of Bismarck, as well as the last political 
movement in the United States. 

Upon their arrival immigrants are the butt 
of more than one joke, at the expense of 
their dress and manners, but they bear it all 
with the stolidity for which they are noted. 
They soon, however, become the landlouds of 
those who jeer at them or keep them on 
the ragged edge of uncertainty when the 
jesters trade at the corner grocery, which 
these frugal youths acquire in a few years 
while the native resident has been repining, 
speculating, or playing policy. 

It would be needless for us in so short a 
space to say more of their literature than 
that it can embrace within its realms a 
Goethe and a Luther, or of their music, than 
that a Mozart anda Mendelssohn have tuned 
its lyres. Of statesmen, we need only men- 
tion Bismarck, and we have the essence of 
German diplomacy. 

In connection with this may be mention- 
ed avery stern feature of the German Gov- 
ernment, and that is, that all males fit to do 
so are required to spend a certain number of 
years in the army or navy. Should a Ger- 
man come to this country without serving 
his time, and, after Jong years, have be 
queathed te him an estate or portion thereof, 
upon his return to claim his own the author- 
ities will arrest him and hold him in prison 
until he has paid for his release out of the 
money received. There are quite a number 
of instances that we know of where American 
citizens have been compelled to do their 
business through a lawyer in order to get an 
estate’s proceeds, for the reason that having 
come here without serving the faderland 
they logically infer the government would 
cause their detention, 

The neatness and general utility of the 
Germans have often been extolled. They 
are distinguished for a great many business 
traits, and are very often the power behind 
the throne that makes a business run 
smoothly. Inthe milk stores, bakeries, and 
butcher shops, the wife is sure to be found 
early and late, even after being a mother, 
assisting her liege lord, who grows fat or 
lean as his disposition may be, until each 
revolution adds the years, and the younger 
ones take the helm and become rich. 

The German woman who marries a jour 
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neyman assists with energy unti! and after 
they have acquired enough capital to open a 
store. It used to be a familiar sight to see 
German societies, and a number of members’ 
wives, walking in the street as near as possi- 
ble to her Hans or Christian, but now, with 
the advent of women’s rights, and its recog- 
nition in several obscure places, they ride in 
the horse-cars or on the Elevated to the soci- 
eties’ destination. The German Turners 
have all their rights and are able to enforce 
them, by reason of their muscle. In the 
civil war the Germans took an active part, 
and have many veterans now living who 
form mumerous Posts of the Grand Army. 

As politicians they are active and vie with 
the Celt for the struggle to gain official pre- 
ferment. Temperance principles, as under. 
stood by society, are not relished by them, 
and politics therefore are ruled by affinity 
with those who favor freedom in drinking. 

The German language is one taat can be 


learned better among the people than from 
books, because there are many expressions 
used in our day that convey more ideas than 
formerly. It is, however, an easy one to ac- 
quire and think in. There wasa time, when 
some disturbance was raised by the society 
of German socialists carrying a red flag 
through the streets, but themselves and their 
demonstrations are now quiet. 

Gustave Schwab, in the quarter before 
referred to, is the head of the communistic 
branch of an otherwise staid nationality. 
The Germans are divided into three classes | 
in their own country and do not lose that 
characteristic here. 

The high, the middle, and the low are 
found, as their class is in the highest, the 
middle and the lower districts of Germany. 
Their sons are seen in our legislatures and 
in the House uf Representatives and Senate, 
advocating the improvement of our harbors 
as well as all other apparently good measures 


WHAT IONA DID. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


Ste was nine-and twenty,—yes, posi- 
tively nine and-twenty. And her friends 
said, “one year more,” laughing maliciously 
and wagging tneir heads, and knowirg that 
the next year would be spent as the last 
twelve had been, in flirting in a quiet, sub- 
dued, lady-like way ; but securing no one. 

Despite her wit, beauty, and accomplish 
ments, for Iona had all of these, she had 
always been looked upon as an old maid. 

Perhaps it was that little romance in her 
early budding womanhood, when people 
thought she was engaged and soon to be 
married, that kept suitors away from her. 
Perhaps it was her own disinclination to 
wed. Certain it was, that Iona always had 
plenty of admirers; and everybody was 
ready to swear to her goodness, but some 
way she did n’t marry. And now Kindale 
was sure that she never would, for there 
was n’t an eligible young man in town, and 
Iona had heretofore laughed at this awful 
thirty, but now she set her lips ina straight 
line and said, — 

“I ‘ldo it. I may bea heartless wretch 
for it,” she thought; “a miserable, plotting 
old maid: but I ll marry Otho Percival be- 
fore 1’m a year older. © They shall not call 
me an old maid any longer.’ 

And her mind once made up, nothing 
could alter it, or turn her from her purpose. 


She made preparations for a journey into 
an adjoiring town, where Otho Percival re- 
sided, to visit her aunt, who had always 
held Mr. Percival up as a model man, and 
really wished Iona would secure him. 

Heretofore Miss Ross had always laugh- 
ed and said, — 

“ What, that old man, Aunt May?” 

“ He is n’t very old, — not fifty yet, — not 
more than forty-five, and you nf be an old 
maid, soon,” Aunt Mary returned severely. 

“ Perhaps; but don’t fret over-it, auntie.” 

This was during her last visit of six 
months before, when Iona had scarcely 
spoken with Mr. Percival. She had seen 
him ever since she was a child, but never 
exchanged ?.— words with him, notwith- 
standing Mr. Percival was very sociable, 
ana fond of ladies’ society; but he never 
seemed to have any time for Miss Ross, nor 
she for him. They seemed to shun each 
other, he, because he knew she was a sort 
of coquette without being actually one, and 
she, because she fancied he did n’t care to 
know her. 

Her mind was made up, however, and as 
soon as she was safely at Aunt Mary’s, and 
resting, she prepared to hear the usual 
amount of gossip. 

“ Young Fred Linton is married, Iona.” 

“Is he, indeed! To whom?” 
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“To that Hart girl, you remember. She 
must be a good deal older than Fred. A 
real old maid.” 

a early as old as I am, Aunt Mary,” she 
said. 

“Yes, andI begin to think you mean to 
be an old maid.” 

“No, I don’t. I ’ve made up my mind to 
get married, if I can.” 

“Yes, that’s what you always say. 
Dunton is in town, now.” 

“Who is Miss Dunton?” 

“A very charming lady. She gives read- 
ings, sometimes, very choice and select, and 
wins great applause. She is a relative of 
Mrs. Bridgewater.” 

“Qh! Then of course she ’s select and 
all that. The Bridgewaters could n’t have 
a relative that was n’t, you know.” 

“You ’re a queer girl, Iona, and you al- 
ways did dislike the Bridgewaters, But 

ou "ll like Miss Dunton,1’m sure. Otho 
erciva: is quite struck with her.” 

Iona sat bolt upright a moment, and 
looked at her aunt with raised eyebrows and 
wide-open eyes. Then she lay back and 
laughed almost hysterically. 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha! She’s after Otho Per- 
cival, is she! How many more, I wonder!” 

Aunt Mary did n’t reply. She was alittle 
bit angry to think her niece would never 
enter the list herself. Kind soul, she did 
not know that Iona was thinking, even now, 
of the rival that had come before her, — 
Miss Dunton; and shut her lips in a hard, 
straight line, when she thought how she 
meant to win and throw Miss Dunton in 
the shade. 

“ Aggie Graham is here, too,” Aunt Mary 
ventured at last. 

“Ts she on the list, too?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. At least, her aunt is 
trying to make a match for her, and they ’re 
both jealous of Miss Dunton.” 

Again, Miss Dunton, as though she had 
thrown every one else in the shade; and 
Iona, laughing again, said, — 

“My dear aunt, I begin to want to see 
this wonderful Miss Dunton.” 

“You will have the pleasure, I presume, 
as she and Miss Bridgewater will call this 
evening.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes, and Otho Percival always happens 
in when she ’s here.” 

Iona Ross did not laugh this time. She 
merely arose from the lounge with a yawn, 
saying, — 

“ Well, I shall have to dress for evening, 
then, I suppose, and it’s a terrible bore.” 

“ Yes, Miss Dunton always dresses nice- 
a alady. I wish you could hear her 
read.’ 


Miss 


“Is she very wonderful ?” 
“ She ’s a very fine reader. Mr. Percival 


thinks he never heard a better. 
can read as well, Iona.” 

“Do you really?” 

“ Quite.” 

And in that moment her resolution was 
made. She would not give public readings, 
but she would read for Otho Percival. She 
dressed herself carefully. She had never 
looked better, and she did not look twenty; 
and she used no cosmetics, nor rouge, 
either. Her hair and teeth were her own, 
not bought and paid for, but gifts of nature 
that she had carefully preserved. 

“You "Il do, lona Ross, I think,” she 
said, as she made a sweeping bow to herself 
in the opposite mirror. “ You ‘re not in 
love with Otho Percival, nor any other man, 
but you are going to marry him all the 
same.” 

And she swept into the parlor regal and 
stately as an empress w'ere Aunt Mary 
was trying to entertain Mrs, Bridgewater 
and little Miss Dunton, and Mr. Percival. 

She bowed coolly to Mr. Percival, as 
though he was n’t of any account, any way, 
said “How do you do?” to Mrs. Bridge- 
water, and acknowledged her introduction to 
Miss Dunton'with a smiling “ Happy to 
meet you,” and the campaign had fairly be- 
gun. 

Miss Dunton, for a reader, lecturer, and 
woman who advocated woman's rights, 
was playing a remarkably weak and vine- 
like r6/e. She was just. saying, when lona 
came in, that she got so tired of the battle of 
life, sometimes, and after Miss Ross’s little 
breezy disturbance, Mr. Percival, who was 
under the spell of the enchaatress, and 
thought Miss Dunton abont as near perfec- 
tion as women generally are, leaned forward 
and said in an aside, — 

“ Why not throw your burdens on strong- 
er shoulders, then?” 

“ Alas, I have but little faith in any one’s 
strength,” with a soft, little, fluttering sigh, 
that touched the gentleman’s heart, as she 
meant it should. 

“Let me teach you faith,” he said. 

Aunt Mary and Mrs. Bridgewater were in 
deep conversation. He had almost forgot- 
ten Iona, until he casua!ly glanced in her 
direction, and met the scornful glance of 
her proud, dark eyes, and a look of utter 
contempt on her face, whether for himself 
or his companion he could not tell. He 
made some trivial remark to her. She ans- 
mr ge him calmly but coldly, and then he 
said, — 

“Do, Miss Dunton, favor us with some 
music,” glancing toward the open piano. 

She hesitated a moment, colored, and 
then said, — 

“ Not tonight, thank you.” 

Mr. Percival was a gentieman, but in 
some things very peculiar and straightfor- 
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ward, as in his question that followed imme- 
diately. 

“You do play, don’t you, Miss Dunton ?” 

Mrs. Bridgewater was looking at her 
strangely. She dared not tell an untruth 
right here, and so said, — 

“ No, I am sorry to say that I never had 
much desire to learn.” 

“Indeed! I think music a rare accom- 
plishment.” 

And there was visible disappointment in 
the gentleman’s tone; but Aunt Mary, com- 
ing to the rescue, said in her quiet way, — 

“ Perhaps Iona will play for us.” 

“Qh, excuse me. I had forgotten that 
Miss Ross played. Favor us, please.” 

And Otho Percival conducted her to the 

iano, where Iona felt that she should reap 
er first benefit in Otho Percival’s eyes. 
He was passionately fond of music, and 
Miss Ross played and sang with soul and 
spirit, and it was a stoic, indeed, that would 
fail to be impressed thereby. 

“You sing beautifully, Miss Ross,” he 
said, when she arose to leave the instru- 
ment. 

“Thank you,” she replied quietly, and 
she was kind and modest enough not to 
show her triumph over Miss Dunton, who 
did not make any remarks whatever, but 
seeing that her hold was weakening, drew a 
slip of paper from her pocket, that she had 
clipped from some weekly edition, and 
begged leave to read an article. 

She knew her power lay in her accom- 
plishment of reading and speaking weil, 
and she meant to make it felt again on 
-Otho Percival. She was not going to let 
‘this stately, haughty-looking Miss Ross 
step in between her and the man she had so 
nearly won after infinite trouble and pains. 

It was a touching temperance article, and 
she read it with charming effect, and glanced 
triumphantly at Miss Ross, when Mr. Per- 
cival transferred all of his attention to her 
again. Iona returaed her look with one of 
silent contempt. She was more than ever 
determined to win, although she let them 
have things all their own way during the 
remainder of the evening. 

The next time she met Miss Dunton and 
Mrs. Bridgewater, the latter exclaimed, — 

“You seem to be a favorite of Mr. Per- 
cival’s.” 

- tr” 

“ ] thought so the other evening.” 

“] was not aware of it. I have known 
Mr. Percival since I was a child, however.” 

“Miss Ross, let us go out for a walk,” 
Miss Dunton said. 

And Iona complied with her request at 
once, never dreaming that the fascinating 
reader meant to meet Otho Percival in this 
walk, either by fair means or foul. 

She adroitly led Miss Ross by the Perci- 


val mansion, saying with seeming careless- 
ness, — 

“ What a handsome residence Mr. Perci- 
val has. I wonder he does n’t marry.” 

“Perhaps he will, some time,” Iona re- 
turned, 

“TI should n’t wonder,” Miss Dunton 
assented, with a sweet smile. 

Iona saw it; nothing about this woman 
ever escaped her eyes. She said, — 

“For my part I don’t see what there is s> 
wonderfully attractive about Otho Percival. 
I think women, especially single women, 
act like fools over him. If I was goose 
enough to fall in love with him, he never 
should know it.” 

“ Why?” 

“I would n’t gratify his inordinate self- 
love enough, for that.’ 

Iona spoke vehemently, and the last sen- 
tence with extreme defiance. She had dis- 
covered that some one was among the 
grape-vines on the other side of the hedge, 
and whoever it was must have heard her 
first words. She might as well carry the 
rest out boldly, even if the saying lost all 
her chance of Otho Percival. 

He came forward a moment later with a 
basket of grapes in his hand, and she knew 
he had beard of her. Miss Dunton knew it, 
too. a hoa known it from the first, and 
purposely led her companion on to talk. 

tr leaies,” Mr. Percival 
said, smiling. “Iam glad to see you look- 
ing so well, today, Miss Dunton.” 

ot a word further to Iona, only a curi- 
ous glance in her direction, as though he 
wondered what manner of woman she was, 
any way, and then, — 

“ Have some grapes, ladies? I have just 
been picking them.” 

“Oh, what lovely fruit!” Miss Dunton 
cried in an ecstacy of delight, as she accept- 
ed the perfeet bunches, but Iona said 
shortly,— 

“ No, thank you, I don’t care for grapes.” 

“ Perhaps you would n’t accept them from 
me, if you did,” was the pointed reply, as he 
looked her straight in the eyes. 

He had heard her, then, and -took this 
early opportunity to remind her of it. She 
bowed coldly and turned away. And pres- 
ently the conversation drifted around to 
suit Miss Dunton, who said with a doleful 
sigh, — 

Sj have been utterly wretched today. 
No sunshine, all gray and cloudy, just like 
my life.” 

Before Mr. Percival could reply, Iona ex- 
claimed quickly, — 

“You must make your own sunshine, 
Miss Dunton. I find it much better than 


waiting for somebody else to make it.” 
Miss Dunton did not reply, and Mr. Pere 
cival said, — 
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* Miss Ross says you must make your 
own sunshine.” 

Miss Dunton looked as though she did 
not appreciate what Miss Ross said, but 
that young lady continued, — 

“ Come, Miss Dunton, we really must re- 
turn. Good-atternoon, Mr. Percival.” 

Mr. Percival lifted his bat and bowed 
gravely, saying in a low voice to Miss Dun- 
ton that he was sorry she was depressed in 
spirits. He would see her again. 

And then he stood and watched the two 
ladies as they walked away. Iona, tall, 
stately and independent in every move- 
ment; Miss Dunton, small, graceful, and 
rather timid for one who spoke in public, he 
thought. How was he to know that she 
was playing a desperate game, and his hand 
and home her stake? 

“Strange, I never noticed what a pre- 
possessing girl Iona Ross was, before,” he 
thought. “She would certainly grace any 
man’s home. But she would n’t be fool 
enough to fail in love with me, and if she 
did, she would n’t gratify my self-love 
enough to let me know it. However, I be- 
gin to like the girl.” 

A few evenings later, our friends again 
met at Aunt Mary’s. And again Iona was 
importuned to sing and play, this time Otho 
Percival’s rich bass joining in with her clear, 
sweet soprano. After the music ceased, he 
seemed so absorbed in Iona’s carelessly in- 
dependent sayings, that again Miss Dunton 
brought a clipping of paper forward, and 
begged leave to read. She read an essay 
and a poem, rendering them very well, in- 
deed, but she had practiced fur hours on 
them for this very occasion, And then she 
entered into a discussion of their merits 
with Mr. Percival. 

In a lull of the conversation, and when 
the interest had somewhat flagged, Aunt 
Mary said, — 

“That reminds me of some articles I 
saved iast spring. I will find them.” 

She returned at last with them, Miss Dun- 
ton inwardly expecting she would be the 
one to read them. But Aunt Mary handed 
them to lona, saying, — 

“Here, lona, give me your opinion on 
these.” 

Iona commenced to read at once, in a 
voice that faltered a little, but gradually 
grew strong, and firm, and full, completely 


throwing Miss Dunton and her accomplish- 
ment in the shade, and yet Mr. Percival 
knew that Miss Ross was not a public 
reader. She laid the paper down, trembling 
visibly, She had won Miss Dunton’s lau- 
rels, and she knew it. 

That lady and Mrs. Bridgewater soon af- 
ter departed, but Mr. Percival still re- 
mained. Aunt Mary went out and left the 
twoalone. loaa was still trembling, for in 
trying to win Mr. Percival’s heart, she had 
lost her own forever, as she realized now, 
bitterly enough. Of course he would never 
care for her, and she should go back to Kin- 
dale without doing what she came here to 
do. He arose and went over to her side, 
saying, — 

“Miss Iona, would you gratify my self- 
love enough to tell me that you cared for 
me if you did?” 

* No,” 

“ But I care for you, my dear, so much 
that I can’t have you go Bo to Kindale, 
until you promise not to hate me.” —- 

“T don’t hate you.” 

“But do you love me? that is what I 
want to know.” 

“ And that you have no right to ask, sir.” 

“I have only the right of a man who 
loves you, and would try to make you happy 
if you would come and be my wife. Wi 
you, Iona?” 

And then Iona Ross broke down and 
cried, like any woman. As soon as she 
could, she said, — 

“You wili hate me when I tell you what 
Iam going to. That. 1—I—1— meant to 
make you fall in love with me from the 
first, but I did n’t think I should lose my 
own heart.” 

“ Have you?” gravely. 

“Yes, I have. Do you hate me now?” 

“No, I do not. I love you, and I want 
you. On the whole, I am rather glad that 
you picked me out for your husband.” 

But I’m not sure as I shall have you,” 
Iona returned, starting away from his encir- 
cling arms. “I ’ve only been trying to keep 
you from Miss Dunton.” 

“ But, my dear, I am sure that you will 
have me. And as for Miss Dunton, I was 
in no danger from her. I knew she was 
an adventuress, trom the first.” 

Acd Iona steered clear of that awful 
thirty. 
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PECULIARITIES OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


ye great irregularity of coast, and thie 
vast number of small, rocky islands 
scattered along its Atlantic seaboard, com- 
bine to give this part of Nova Scotia a re- 
markable diversity of aspects, and this is 
why navigation is so dangerous for any ex- 
cept experienced mariners well acquainted 
with the reef-guarded harbors and long suc- 
cessions of rugged headlands. In winter, 
when storms are most numerous and violent, 
the peril is especially great; and the most 
pee pilot often steers wide of the channel 
he is striving to enter only to have his luck- 
less craft dashed in pieces on sunken crag or 
boulder-strown shore, with the mournful 
prospect that the brave crew will find a long 
resting place in catacombs beneath these 
angry waters. 

It is natural to expect that such localities 
would present many remarkable features ; 
and a visit to almost any of the capes, penin- 
sulas, and inlets, scattered with a sort of 
irregular regularity, all the way from Yar- 
mouth to Cape Cansv, discloses a tract, be it 
ever so small, invested with some exhibition 
of special interest. One of these peculiar- 
ities, which has attracted much attention, is 
situated on the Atlantic coast, a short dis- 
tance southwestward from Lunenburg. It 
is named The Ovens, and comprises a suc- 
cession of openings at the base of a tall sea 
cliff extending inward to an unknown depth. 
Through these rock corridors the saline 
floods regularly set and flow, and there 
seems goo: evidence for believing the pas- 
sages unite in a common tunnel that leads 
away to some distant opening. 

Of course these caverns, so convenient for 
any description of nefarious business, must 
be one of the places where Captain Kidd 
concealed a portion of his enormous wealth ; 
and under the direction of spiritual mediums, 
second-sight possessors, and supernaturally 

ifted people in general, many attempts have 
en made to uncover this hidden treasure. 
While there is no actual proof that any of the 
mysterious pirate’s ill-gotten doubloons were 
ever found, a legend is told by a well-known 
inn-keeper, living near New Dublin, to the 
effect that his grandfather’s third cousin, a 
sturdy Belgian immigrant, named Jacob 
Seewhendat set out with a Micmac Indian 
medicine man, one night when the tide was 
so low that their skiff could easily enter the 
large opening, and went in a long ways guid- 
ed by the light of a pine-knot torch and the 
red man’s wizard instinct. When the tide 


returned, this pair of explorers came out 
with a boat-load of ancient coins. Resolv- 
ing to celebrate their wonderful fortune in a 
manner common to both races, the pale-face 
procured a bountiful supply of liquid stimu- 
lant, while his dusky companion guarded the 
treasure, then, after rowing out a safe dis- 
tance from land, they proceeded to get em- 
phatically drunk. In which condition, in 
order to settle their difference of opinion as 
to the division of their find, these queerly 
associated comrades engaged ina noth enon | 
tumble fight, during which the boat capsized, 
and Brawbender, Micmac, doubloons and all, 
went straight to the bottom. 

Another. account tells of an Indian, who, 
while paddling about in his birch canoe, en- 
tered the grottoon the same errand. Short- 
ly after, a very high tide came in and com- 
pletely submerged the entrance. The re- 
appearance of this inquisitive native was 
waited for in vain; but the crew of a ship 
returning from Batavia, Java, several months 
later, reported that at about the time our 
canoe navigator disappeared, a person of 
very strange appearance suddenly shot out 
from behind one of the lava islands, so nu- 
merous in the Straits of Sundy, whil+ pro- 
pelling a peculiar-looking boat. He was 
about to be taken on board the ship, when a 
hideous devil-fish fastened his frightful arms 
about the boat, which, with its occupant, 
was instantly drawn down out of sight under 
water. Nothing was secured belonging to 
the mysterious boatman except a single 
feather from his headdress, and this was 
said to be that of a bird only found in Amer- 
ica. These statements caused credulous 
people to argue that the hole extended clear 
through the earth, and that our subterranean 
investigator must have shot down the dark 
passage with inconceivable velocity, and fi- 
nally emerged on the other side only to be- 
come the dinner of a ravenous sea monster. 
But one day, some twenty years since, while 
several adventurers were searching about 
The Ovens, for Captain Kidd's money, or 
anything else of value that might appear, 
a quantity of real wealth was actually dis- 
covered, although not of the kind usually 
carried about by sea-rovers. While examin- 
ing the sands near by, the lucky people 
found them to be rich in gold-bearing quartz. 
In securing this surface metal, several mod- 
erate fortunes were made. At present, pro- 
fessional miners are engaged in making the 
earth give up her treasures, buried beneath 
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these rugged shores, with every prospect of 
gratifying success. 

A large portion of those living in this part 
of Nova Scotia are of Teutonic extraction, 
and many still speak the German language. 
These people are thrifty, well-disposed citi- 
zens, and bring up enormous families of stal- 
wart sons and beautiful daughters. Their 
homes, situated in pretty clusters, amid the 


enchanting landscapes along the La Hare 
and other rivers, whether painted or other- 
wise, are always in harmony with natural 
colors, and constitute a very pleasing addi- 
tion to delightful prospects, whose structure, 
in winter or summer, always greets our vis- 
ion with revelations to cheer the heart and 
uplift the understanding to an appreciation 
of the beauties of nature. 


WHEN THE ICE WENT OUT. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


6é : 
— the ice do be afther go’n’ 
out” 

Bart had been heard to say that a great 
many times, always finishing his sentence 
by a suggestive shake of the head. 

The clerks in the office of the Belinda 
Iron Company, where Bart worked, made 
fun of him, because he always “kept one 
eye on the weather,” and could toretell 
changes with almost as great accuracy as 
Old Prob. himself. They called him a 
“queer genius;” and, although his prophe- 
cies so often proved true, they were sure 
that it was only “guess work,” and never 
put any faith in them, because he was only 
a sixteen-year-old Irish boy, who did their 
errands. 

But Mr. Blount, the superintendent of 
the company, valued him, and trusted him 
in many important matters, so Bart cared 
very little for the clerks’ laughing; indeed 
he had to work so hard that he had very 
little time to think of it, being the man of 
his family, and having three little sisters 
and two little brothers, as well as his old 

ndmother, to support. His father had 

en killed by the cavingin of a mine, when 
Bart was not quite fourteen, and his mother 
had lived only a few months after, and since 
then the family had not had a cent to live on 
that Bart had not earned. It was well for 
them that he was very large and strong for 
his age; “a foine, hairty b’y,” the neigh- 
bors said, “and wid as foxy an ould head on 
the tap of him as if it was his own grand- 
father he was.” 

“Foxy” dves not sound very complimen- 
tary, but it was intended to be so, for they 
all admired Bart very much. As to the rest 
of the O’Toole family, Barney, and Patsy, 
Honora, Mary Ann, and little Kate, the 
were said to be “ good, qui’t childer, but all 


pit together it ’s never the aquil of Bart 
that they ’d be.” ' 

Granny O’Toole was a tiny, dried-up old 
woman, who looked as if she had four 
sticks for limbs, and a baked apple for a 
head. Nobody knew how how old she was, 
but it was reported that her one-hundredth 
birthday lay far behind her, and there were 
many among her neighbors who thought her 
a witch, and confidently expected to see her 
ride off on a broomstick, on some fine day. 
She had been an energetic, industrious 
woman, in her time, but now she could do 
nothing but scold. That she did with a 
will. She scolded Bart, and the children, 
and the neighbors; she scolded the pig, 
and the hens, and the goat; she sat on the 
doorstep, on warm days, and scolded the 
sunshine; and she sat by the stove, on cold 
days, and scolded the fire. 

It may seem that Granny O’Toole made 
her home very unhappy, but the truth was 
that the children were so accustomed to her 
scolding that they did not mind it in the 
least. It seemed just as natural for Granny 
to scold as for the pig to squeal, or the hens 
to cackle, or the rooster to crow. If she 
had not done it, they would have thought 
that she must be seriously ill, and wou'd 
have sent for the doctor. Sometimes Bart 
did mind the scolding a little, when he came 
home tired, at night; he noticed it more 
than the children did, because he was not 
with her all the time, and, besides, she 
scolded Bart a little more fiercely than she 
did anybody else; perhaps she thought 
that because he was so big and strong he 
needed a larger dose than the others. 

But he was always very kind to her. 
She was so little and so old that he would 
have thought it very unmanly to speak an 
angry word to her, even if she nad not been 
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his grandmother, and, moreover, he remem- 
bered the last words that his mother had 
said to him, when she lay dying. 

“ Take good care of the ould gran, that is 
more helpless far than the chi'der.” 

He had said he would; and that meant a 
great deal to Bart. 

It had been an intensely cold winter. 
The grandfathers shook their heads, and 
said they could not remember anything like 
it. The ice in the river was so thick that 
some of the boys were of the opinion that it 
“had frozen clear through to China;” and 
the high hills that formed a rampart around 
the little town were covered with a hard, 
glittering snow-crust, that looked as if it 
would never melt. 

And the last of March had come, with no 
of spring. 

hen a thaw came, Bart, with his “one 
eye on the weather,” thought it would come 
suddenly; and that was why he shook his 
head gravely, as he said, — 

“ Whin the ice do be afther go’n’ out” — 

But nobody took any notice, except to 
smile. The iron miils stood back from the 
river, but the stores which the company 
kept to supply its workmen, and the super- 
intendent’s office, stood on the bank, to say 
nothing of the little Irish settlement of 
miners and mill workmen, called Tipperary, 
in memory of the old country. But the 
banks were high, and there never had been 
a disastrous freshet, and, consequently, no- 
body thought there ever would be, — that is, 
nobody but Bart, with his “foxy head.” 

Mr. Blount was going down to Pitts- 
burgh, on business, and expected to be away 
for four or five days. On the office steps he 
turned, and called to Bart. 

“It ’s growing warmer very fast, and it 
looks like rain. If the ice ‘do be afther 

o’n’ out,’ and carrying everything with it, 
ook out for that tin box in the safe that I 
told you bad valuable papers in it.” 

The superintendent spoke half-jestingly, 
but Bart said, “I will, sir,” without the, 
shadow of a smile. 

“Sure I hope it ’s the same chune the 
masther ’ll sing, and him comin’ back!” 
said he to himself, casting an anxious look 
at the sky. 

“ But, after all, did not ‘the masther’ and 
all the other men know better than a boy 
like me?” he thought. And he resolved to 
attend to his work, and think nothing about 
the weather. 

It began to rain that afternoon, and rained 
gently but persistently all night. 

It was very warm, and the ice showed 
signs of breaking up. It kept on raining, 
but it was such a light and gentle rain that 
few people thought there was any danger. 

Bart thought, when he left the office that 
night, that it looked like clearing weather, 


but the wind was continually shifting, as if 
it could not quite make up its mind to stay 
in one quarter or the other, and, as he 
neared his own door, Bart caught sight of 
an ominous bank of clouds. He went back 
— office. and took the tin box out of the 
safe. 

“ May be I do be foolicht, but I "ll slape 
aisier,” he said to himself. 

He knew that nothing of value except 
those papers was kept in the safe, — the 
key of which Mr. Blount always intrusted 
to him when he went away,—and he felt 
much happier when he locked the office 
door this time, than when he had locked it 
upon the precious box. 

While Bart was eating his supper the 
wind made up its mind; it blew a gale 
straight from the northeast, and the rain de- 
scended, not gently, but in torrents. Bart 
took a survey from the doorway. 

“T think it’s up to Micky Casey’s we ’d 
betther be afther go’n’,” he said. 

Micky Casey was Bart’s first cousin; a 
“widdy man,” who lived, all by himself, in 
a little house, under the shelter of Pine Hill, 
a good half mile away from the river. 

“ Sure and what for would we be afther go’n’ 
up to Micky’s, ye spalpeen ? It ’s living 
here ten year agin May I do be, and niver 
the sole of me fut touched be the wather! 
It ’s not out of the house I Il go, at all at 
all, unless the wather do be afther swapin’ 
me out. It’s more than all the neighbors 
ye know, av coorse! Sure it ‘s tachin’ the 
praste ye “ll soon be!” said Granny O’- 
Toole. 

Bart knew that it would be of no use to 
tell his grandmother that several of the 
neighbors had moved themselves and their 
belongings away from the _river-banks. 
Granny O’Toole prided herself on always 
having her own way. 

Bart took the children through the pour- 
ing rain, up to Micky Casey’s house, and 
then came back to stay with his grand- 
mother. He had thought of leaving the tin 
box with Micky, but Micky was thought to 
be “a little quare in his head,” and he con- 
cluded that it would not be safe to trust 
him. He felt safer with the tin box in his 
own hands; the river might not rise high 
enough to do any damage, or if it did it 
would not happen so suddenly but that he 
should have time to get his grandmother 
and the tin box and himself to a place of 
safety. If nothing did happen the children 
were just as well off at Micky’s as they 
were at home, and Micky liked to have 
them, “to hairten him up a bit,” he said. 
Bart was glad that he had carried them 
there; his grandmother was very an 
about i:, but there was one good thing about 
Granny O’Toole’s scolding, —she scolded 
so hard all the time that when she was 
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really angry one scarcely noticed the differ- 
ence ! 

When Bart got home he found her sitting 
by the fire, with her great black cat, Nick, 
on her knee, muttering and grumbling and 
scolding, and she kept it up until she went 
to bed, although he answered never a word. 

Bart resolved not to go to bed. The 
rain was still pouring in torrents, and a 
roaring of waves and a crashing of ice- 
blocks came to his ears from the river. He 
sat in granny’s arm-chair, before the fire, 
and the black cat perched on his shouider, 
and together they looked into the fire and 
listened to the wind and the rain, and the 
rushing, roaring river, which so little while 
before had been a smooth, silent ice-sheet. 

As the night wore on the black cat blinked 
and nodded, and at length went off to 
dreamland tu catch the plumpest and juiciest 
of mice, or, perhaps, to chase her tail in 
care-free kittenhood again. And, though 
he made a very strong effort to keep awake, 
it was not long before Bart saw grasny 
sailing off on a broomstick, as the neigh- 
bors prophesied that she would, and waving 
the tin box wildly over her head. Straight 
over the river she sailed, and he was jump- 
ing from one block of ice to another in pur- 
suit of her, when, crash! bang! some 
thing that seemed to him like two or three 
earthquakes and the Fourth of July mixed 
up together awoke him. 

He sprang to his feet, and found that he 
was standing knee-deep in water! The 
window was shattered, and the door broken 
oper, and through both a flood was pouring. 

Bart’s first feeling was thankfulness for a 

recaution which he had taken the night be- 
ore, which had seemed to himself almost 
ridiculous then, and which he had done 
under cover of darkness for fear of being 
laughed at. It was to bring a small row- 
boat up from the Iron Company’s boat- 
house, and draw it as far inside the wood- 
shed as it would go. 

Tim Moriarity, one of the neighbors, had 
seen him, and asked him if he expected “ to 
go to say on thdry land.” There was no 
doubt about having plenty of water for a 
boat to sail on, now! 

Bart hurried to his grandmother’s bed- 
room as fast as he could. The old woman 
was standing on her bed, calling alternately 
on “ the blissid saints ” and her * blaggaird 
iv a b’y” to rescue her. Bart comforted 
and cheered her as well as he could, and 
then made his way to the woodshed. 
There was, as yet, scarcely a glimmer of 
daylight, and the lamp and matches had 
been swept away by the water, so he had to 
be guided chiefly the sense of feeling. 
The boat had floated out of the door, but it 
was fastened by a rope, and Bart drew it in 
and bailed the water out with a tin basin. 


Then he fastened the tin box around his 
waist by a string, took his grandmother in 
his arms, and put her into the boat. Gran- 
ny O’Toole was scolding first “ the murther- 
in’ baste 1v a river” for “sloppin’ over,” 
and then Bart for “ thryin’ to dthrown her in 
a bit boat that wid n’t hould a fly.” 

“ An’ is it me cat thet ’s afther know’n’ as 
much as a Christian, an’ me swate little 
pigs, an’ me foine hins an’ roosthers, that I 
ll be lavin’ behint me, dy ye think?” she 
cried, as Bart was about to push the boat 
out, 

Bart rushed back and brought the cat, 
who perched herself on granny’s shoulder 
with a dismal howl. 

The pig-pen and the hen-coop were flood- 
ed; the “swate little pigs” and the “ foine 
hins ” were nowhere to be seen; perched 
up at the top of the coop was one draggled 
and forlorn rooster; with great difficulty 
Bart secured him and carried him to granny, 
who wrapped him comfortably in her apron, 
and called Bart a “ black-hairted villain,” 
because the others were drowned. 

And so they set out in the tiny boat to try 
to find dry land somewhere, — Granny O’- 
Toole, and Bart, Nick, the black cat, and 
the rooster who had survived all his family. 

It was light enough now to show them 
their surroundings, and a dismal sight it 
was that they saw. * All the little houses of 
Tipperary were half submerged, and the oc- 
cupants were flying for their lives. Some 
were trying to make rafts of the floating 
timber, which the river had washed from 
the banks above them, and others had 
taken refuge on the roofs of their houses, 
trusting that the river would not rise high 
enough to reach them. 

Besides huge blocks of ice the river was 
strewn with dédris of different kinds, which 
it had carried away from the shore in its 
overflow. Timber from bridges and houses, 
boxes and barrels of merchandise, trees and 
fences, came sweeping down; here was an 
inverted hencoop, and there a wheelbarrow; 
on an upright ice block, looking as if it had 
been carefully fastened there, was a sign- 
board, * No Crossing Faster Than a Walk,” 
and, wedged between two blocks so that it 
stood perfectly upright. was a gayly decora- 
ted barber’s pole. It was probable that 
Ciifton, the little village above, had lost its 
bridge and its barber’s shop. 

To get the boat to land anywhere was 
Bart’s purpose, but it was not a very eas 
one to accomplish. In spite of all his ef- 
forts the current drew the boat down the 
river, where, at every moment, it was in 
danger of being swamped, or dashed to 
pieces among the great blocks of ice. 
Down it went swiftly, but so far safely, 
while Bart kept his presence of mind, and 
used his oars to as much advantage as was 
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possible, while Granny O’Toole scolded 
everything within reach, including the river; 
while the much-surprised rooster lifted his 
head from granny’s apron, and, feeling 
bound to recognize the morning light even 
under adverse circumstances, crowed pore : 
and the black cat growled and spit at the 
ice and the waves. 

After they had passed under the bridge 
which spanned the river at a little distance 
below Tipperary, the river was clearer. 
The bridge offered an obstacle to the on- 
ward sweep of the ice-heaps and the ruins 
that hurled themselves against it with what 
seemed irresistible force. 

“It’s not long that the ould bridge "li be 
afther stan’in’ it,” cried Bart; “and whin it 

He 


filled the pause by. one more desper- 


The temptation came in a flash, and in a 
flash Bart thrust it aside. 

He took granny in his arms, and leaped 
with her; he fell, the leap was so great, and 
he was so encumbered, but he managed to 
hold granny so that she was not hurt, —at 
all events she was still able to scold with 
great vigor. Granny still clutched her cat 
and her rooster, as Bart sped over the ice, 
running for life. People had seen them 
from the shore; they were bringing planks 
and ropes. On to one more cake of ice 
Bart had to leap, and then— It was some 
time before he knew what happened after- 
ward, for his strength and his conscious- 
ness both gave way. Strong and brave 
hands brought them safely to land, while 
the great mass of ice and ruins went sweep- 
ing by, grinding to atoms the boat they had 


ate effort to turn the boat toward the shore. | left 


If the bridge gave way, and the whole mass 
that was heaped up there came sweeping 
down upon them, he knew they were lost. 
The little boat would be crunched like an 
egg-shell. 

A loud, hoarse cry from the multitude 
watching gave the warning ; the bridge was 
giving way. 

The next moment there was a crash that 
seemed to Bart to shake the foundations of 
the earth, and, like a living monster, the 
huge mass bore down upon them. 

An immense, unbroken cake of ice was 
close beside them; it extended almost to 
the shore. Bart, alone, could leap upon it, 
and running at his utmost speed, have some 
chance of escape, —and of saving the box 
that had been intrusted to him. Young life 
beat hard and strong in Bart’s veins; it 
cried out with all its a against death; 
and something whispered, “Granny is old; 
her life is almost gone, at the best. Leave 
her and save yourself — and the box!” 


eft. 

“Sure and where ’s the box ye ’re afther 
makin’ such a dale of fuss about?” said 
Granny O’Toole, with a mocking smile, as 
soon as Bart came to himself. 

He felt for the string he had tied around 
his waist. It was there still, but the box 
was gone! For a moment Bart almost 
wished that he had been swept away by the 
flood. How could he face Mr. Blount, and 
tell him he had lost the box? 

The next moment granny waved it tri- 
umphantly before his eyes. 

“Oh, ye thafe iv the worrld! ye careless 
blaggaird! It’s your head ye ’d be lavin’ 
behint ye intirely if ye ’d not myself to kape 
watch iv ye! It’s in the boat ye drop 
it, and it ’s there ye ’d be afther iavin’ it, 
on’y but for the likes iv your ould gran!” 

Bart was speechless. But the rooster, 
with all the trials he had passed through, had 
not lost the power to express himself. He 
hopped up on to a fence rail, and crowed 
lustily. 


SOMETIME AND SOMEWHERE. 


BY ADA N. ADAMS. 


METIMES a stranger-fnend we fina 
Somewhere upon our way, 
To breathe into our ears words kind, 
Ard sing a tuneful lay. 


Our Ilfe is brighter for the word, 
And lighter for the song, 


Bropreap, Wisconsin. 


And sometimes sure the heart is stirred 
With friendship true and strong. 


If friend we find, — word, song, we hear, — 
Let ’s cherish in the heart 

A memory precious, something dear 
From all the word apart. 
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ERNEST TREVORS’ SECRET. 


BY FLORENGE B. HALLOWELL. 


‘* T“RNEST, don’t you think it would 

be pleasant to have Blanche Graves 
here during Christmas week? I think I 
shall ask her.” 

“It might be pleasant, mother,” answered 
Ernest Trevors, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “but—I would rather she did n’t 
come.” 

“Rather she did n’t come!” repeated 
Mrs. Trevors. “ Ernset, you grow more pecu- 
liar every day. May I ask why you would 
rather she did not come?” 

“TI can’t give you my reasons, mother.” 

“1 don’t believe you have any,” said Mrs. 
Trevors. “Where would you finda lovelier, 
dearer girl than Blanche? How can you 
dislike ker? And I am sure you paid her a 
great deal of attention at Mrs. Bray’s party.” 

An expression of pain passed over Er- 
nest’s face. 

“Which I deeply regretted when the party 
was over,” he said. “No, mother, do not 
bring Miss Graves here. I shall spend my 
Christmas in the city if you do.” 

“Of course I shall not ask her then,” said 
Mrs. Trevors. ‘“ But you try me almost be- 
yond endurance, Ernest. You know your 
dear father’s last wish was that you should 
marry, and yet you seem to think nothing of 
it, and pass by the nicest girls in the neigh- 
borhood as if they were sticks or stones.” 
ro I am sorry I have disappointed you, mo- 
ther.” 

“| was sure you liked Blanche,” continued 

Mrs. Trevors. “I’ve seen you look at her 
witk all your soul in youreyes. But ever 
since you came back from college you’ve 
‘been so peculiar there’s no understanding 
you.” 
“ Ernest said no more, but left the room, 
ordered his horse, and was soon galloping 
over hil] and dale, the look of pain still on 
his handsome face, and a fiercer pain tug- 
ging at bis heart-strings, 

“Oh, but to recall one hour of the 
he muttered between his teeth. “ 
would I not give?” 

He crew rein at last before a small white 
gate, dismounted, fastened his horse to a 
stake, and entering the grass-grown yard, 
knocked at the door of a small frame house, 
surrounded by trees, and almost covered 


hat 


with bare vines, which in summer blossomed | ° 


bounteously. 

An old woman, neat and quiet in avpear- 
ance, answered his knock, and expressing no 
surprise at seeing him, led the way into a 


room to the right, where a little girl of about 
five years of age sat on the floor playing 
with some blocks. She was a beautiful 
child, with curly, golden hair, eyes blue as 
gentians, and regular features. She sprang 
up as Ernest entered and rar to him, her face 
dimpling with smiles. 

He took her in his arms and kissed and 
caressed her, stroking her hair tenderly ; and 
yet his face retained its sad pained look. 

He remained until she fell asleep at last, 
wearied with play, and then, with a few 
words to the old woman respecting her 
charge, he rode away again. He had gone 
nearly half way home when an incident oc- 
curred which he could well have dispensed 
with in his present frame of mind. A car- 
riage came bowling along the road, and as it 
met him, the driver, at a signal from some 
one inside, pulled up with a jerk. A young 
lady with dark, glowing eyes, rippling chest- 
nut hair, lips like a pomegranate, and the 
dark, rich cormplexion of a Spaniard, leaned 
out of the window. 

* Good-afternoon, Mr. Trevors,” she cried. 
“Have you been to Larchmere?” 

“ No,” he answered. “And itis as well, 
since you were away.” 

* Come on Wednesday,” she said. 
are to have some target shooting.” 

Ernest Trevors hesitated. 

“] must not promise,” he said, at length. 
“T may go to the city tomorrow.” 

“Can’t the visit to the city wait?” she 
pleaded. 

He smiled, trying to look gay. 

“T will see,” he said, and lifted his hat 
gracefully with one gloved hand, as the dri- 
ver touched up his horses and the carriage 
passed by. 

“ I hope he will come,” said the young girl, 
as she sank back in her seat. 

“He will not,” responded the other occu- 
pant of the carriage, a lady some years older. 
“ You need not expect him. He has not the 
slightest intention of coming, and you de- 
ceive yourself if you think he cares one iota 
for you, Blanche. He is not a marrying 
man.” 

Blanche Graves flushed painfully. 

“I hope I do not appear to court him, 
Augusta,” she said haughtily. 

Her sister laughed harshly. 

“ I don’t wonder you desire to marry,” she 
said. “Of course it is n’t pleasant for you 
to be dependent upon your brother-in-law’s 
charity. 


“We 
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The tears started to Blanche’s eyes. 

“ You say very cruel things to me, Augus- 
ta,” shesaid. “Ifit was not for Willoughby 
i would leave today to earn aliving for my- 
self.” 

“ Better marry.” 

“I would marry no man unless I loved 
him,” said Blanche. 

“Pshaw! You ’re too poor for such fool- 
ish notions ; and you are simply wasting time 
in waiting for Ernest Trevors to propose to 
you: he ’ll never do it, you may depend on 
that.” 

Blanche made no reply, and the rest of the 
drive to Larchmere was passed in silence. 

But Blanche’s thoughts were very bitter. 
Kind as Willoughby Witherell was to her, 
and little as he made her feel her depen- 
dence upon his bounty, there were times 
when it almost drove her mad to thiak of it. 

As Augusta had predicted, the target- 
shooters on the foliowing Wednesday did 
not include Ernest Trevors. Blanche had 
received a note from him very early in the 
day, saying that his visit to the city prevent- 
ed his being present; and she tried to hide 
her disappointment as best she could, won- 
dering that he should be so changed since 
that happy night at Mrs. Bray’s when he 
had scarcely left her side. And now—she 
could not but acknowledge to herself the 
bitter truth — he avoided her. 

Ernest, on his arrival in the city, went 
straight to a hotel. He was restless and 
unhappy, and felt glad, when, on entering the 
dining hall, he met one of his college 
friends. 

“Sydney Hopper!” be said. “This is an 
unexpected pleasure.” 

Sydney, a great, hearty, jovial fellow, 
wrung Ernest’s hand with every symptom of 
oy. 
wy have n’t set eyes on you since we left 
college five years ago,” he said. “When 
you were so immensely taken with that little 
dancer at the Variety.’ 

Ernest started, and turned quite pale. 
“Tell me what has become of all the fellows 
we used to know,” he said. 

They talked after dinner for a couple of 
hours, and then Sydney proposed an ad- 
journment to the theatre. 

“ There’s an immense thing at the . 
he said. ‘A spectacular drama with a lot of 
pretty girls. I have n’t seen it, buta feliow 
| know told me it was worth going to.” 

“T have n’t gone inside a theatre since I 
left college,” said Ernest. 

“ All the more reason why you should go 
now,” rejoined Sydney, in a vantering tone. 
“You were one of the best patrons the Va- 
riety ever had, and you can’t have lost all 
taste for such amusement. Why, you used 
to look wretched if you could n’t get to see 
that fraud, ~_ Sibylla, about every night.” 

I 


Let’s be off if we are going,” said Ernest, 
Starting up. “Anything is better than sit- 
ting here recalling the follies of one’s 
youth.” 

The theatre was packed. Pit, parquet, 
and gallery were full, and it was" with some 
difficulty that Ernest and Sydney got seats. 
Every eye was turned eagerly on the stage 
as the curtain rose upun a spectacular dra- 
ma on avery brilliant scale. The first scene 
presented was a mermaid’s cave, where half- 
a-dozen pretty mermaids, golden, glittering 
and scaly, danced and sang perpetually in 
the midst of imitation coral, picturesque 
rocks studded with sham brilliants, and sea- 
foam made of green tarlatan. They sang of 
their queen, who was supposed to be sleep- 
ing in one of the recesses of the cave. 
There was a little ripple of excitement as the 
queen herself came floating forward, more 
golden, glittering, and scaly than her sisters, 
her yellow hair looped with seaweed, her 
fair rouged face all smiles, her rose-bud 
mouth pouring forth liquid melody. 

“ By heaven!” whispered Sydney, “it’s 
little Sibylla! who’d have thought she’d ever 
risen to this?” 

Ernest Trevors did not answer. He had 
grown deadly pale, and was trembling in 
every limb. But Sydney was too deeply en- 
grossed with the pretty actress to observe 
his friend’s agitation. 

The strange look in Ernest Trevors’ eyes, 
the pallor which had overspread his face, on 
Sibylla’s entrance upon the stage, did not 
leave it even when the play was over, and 
the dainty queen of thé mermaids had as- 
cended out of sight by means of a sea-shell 
and some coral ropes. 

He did not sleep at all that night. Hesat 
at the window of his room, looking out on 
the night, with that old cry ever on his lips,— 
“ Qh,-but to recall one hour of the past.” 

The next night he was again a witness to 
the spectacular drama, his eyes riveted on 
the queen of the mermaids from first to last, 
and he trembled a little with sudden fear as 
he saw her ascend by the coral ropes, kiss- 
ing her hand to the audience as she rocked 
lightly in the pink shell. 

The followiug night he was there again. 
A strage fascination must that drama have 
held for him! His mother wondered at his 
long stay, and wrote, urging his return; but 
leave he could not so long as the spell of the 
mermaid queen was upon him. 

It was the last night the drama was to be 
presented, The theatre was packed as usu- 
al, and the golden-haired queen sang and 
danced her best almost to the end. But 
when she came on for the last act she ap- 
peared excited, and her face was flushed. 
Ernest knew at once — perhaps he had good 
cause to know —that the change was due to 
brandy, and he shrank back in disgust as 
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she came dancing forward, poising herself 
on the toes of her tiny slippers, and twirling 
around like a sprite. 

About her danced her golden, glittering 
sisters, and al) united in a final burst of song 
as the queen sprang into her sea-shell, and 
the coral ropes whiried her through the air. 
She leaned out, kissing her hand as she was 
about to disappear, and then — no one ever 
knew just how it happened— but the shell 
tilted forward, there was a wild shriek from 
the little dancer, a cry from the men at the 
wings, and a little heap of gold, silver tinsel, 
waite tarlatan and yellow hair lay on the 
stage, 

Ernest was almost the first beside her, 
and he pushed away the men who would 
have raised her, and took her in his own 
arms. 
oe back!” he said. “Do not touch 

“ What’s she to you?” cried the manager, 
rushing forward. 


“She is my wife,” was the answer, and | 


none who looked at his white, set face and 
burning eyes doubted his statement. 


She lived only three hours, and was un- | 


conscious to the last. She did not know 
who sat beside her, divinest pity in his heart ; 
who smoothed her yellow hair damp with 
death’s dews. Perhaps it was as well, for 
between her and this man with the set, 
white face and burning eyes had been dead- 
liest hatred for five long years, 


“Mother,” said Ernest Trevors, a week 
later, as he entered the library where she sat 
alone, “1 want to askafavor of you. I want 
to bring a child here, Will you care for 
her? she has no mother.” 


“Whose child?” asked Mrs. Trevors in 
rprise. 

“ Mine, mother.” 

“Yours!” Mrs. Trevors could not say 
more, for astonisliment. She thought her 
son must have gore mad. 

“ Let me tell you about it, mother. It has 
been a terrible secret for me to keep. When 
at college I became infatuated with a variety 
actress who was very beautiful. I married 
her. It was not long before I bitterly re- 
pented my rash act, for I discovered her 
true character. She was coarse, ill-bred, un- 
principled, and drank, often- to excess. | 
dared not tell my secrettoany one. I could 
not bring her home to disgrace us all; so | 
paid her to let me go free, and to give me 
our child. I could have had a divorce — 
heaven knows there was cause enough — but 
I would not drag my father’s name through 
the mud of a divorce court. But my burden 
is lifted forever; Sibylla is dead, and I want 

to acknowledge my child.” 

Mrs. Trevors rose, and going close to her 
| son, put her arms about him and drew his 
head to her breast. 

“My poor Ernest,” she said, “my poor 
'boy! I understand now many things that 
have been a mystery to me.” 

The announcement that Ernest Trevors 
had been married early in life greatly start- 
led the community in which he lived. But 
none save his mother knew who or whet bis 
wife had been, or when her death had taken 
= The secret of poor Sibylla’s stained 

ife was well kept. Buta year later the sad 
story was told to Blanche Graves, who, !ift- 
ing her sweet face to her lover, when he had 
finished, let him read in her eyes her pity and 


love for him. 


QUATRAIN. 


FROM THE SPANISH. — BY SANDA ENOS. 


HOUGH your door should guarded be 
By the royal artillery, 
With your father as cannoneer, 
I would marry you, my dear. 


New Hartrorp, N.Y., 1883. 


Under the Snow. 
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BY LEON MEAD, AUTHOR OF “SKY-ROCKETS,” AND SO FORTH. 


UNDER THE SNOW. 


DER the snow 
The blue-bells and daffodils fair are conceating, 

With never a hint of their beauty revealing — 

Through all the long winter hours. 
O chastening trance that nature imposes 
On even the purest and palest of roses! 

From thee ope the virgin flowers ; 
And it is no mask of a cold, dumb death, — 
This swan-white quilt o’er the spots where grow 
The blossoms which now are holding their breath 

Under the snow. 


Under the snow! 
There the yellow-faced daisies are sleeping : 
Long will it seem ere again they are peeping 
Out from their fresh green mold. 
I wonder if they are dreaming of summer, 
When they will make welcome each fleet-winged comer 
That sings of a Southern wold? 
So it is not a pall or a winding-sheet 
That covers the field where the daisies grow, 
Such slumber as wakes must be very sweet 
Under the snow. 


Under the snow! 
Are jasmines at rest till the tearful craving 
Of April’s heart brings the sunshine, laving 
The cringing, ice-locked streams ? 
The jasmines that bloom for the wildest lover 
Te pluck and give to, indeed, no other 
Than the dear one ot his dreams. 
So it is not a shroud, but a downy spread, 
That mantles the hedge where the jasmines grows 
It is only a shroud when we all lie dead 
Under the snow. 


Under the snow, 
Perhaps, though, we linger as immortelles, 
The endless spring-time awaiting that dwells 
With the infinite host above ; 
When our willing souls shall abandon the clay, 
And filter up through the snow on our way 
To supernal realms of love. 
So it is not a shroud, but a fleecy dress, 
That covers the graves where dead men go; 
For, like flowers, we gather earth’s loveliness 
Under the snow. 


Boston, 1884. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MARTIN LUTHER, THE REFORMER, BY JULIUS 
KOESTDIN.— Translated from the German by 
Elizabeth P. Weir. Published by Cassell & 
Company, New York. A valuable and short 
life of the great reformer with a portrait taken in 
1532. 

PoEMS AND SKETCHES BY CLARENCE EAast- 
MAN STONE. — This is a pretty little volume of 
poems and sketches by a young man who has 
considerable talent, and who need not be 


ashamed of his first efforts in book form. The 
volume is for sale by De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co., 
335 Washington Street, Boston, who are also the 
publishers of “‘ The Belle of Australia.” 

STRAY MELODIES AND SONGS OF SENTIMENT, 
BY JOHN B. KELCAuM.— This is a handsome 
volume of poems, which will find admirers, for 
this much that is good in it, and some that is not 
so poetical. It is published by the New York 
American Literary Agency. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mrs. C.— We regret that we can’t make use 
of your pen, at the present time, being crowded 
with manuscript from our regular contributors. 


A Girt.— We are sending many of the suc- 
ces3ful novel, “The Beile of Australia,” to our 
subscribers for $2.50, including the magazine for 
a year. 

Soputa.— There are enough young people’s 
publications at the present time without our 
starting one. BALLOU’s MAGAZINEis as much as 
we can attend to, dhd even that troubles us some- 
times. 

EARNEST. — We can send you the books you 
want at the rate of $1.25, postpaid. The retail 
price of “ The Belle of Australia” is $1.50, but 
we send the book and BALLov’s for a year for 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Mrs. E. M. J.—If you desired your story re- 
turned you should have sent a stamp with your 
package. Until you do send one the manuscript 
will quietly remain at this office. We do not 
want it, and could not use it if we did. 


Texas JACK. — You will find our Novelettes 
very entertaining reading. The heroes in these 
books always come out ahead in all encounters, 
so you need not worry about the final result. 
They are like your great namesake, always on 
top ip a fight. Wecan send you the whole set 
or such numbers as you may desire. 

NAVIGATOR. — The mistake, as you call it, 
was a typographical error, which escaped the 
proof-reader’s notice. It will be corrected before 
the storv appears in book fourm. Not one person 


in ten thousand will notice it. It should have 
been west instead of east longitude. It was too 
late to remedy the matter. 


M. D. — There was no occasion to thank us for 
publishing your poem. If it had not been good 
we should not have used it. We wish you re- 
sided nearer Boston, so that we could talk with 
you on the subject nearest your heart. You 
have patience and zeal, and we think you will yet 
win a name in the field of literature. 


A. H.— This lady sends us a pound and a 
half of story, and wants us to return it at our exe 
pense, in case we do not use it. It has been a 
snowy winter, and cool at times, but A. H. is 
cooler than ice and twice as hard. Keep waiting 
and watching the post and see when your pack- 
age comes along, if you care to. People do not 
usually pay twenty or thirty cents for that which 
they do not want. 

W. A. P.— We should like to oblige you but 
we are overrun with manuscript and can’t use 
one quarter of that which is sent to us. Our 
contributors pour in floods of stories and sketch- 
es, and we return most of that which is sent. If 
they would spare us for a brief breathing spell 
we should be thankful. But we fear they will 
not, so please send stamps with manuscript so we 
can return. 


Mrs. S., NEWARK.— Many thanks for your 
compliments. We think that the more you read 
the better you will like it. The second part cons 
tains something that will especially interest you, 
and all the incidents are true. Itbrings up many 
remembrances of a sad death and a solitary 
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grave, on one of the bleak islands near Cape 
Horn. Hope your wishes will prove true. The 
mittens were perfect and fitted like a glove. A 
good Christmas present. 


R. H. — It is a long and tiresome trip to Cali- 
fornia around Cape Horn, but we trust that you 
find the account which Mr. Thomes gives inter- 
esting, and will like the sea-life as well as the ex- 
periences on shore. We can’t jump from Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, to California in one bound. The 
biography is intended tu show the experiences of 
a boy on salt water, and how he made the most 
of life after he.had got broken in and recovered 
from sea-sickness and home longings. 

I. H. S.— We have wished all our readers a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year some 
months since. Our dear old lady subscriber is 


still alive, thank Heaven, and has renewed her 
subscription as usual. We hope she will live to 
be a hundred, for she is the sweetest and happi- 
est lady of her age in the country. Every letter 
she writes us has a kind word of yreeting, and it 
is very pleasant to be commended by one so good. 
KATE. — Your poem is not worth ten dollars, as 
the lines do not seem to have the right ring to 
them. How does this read? 
“‘T have told him my love a dozen times, a dozen times a 
day; 
And yet + is so provoking, he will not even stay.” 
We don’t blame him if that is the kind of stuff 
you hurl at his head every time he calls. He 
will think more of a good dinner than all the 
lines you can write ina month. Give the man a 
rest the next time he visits you. 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 


By R. V. Prerce, M. D., Author of “The Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser” (over 
goo pages, nearly 3e0 illustrations), and Found- 
er of the World’s Dispensary and Invalid’s 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., with branch at 3 New 
Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


“The blood is the life.” This is as true as a 
mathematical or any other scientific proposition, 
and one that should influence every physician. 
From the blood we derive our strength and men- 
tal capabilities When this source is corrupted, 
the painful and sorrow-producing effects are visi- 
ble in many shapes. From the blood our sys- 
tems are built up and kept in repair. The 
strengta of our constitutions, and our powers of 
endurance, depend largely upon the condition in 
which the blood is kept. If it holds in suspen- 
sion or solution vile festering poisons, all organic 
functions are weakened thereby. Settling upon 
v‘tal and important organs, as the brain, lungs, 
liver, and kidneys, the effect of these poisons in 
the blood is most disastrous. Hence, it be- 
hooves people to keep their blood in a perfectly 
healthy condition. For when you purify your 
blood to cure salt-rheum or an erysipelous hu- 
mor, you not only cure the disease, but you put 
your system in such an improved cor.dition that 
vou are not so liable to any other disease. No 
matter what the external or exciting cause may 
be, the real direct cause of a large proportion of 
all chronic or lingering diseases is bad blood. 
The multifarivus forms in which it manifests itself 
would torm subjects upon which I might write 
voiumes. But as all the various forms of disease 
which depend upon bad blood are cured or best 
treated by such medicines as take up from this 
Auid and excrete from the system the noxious 
elements, it is not of practical importance that I 
should describe each minutely. For instance, 
medical authors describe about fifty var‘eties of 
skin disease, but as they all require for their cure 
very similar treatment, it is of no practical utility 
to know ‘1st what name to applv to a certain 
form of skin disease, so you know how to cure it. 


Then, again, I might go on and describe various 
kinds of scrofulous sores, fever-sores, white 
swellings, enlarged glands, and ulcers of varying 
appearance; might describe how syphilitic poi- 
son may show itself in various forms of eruptions, 
ulcers, sore throat, bony tumors, and so forth; 
but as all these various-appearing manifestations 
of bad blood are cured by a uniform means, I 
deem such a course unnecessary. Thoroughiv 
cleanse the blood, which ia the great fountain of 
life, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoyant 
spirits, vital strength, and soundness of constitu- 
tion will return to us, ’ 

I have, in a previous article, shown how the 
liver is the great depurating, or blood-cleansing 
organ of the system. Set this great “ housekeep- 
er” of our health at work, and all the foul cor- 
ruptions which accumulate in the blood, and rot 
out, as it were, the machinery of life, are gradual- 
ly expelled from the system. For this purpose 
my Golden Medical Discovery and Purgative 
Pellets are pre-eminently the articles needed. 
They cure every kind of humor, from the worst 
scrofula to the common pimple, blotch, or erup- 
tion. Great eating ulcers kindly heal under their 
mighty curative influence. The virulent poison 
that lurks in the system is by them robbed of its 
terrors; and by a persevering and somewhat 
protracted use of them, the most tainted system 
may be completely renovated and built up anew. 

nlarged giands, tumors, and swellings dwindle 
away and disappear under the influence of these 
great resoivents. The system being put under 
their influence for a few weeks, the skin becomes 
smooth, clear, soft, and velvety, and being illumi- 
nated with the glow of perfect hea!th from with- 
in, true beauty stands forth in all its glory. In 
using it for rough skin, or to clear the skin of 
tan or yellow spots, in addition to its protracted 
use internally, apply it as a lotion to the skin 
each night before retiring. The effect will more 
than meet the most sanguine expectations. 

Golden Medical Discovery and Pleasant Pur- 

ative Pellets are sold by druggists, WoRLD’s 

ISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprie- 
tors, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Por Corn BALLs.— To six quarts of popped 
corn, boil one pint of molasses, about fifteen 
minutes ; then put the corn into a large pan, pour 
the boiled molasses over it, stirring briskly until 
thoroughly mixed. Then with clean hands make 
into balls the desired size. 


Potato CRoQUETTES. — Add to cold mashed 
potatoes a little salt, white pepper, nutmegs, 
minced parsiey, and beaten eggs sufficient to 


make them stick together; form into oval balls, 
dip in beaten CBE then in sifted bread crumbs, 
and fry in hot or clear drippings. 


BarLEy Soup.—Cut three slices of bacon 
and two pounds of the neck of veal in small 
pieces, put them ina saucepan, or small kettle, 
with a pint of water. Let this simmer for three- 
quarters of an hour, then add one small onion, 
a carrot, two stalks of celery, hali a teaspvonful 
of black pepper, a teaspoonful of salt, and two 
quarts of hot water. Let this boil for at least 
two hours, then take from the fire, and when cold 
remove the fat, or scum, from the top, strain the 
soup, and put it on the fire, and add a pint of 
barley which has been washed and soaked in 
cold water for three hours at least. 


BosToN JUMBLES.— One quart of flour, two 
cups of sugar, one cup of butter, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream tartar, one teaspoonful of soda. 
Rub the butter and sugar together, stir the soda 
and cream tartar into the flour (dry) and add 
enough cold milk to make it stiff enough to roll 
out and cut into jumbles; spice to taste. Bake 
as soon as made in a quick oven. Rolled in 
sugar it is much nicer than in flour. 


. Rock CaKEs.— Take one pound and a half of 
flour, rub in one ounce of butter; ther add five 
‘ ounces of sugar, a quarter of a pound of sultanas, 
two ounces of currants, two ounces of candied 
peel; mix all these well together; beat up two 
Bes, mix with them half a pint of milk and one 
gill of cream; add half a teaspoonful of essence 
of lemon, and three teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der; mix a!l thoroughly well together, and make 
them in small rocky cakes; bake on baking-sheet 
twenty minutes; lay them on a sieve to cool. 


HorsForD ALMANAC AND Cook Book mailed 
free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
works, Providence, R. I. 


TERRAPIN. — Put the terrapin, after you cut it 
up, in a saucepan, with any liquor that comes 
from it in cutting, but not any water; rub flour 
and butter together according to the poy of 
meat you have, — a quarter of a pound of butter 


usually is sufficient,—and add it to the meat 
with one glass of Madeira wine; cover it 
tightly ; set it where it will simmer very slowly 
until tencer. When just ready to serve, stir in 
the yelks of two eggs, well beaten. Send it to 
the table very hot. 


Bay-STATE Buns. — Three cups of new milk 
one cup of yeast, one cup of butter, teaspoonful 
of soda, nutmeg. Mix the milk, yeast, sugar and 
flour enough for a stiff batter, over night; in the 
morning the butter, another cup of sugar, spice 
and soda and flour to make it as stiff as bread; 
let i: rise sufficiently, cut out the cakes and let 
them rise while the oven is heating. A few cur- 
rants can be used if desired. 


Lemon Drops. — Upon half a pound of very 
finely powdered sugar, = just enough lemon 
juice to dissolve it, and boil to the consistency of 
thick syrup. Drop this on plates, and put in a 
warm place to harden. Or, pour four ounces of 
lemon juice on one pound of loaf sugar, with 
four ounces of rose-water. Boil to a syrup, add 
grated lemon-peel, and proceed as in the first 
recipe. By adding raspb:rry syrup, instead of 
lemon juice, you have raspberry drops. 


DRINKING AT MEALS. — Do not drink large 
quantities at your meals. It dilutes the gastric 
juice and weakens its solvent powers. arm 
drinks are better than coid. 


Rice PuDDING. — One-third cup of rice, one 
cup of sugar, two eggs, one pint of milk, haif a 
lemon, and salt. Soak therice over night. Beat 
the yelks of the eggs with one tablespoon of the 
sugar, and grate in the lemon-rind, add the rice 
and milk. Bake one hour. Take the whites of 
the eggs and beat to a stiff froth with the rest of 
the sugar, then add the lemon juice. Pour it 
over the pudding after it is baked, and brown it 
in the oven two or three minutes. 


LEMON Piz. —One coffee cup of sugar, three 
eggs, two or three tablespoons of flour, one cup 
of water, and a very large lemon; mix sugar and 
flour together; add the water and let it come toa 
boil; stir in the yelks quickly, add the lemon; 
beat the whites very stiff, add three tablespoons 
of sugar and spread over the top after the pie is 
slightly brown. ; 


GoLpEN SaucE,— Make a smooth boiled cus- 
tard with the yelks of three eggs, half a cupfui 
of sugar, and a pint of milk. Flavor it to taste. 


GINGER SNAPS. — Two cups of molasses, two 
cups of brown sugar, half a cup of lard, half a 
cup of butter, six tablespoonfuls of ginger, tw 
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teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 
cloves, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
boiling water; thicken with flour; roll thin, and 
bake. 


CreaM SHoRT-CAKE.—Two cups of pre- 
pared flour, one tablespoonful of lard, and as 
much butter, one-half cup of milk, three table 
spoonfuls white sugar, one tablespoonful salt. 
Rub the shortening into the salted flour, and wet 
up with the milk in which has been dissolved the 
sugar. Roll out half an inch thick, and bake in 
two jelly-cake tins. The dough should be soft, 
and handled very little. Bake to a nice brown, 
and when pn y he between the cakes the follow- 
ing mixture: One-half cup of milk, one even tea- 
spoonful of cornstarch, one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla, or other essence, one egg, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar. Heat the milk, and thicken with 
the cornstarch wet in a little cold milk. Beat up 
the egg, stir in the sugar, and both im the hot 
thickened milk. Cook one minute, stirring all 
the time, take from the fire, and while cold flavor. 
Sift powdered sugar on the top of the cake, and 
eat while fresh, cutting into triangles. 


Campers’ HasH. — Cut bits of cold beefsteak 
into mouthfuls, and put the bones and trimmings 
which you have left into a saucepan with enough 
cold water to cover them. When the water has 
boiled five minutes take out the bones, and put 
in the bits of beef, with twice the quantity of 
cold potatoes cut in pieces, add pepper and sait, 
and boil all together for half an hour. 


CoFFEE CAKE.— Five coffee cups of flour, 
two tcacupfuls of sugar; mix together ——— 
ly, then add one egg, beaten, a little salt, five 
tablespoonfuls of shortening, wet with sweet 
milk, in which has been disso!ved a teaspoonful 
of soda, roll thin, cut in squares, and bake ina 
quick oven. 


Boston CARAMELS.—One pint bowl of 
Baker’s grated chocolate, two bowls of yellow 
sugar, one bowl of New-Orleans molasses, vne- 
halt a cup of milk, a piece of butter tbe size of a 
small egg, and vanilla flavor; boil about twenty- 
five minutes. It should not be so brittle as other 
candies. Pour in buttered tins, and mark deep- 
ly with a knife. 


MARYLAND PI£z.— Pare six medium-sized po- 
tatoes, cover with hot water, and boil until they 
are soft,mash them with a little milk and salt. 
Butter a smai! pudding dish, and put some of the 
potato around the sides. Lay in slices of cold 
mutton, that which is a little rare is best. Put 
in pepper and salt, a wineglass of catsup, and 
enough gravy to make the meat quite moist. 
Cover with mashed potato, score it with a knife, 
and bake in the oven about forty minutes. Just 
as it begins to brown rub a little butter over the 
top. 


EscaLtLopep Eccs make a nice dish for sup- 
per. Bread or cracker crumbs may be used. 


They should be wet with milk, or with water in 
which you put melted butter. Then put a layer 
of the crumbs, and then of cold boile eggs, sea- 
soning with pepper and salt. Then put in a lav- 
er of chopped meat, — this may be of cold chick- 
en, boiled ham, or even of beef, if tender, and 
chopped fine, —and so on in alternating layers 
until the dish is full, Have a layer of the 
crumbs on the top, with little lumps of butter 
scattered over it. Bake until thoroughly cooked 
through. For a medium-sized pudding dish an 
hour is none too lony. 


TEA CaKEs.— One cup each of sweet and 
sour milk, one cup of loaf or lump suzar, pound- 
ed fine, one tablespoonful of melted butter, the 
yelks of four eggs, and the juice and grated rind 
of one lemon. In mixing the cake first put the 
sweet and sour milk together in a basin, and set 
it in a saucepan of hot water; keep it there until 
the milk becomes curdled, then drain or strain off 
the milk, rub the curd through a sieve, add the 
butter to it, and the sugar and e the latter to 
be well beaten first, then the lemon. Make a 
very little pie-crust, and line the patty tins with 
it; fill with the above mixture, and bake from 
ten to fifteen minutes, or until the custard is firm, 


TEA CAKE. — Mix two and one-half pounds of 
very fine, dry bread crumbs with four ounces of 
melted butter, add the beaten yelks of six eggs, 
and two ounces of sugar, and a teaspoonful of 
grated lemon peel, Mix these together, and then 
add gradually two ounces of chopped raisins, and 
a few blanched and chopped almonds, lastly stir 
in the beaten whites of the eggs. -Bake in a 
moderate oven, and in a shallow tin, which must 
be lined with paper on the bottom dnd sides. 
When done you may frost it, or sprinkle powder- 
ed sugar over it. 


PIANOS FOR THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF 
CANADA.— We sse by the Offawa Citizen that 
two Pianos, of the Celebrated Factory of Wm. 
KNABE & Co., have just been selected for his 
Excellency, the Marquis of Landsdowne. One 
was a magnificent Grand “Knabe,” in elegant 
Rosewood Case, and the other one of their Up- 
right Cabinet Grands. The Tone, Touch, and 
Workmanship of these Instruments are described 
as being perfect. The most thorough Judges 
were employed to make the selection, one of 
them being Mr. E. Harriss, who, previous to 
leaving England, held the high appointment of 
a Examiner to the Royal Academy of Music, 

ndon. 


CATARRH CuRED.—A clergyman, after suf- 
fering a number of years with that loathsome 
disease, Catarrh, after trying every known reme- 
dy without success, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


TUNISIAN INSERTION. 

Cast on thirty-three stitches. 

First Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
three, over, knit one, over, narrow, knit three, 
narrow, over, knit one, over, narrow, knit three, 
narrow, over, knit one, over, knit five, over, nar- 
row, knit one. 

SEconD Row. —*Knit three, over, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over, repeat from * twice, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit three, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

THIRD Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, nar- 
row, * over, knit five, over, slip one, narrow, 
throw over the slipped stitch, repeat from *, 
over, knit five, over, narrow, narrow, over, nar- 
row, knit one. 

FourtH Row.— Knit three, over, narrow, 
over, * narrow, knit three, narrow, over, knit 
one, over, repeat from *, narrow, knit three, nar- 
row, over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, knit 
one. 

Firtu Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, * knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, narrow, repeat from * twice, knit 
one. 

S1xtH Row.— Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
two, over, * slip one, narrow, throw over the slip- 
ped stitch, over, knit five, over, repeat from *, 
slip one, narrow, throw over theslipped stitch, 
over, knit four, over, narrow, knit one. 

This insertion is to match Tunisian lace. 


PICTURE SCRAF-BOOK. 

A picture scrap-book, fascinating to both girls 
and boys, may be made as follows : — 

Cut tinted pasteboard into convenient sized 
leaves. On these paste pictures of all sorts that 
may have accumulated in the house, such as ad- 
vertising cards, wood-cuts, and the like. Punch 
holes through these leaves, and tie together with 
_ bright ribbons. 

When the pictures are prettily arranged, and 
interspersed with bits of poetry, rhymes and jin- 
gles, the book will hardly fail to prove a source 
of entertainment. 


TO MAKE A RUG. 

For a rug use a piece of sma!l-figured Brussels 
carpet. Around this place three rows of thick 
cloth, cut in scallops, three and one-half inches 
wide. Make the first and third rows of black 
cloth, worked on the edge of each scallop in but- 
ton-hole stitch, with scarlet Germantown yarn. 
Make the second row of drab cloth, worked with 
blue. Put a strip of drab, worked in feather 
stitch with blue. Cover the seam where the first 
row is sewed on. The whole is then sewed on 
another piece of carpeting, to keep it in place on 
the floor. 


RUSTIC WORK. 

Rustic ornaments, appropriate to the extent of 
the ground, add much to the embellishment of 
the grounds and lawn. Many climbing and trail- 
ing plants cannot be shown to better advantage 
than on a rustic-arbor trellis, and for the most 
favorable display of basket plants nothing is bet- 
ter adapted than tubs, or tables made of rough 
bark and roots. Hanging baskets, window box- 
es, brackets, and an endless variety of articles, 
suitable for window and house plants, can easi- 
ly and cheaply be mad>. Most plants feel more 
at home in such rustic receptacles, and thrive bet- 
ter than in glazed and ornamental pots. Winter 
is a favorable time to procure the necessary ma- 
terials from woods and swamps. Any one pos- 
sessed of natural taste, and somé mechanical 
skill, can, during the winter, construct many or- 
naments of this kind, enjoying the work as much 
almost as the cultivation of the flower beds dur- 
ing the summer. Professional carpenters are 
seldom good hands at this kind of work; they 
square and plane your choicest rough and 
crocked roots and branches, until their beauty is 
gone. 37 
A BLOTTER. 

Select six sheets of blotting-paper, each one a 
different color, and cut to fit them exactly two 
pieces of white or tinted bristoi board. On these 
last paint in water colors two pretty designs. 
These are for the covers. Pierce a hole through 


} the top and bottom of the leaves, about half an 


inch from the upper and lower edges. With gay 
tibbons tie them together, making a full bow and 
ends. They are very useful and pretty for the 
library table. 
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end all communications for this Department to 
EpwIn R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to Fanuary Puzsles. 


1.— Vouchsafe. 
2—CorA 3—-BESTOW 
HeaR ESCAPE 
AbeT SCORIA 
RicH TARTAN 
LulU OPIATE 
EveR WEANED 
SagO 4—-SWEEP 
LulL ERRED 
EasE ERRED 
VegaA SILas 
EweR LEMON 
RubY 5. — Ostreophagist. 
6. — Enfranchisement. 7.— Reciprocation. 
8.— Apothecary. 9.— Picrupharmacolite. 
10. 11.— Sideroschisolite. 
12.— Deliberation. 13.— Weddings, divorces. 


14.— “ Little said is soon amended.” 
I —S-waddle. 16.—S-urge. 17.— S-tress. 
18.—S-tickle. 19.—S-quill. 20.— P-ounce. 
21. — Imprimery. 22.— Atche, cheat, teach. 
23. — Teal, east, late, tael. 
24.— Trap, part,rapt. 25.— Slime, limes, smile. 


52-—A Charade. 
[Frem a wife to her recreant spouse.] 
My condition is TOTAL, I am in despair, 
or everything third fourth is sold: 
I second first gloom, for our children are bare, 
And suffer so much from the cold. 


If you would endeavor to let ¢hird alone, 
And ether like spirits avoid, 
You could second third us, for the past thus atone, 
And no more by complaints be annoyed.} 
MAUDE. 
Decapitations. 
53-— Behead s‘nffed, and leave joined. 
§4-— To decla: and leave an ornament. 
5 os Custom, and leave wise. 
56.— A head-covering, and ieave relating to 
the city. 
57-—A figure of speech, and leave a large 


rd. 
58. — Old, and leave a ceremonial observanee. 
D. Vv. 


59. Half Square. 
1, A kind of boot; 2, the generic name of 
mushrooms; 3, Snarled; 4, A reasuner; 5, Meas- 
ures of distance; 6, A genus of trees; 7, Red 


90.—A Double Acrostic. 
[Words of five letters.] 
1, An established principle; 2, The great ar- 
tery; 3, An additional clause to a bill; 4, Per- 
fume; 5, A confederacy; 6, A place of deposit ; 
7, A remarkable period of time; 8, A feminine 
name. 
Primals, a plunderer ; finals, a curse. 
CYRIL DEANE. 


Word Syncopations. 
61. — Remove evil from a maker of bonnets, 
caps, and so ferth, and leave one who digs pits. 
62.— Th conclusion from one who displeases, 
and leave to present. 

63.— Part of a vessel from what every post- 
office possesses, and leave a large bill. 

64.— A loud noise from a book of rites, and 
leave mental. 

_ 65.— Evident from fault-finding, and leave ar- 
riving. 

66.— A pronoun from a native compound of 
sulphur with iron, copper, and so forth, and 
leave funeral piles. Hoiuis Lap. 


67.— Drop-Letter Proverb. 
GASPARD RAYNOR. 


Word Anagrams. 
68. — The city’s map. 
— A mouse’s in cell. 


70.— Moie 
‘AQUINE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before March 10, we will 
send a briiliant novelette, and, for the next-best 
list, a beautiful chromo. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the November puzzles were re- 
ceived from ‘Katie Smith, Ida May, J. D.L, 
Ann Eliza, Cora A. L., Maude, Teddy, Vinnie, 
English Boy, N. E. W., Eulalie, and Birdie 


Brown. 
Prize-Winners. 


English Boy, for the largest list of answers; 
Delmonte, for the best batch of original puzzles. 


2@™ All are invited to contribute to this de 


ochre; 8, A conjunction; 9, A consonant. 
RICHARD III, 


partment and to send solutions every month. 
RUTHVEN. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


Intelligence and integrity are the first elements 
of success, but these alone will not push a young 
man to the front. To stimulate energy and inten- 
sify application, a well defined purpose is necessa- 


ty. It was not by waiting for something to turn 
up that Cyrus McCormick coined his ideas into 
grain-reapers, and from being a poor boy, became 
the possessor of ten million ‘dollars, or by follow- 
ing a beaten track, that Samuel Pitcher made 
fame and wealth out of a medical prescription. 
Gold hidden in the California Sierras was use- 
less. So mere merit not backed by energy and 
application is fruitless. By the utilization of 
labor-saving machinery we produce more, and 
each individual is enabled to consume more of 
other’s labor than was possible with our fathers. 
In 1830 Seth Thomas sold wooden clocks for 
forty dollars a piece, at which price but few fami- 
lies could afford a clock; now his firm furnish a 
superior metal clock for five dollars, and from 
the increased number sold, larger profits are re- 
alized. Sewing machines so much bettered the 
condition of women, that they have been enabled 
to pay the proprietors fifty million dollars profits. 
Co!. Colt picked up an abandoned breech-load- 
ing gun, but with it he decided the battles of 
Solferno, Sedan, and Gettysburg, and finally, 
clothed in velvet robes, fastened with diamond 
buttons, he stood before kings. Doctor Pitch- 
er’s simple prescription, now so familiar to the 
world under the name of Castoria, was only the 
result of a conscientious purpose, and being what 
it purported to be, has been adopted by a majori- 
ty of intelligent mothers throughout the world, 
and turned another golden stream into worthy 
hands, 

The starting point of Dr. Pitcher’s success 
was accident; the fruition sayacity. During the 
epidemic of cholera infantum, which prevailed 
with such fatality in the Eastern States in 18 
Samuel Pitcher came into prominence as “The 

’s Doctor.” success in saving the 


lives of children, and intreating their numerous 
complaints, induced him to formulate a prescrip- 
tion for general use, which soon was sent for from 
great distances. Then the keen Doctor saw his 
opportunity. Putting aside his saddle-bags, he 
compounded Castoria with great care, and soon 
did a large business. His kettles gave way to 
cauldrons, and subsequently his cauldrons were 
supplanted by the immense steam vats now to be 
seen in the Laboratory opposite St. Paul’s church- 
yard in the city of New York. 

Doctor Pitcher intelligently combined his own 
interests with those of his patrons in making a 
pure, harmless, and superior preparation. n- 
der nv circumstances would he permit unripe, 
decayed, or inferior ingredients to be used in 
Castoria. Finding it difficult to obtain the quan- 
tity of material rendered necessary by the in- 
creased demand, an agent was sent through parts 
of Asia and Africa, to select, gather, and teach 
the natives how to cure senna. Being opposed 
to secret remedies, and particularly to the use of 
minerals and opiates, Doctor Pitcher boldly pub- 
lished his formula broadcast, thus challenging 
the attention of physicians everywhere. This 
was such an innovation upon the practioners who 
believed that we should be content with Latin 
prescriptions, and of empirics who were enabled 
to impose upon a credulous public extravagant 
statements of the mysterious power of their rem- 
edies, that it gave r'se to much vitujerative criti- 
cism. But this common sense course of ‘inform- 
ing us just what we were giving our children, ap- 
pealed so directly to intelligence, that it brought 
advanced physicians upon the side of plain deal- 
ing, many of whom began regularly to prescribe 
Castoria in their practice. 

At Pharmaceutical Conventions assembled in 
Boston, New York, London, and elsewhere, Dr. 
Pitcher caused his preparation to be analyzed, 
and its therapeutic properties to be discussed. 
Thus were its merits endorsed, and the reports 
published in medical journals. Each of these 
things added to the op ee increasing multitude 
of consumers until at the present time, when the 
second generation of mothers are using Castoria, 
and showing their confidence in it, the aggregate 
of its sale is almost incredible. “The sale last 
— said the manager, “was about three mil- 

ion bottles.” These would, if placed end to end, 
cover the track from New York to Washington. 
By comparison with children made feeble, ner- 
vous, and irritable by the use of paregoric, lauda- - 
num, soothing potions, panaceas, and other dan- 
gerous morphine preparations, mothers and phy- 
sicians have come to talk and write about Casto- 
ria with the wholesome effect of extending a 
knowledge of it throughout the world. By these 
simple methods of professional skill, honorable 
dealing, and mercantile enterprise, has this 
Massachusetts doctor won his gratifying success. 


a 
J Ye “= : 
NATIVES GATHERING HERBS FOR CASTORIA, 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“NO, THANK YOU, TOM.” 
They met when they were girl and boy, 
Going to school one day; 


And “ Won’t you take my peg top, dear ?”’ 
Was all that he could say. 


She bit her little pinafore, 
Close to his side she came, 

And whispered, “ No, no, thank you, Tom,” 
But took it all the same. 


They met one day the selfsame way, 
W..en ten swift years had flown: 

He said, “I’ve nothing but my heart, 
But that is yours alone. 


“ And won’t you take my heart ?” he said, 
And called her by her name. 

She blushed, and said, ** No, thank you, Tom,”’ 
But took it all the same. 


And twenty, thirty, forty years 
Have brought them care and joy: 
She has the little peg-top still 
He gave her when a boy. 


“1 ’ve had no wealth, sweet wife,” says he, 
’ve never brought you fame.” 

She whispers, ‘“‘ No, no, thank you, Tom!’’ 
You ’ve loved me all the same.’’ 


John William Blank belonged to the Ancient 
and Modern and Highly Honorable Sons of 
Guns of Detroit. Ifit was n’t that, it was some 
other fraternal order which meets every Monday 
night and pays so much to the heirs of every 
member who happens to die. 

John William happened to die the other 
month, and a committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions and present them to his wife in per- 
son. The first part of their duties was fulfilled 
tothe entire satisfaction of the lodge, but the 
committee had some little trouble in finding 
Mrs. Blank. They traced her from one neigh- 
bor to another, and finally found her at her sis- 
ter’s, hat and shawl on, and ready to go out. 

“ Resolutions of sympathy, eh? Well, read 
’em.” 

The chairman of the committee proceeded to 
read that John William was a good husband and 
a kind father and a citizen of unapproachable in- 
tegrity, when the widow interrupted : — 

“Too much taffy! We used to have a fight 
every week, and as for his being a kind father, 


we never had any children. As for his integrity 
he stole all the wood we burned last winter!” 

The chairman gulped down something and 
continued to read that John William was an up- 
right brother, a man with a heart full of sympa- 
thy for the misfortunes of others, and that char- 
ity and forgiveness were the beacon fires which 
guided his footteps. 

“Fudge!” sneered the widow. “I washed 
for the money to pay his dues to the lodge, and 
all the sympathy any one got out of him would 
n’t buy a cent’s worth of court-plaster! For. 
giveness! Well, some of you ought to have sat 
down on his hat some time! He ’d have re- 
venge if it cost him a year in State Prison. 
Beacon fires is purty good, considerin’ that we 
never had a decent stove in the house!” 

“Madam, your husband has been called 
hence |” 

“Exactly ; I was at the funeral and ought to 
know.” 

“ He was cut down like a flower.” 

“Well, flowers ought to let whisky and sa- 
loons and plug-tobacco and old sledge alone.” 

“ And we trust that our loss is his gain.” 

“ Well, if he ’s any better off I ’m glad on ’t, 
but I guess the gain is on your side. Now that 
*s alil want to hear. I can pick up a thousand 
better men than him with my eyes shut. I’m in 
a hurry to go down and see a woman who offers 
to sell a fur-lined circular for fifteen doliars, and 
if you have any more highfalutin’? Shakspere to 
git off, my sister will take it in and save it till I 
come back.” — Detroit Free Press. 


Parson Pyne, why was formerly settled over a 
fashionable congregation in the city of Washing- 
ton, had in his flock a lady of great intelligence 
and sweetness of character, who was chronically 
indisposed. He used to dread to visit her, so 
long was the catalogue of ills she was wont to un- 
fold before him. Of course, he was expected to 
sympathize, and he did his best. But it was 
weariness to his impatient spirit, and at times he 
found himself advising numerous doses to the 
lady, when she had detailed her symptoms and 
asked his advice. 

It happened, at last, that the parson fell sick, 
and had a long siege of typhoid fever. Whenhe 
had slowly recovered, he was in haste to resume 
his pastoral work, and determined to visit the 
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sick first. He rade inquiry of a lady parishion- 
er as to the invalids, and was told that Mrs. S., 
the lady alluded to above, had been very sick. 
Was it her chronic use of patent medicines ? 

“No,” the lady replied, slightly stammering 
and blushing. “TI believe she has had a slow run 
of fever and some other complications.” 

This was enough. If she had really been 
sick, she must have the consolation of religion as 
soon as possible. 

Arrived at the lady’s house, Parson Pyne sent 
in his card, and Mrs. S. soon came down stairs, 
the very picture of health. The dominie con- 
gratulated her on her improved appearance. 
She had never seemed so well and happy in all 
her life. 

“ But T hear that you have been very sick,” he 
added, “ and I called to bring you the sympathy 
which vou do not appear to need.” 

“ But you too have been sick, doctor, and seri. 
ously, as I hear.” 

“ Yes,” said the dominie, with a sigh, “ that is 
the reason I can sympathize with you so readily. 
I know all that you must have suffered. I have 
just had the same trouble and passed through all 
the symptoms and suffering myself.” 

The lady looked at him earnestly for a mo- 
ment, and as if she were disposed to be angry. 
Then she seemed to think better of it; her face 
brightened, she rose, went to the parlor door, and 
cried, — 

“ Katie, come here, just as you are.” 

The parson sat quiet though somewhat mysti- 
fied at the preceedings. The door opened, and 
Katie, the nurse, entered, bearing in her arms a 
chubby, crowing, six-weeks’-old infant. A light 
began to break in upon the dominie’s soul, and a 
cold sweat stood out upon his forehead. 

“There, doctor,” cried the laughing lady, 
“that is what ailed me; where are your symp- 
toms?” 
| The good parson blushed and fled; but the 

story followed him, and every male member of 
~ his flock called to ask him what had ailed him, 
and where his “ symptoms ” were. From that 
day to this he has neverjventured to ask a lady 
about her ailments, and he has toresworn the 
company of babies. 


“Tam very sorry for you, sir, but my daugh- 
ter has been brought up to a life of Juxury, and I 
can never allow her to become your wife.” 

“ But you forget. 1 am a prosperous broker.” 

“Yes, Iknow; but the markets are very un- 
certain, and you may be a poor man tomorrow.” 

“ But I own a rolling-mill, too.” 


“So I understand; but the iron business is 
subject to great fluctuation.” 

“And I have three woolen factories, am a 
member of a jobbing firm, and own a large 
amount of real estate.” 

“ All of them uncertain properties. Even real 
estate is being ruined by high taxes. Have you 
nothing else ?” 

“ Yes, I own a newspaper.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! Take her, my dear 
boy, she is yours.” ‘a 
DEAR OLD GRANDMOTHER. 

Grandmother paces with stately tread 

Forward and back through the quaint old room, 
Out of the firelight dancing and red, 

Into the gathering dusk and gloom; 

Forward and back in her silken dress, 

With its falling ruffles of frost-like lace, 
A look of the deepest tenderness 

In the faded lines of her fine old face. 


Warm on her breast, in his red night-gown, 
Like a scarlet lily, the baby lies, 
While softly the weary iids creep down 
Over the little sleepy eyes. 
Grandmother sings to him sweet and low, 
And memories come with the cradle song 
Of the day when she sang it long ago, 
When her life was young and her heart was strong. 


Grandmother’s children havs left her now, — 
The large old house is a shadowed place; 


@ But shining out in the sunset glow 


Of her life, like a star, comes the baby’s face. 
He lies where of old his father lay, 

And softly she sings him the same sweet strain, 
Till the years intervening are swept away, 

And the joys of life’s morning are hers again. 
Grandmother’s gray head is bending low 

Over the dear little drowsy one. 
The steps of her pathway are few to go: 

The baby’s journey has just begun. 
Yet the rosy dawn of his childish love 

Brightens the evering that else were dim; 
And in after years, from her home above, 

The light of her blessing will rest on him. 


At a negro bap*izing the other day a slir 
preacher took a fat sister dowr. into the water of 
a bayou. Just as he dipped her into the water 
sie slipped from his grasp and glided under the 
root of a large cypress-tree, from which sad en- 
tanglement it was impossible to extract her uatil 
life was extinct. The preacher, without the 
slightest show of embarrassment, raised his 
hands, and turning to the crowd, exclaimed, — 

“The Lawd gibbeth an’ de Lawd taketh away: 
blessed be de name of de Lawd.” 

“Dat ’s all right as far as de Lawd ’s con- 
cerned,” replied the drowned woman’s husband] 
“but what ’s I gwine todo? Ia’n’t got no ’jec- 
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tion to de Lawd’s takin’ her away ef he ’vide an- 
odder wife "bout de same size.” 

“ De Lawd knows his own business,” said the 
preacher. 

“ But dat a’n’t de pint,” persisted the husband. 
“IT wants a wife, an’ wants her right heah. Yer- 
se’f tuk dat ’oman into de water, an’ I ’s gwine to 
hold yerse’f responsible. I ‘Il gin yer ten min. 
utes to git me a wife, an’ ef at the end of dat 
time you a’n’t done made ’rangements { ’Il maul 
yer till yer could n’t baptize a cat. Does yer 
heah?” 

The preacher reflected for a moment, and, ad- 
dressing a sister, said, — 

“Sister Kate, to keep down a disturbance 
heah, won’t yerse’f marry de gen’leman?” 

The sister agreed that immediate matrimony 
was somewhat in her line; and then the grief 
stricken husband, turning to the preacher, ex- 
claimed, — 

“De settlement am satisfactory, brudder. 
Souse de naixt lady.” 


“ Say, mister,” said a red-headed man the other 
day, approaching a gentieman who had just 
alighted from a car at a station to procure a 
sandwich: “ say, mister, are you acquainted with 
that lady you were sittin’ with?” 

“Certainly, sir,” responded the gentleman, in- 
dignantly ; “that is my daughter.” 

“ Then you must know all about her,” contin. 
ued the red-headed man, confidentially. “1 say, 
is them teeth o’ hern natural ? ” 

“They are, sir,” replied the gentleman, re- 
pressing his emotion. 

“And that hair — is that hair hern, or is it a 
wig?” 

“That hair is perfectly natural,” said the 
gentieman, sternly, with an uncomfortable itch- 
ing in the vicinity of the foot. 

“You don’t tell,” smiled the redsheaded man 
in rapture; “I say, does she paint ? or is that her 
own color?” 

“ She does not paint, and that bloom you are 
so good as to notice is the flush of modesty,” 
answered the gentleman,- preparing for the 
worst. “ Why do you ask these questions?” 

“ Because, if all you say about her is true I 
don’t mind sittin’ alongside of her for a mile or 
two myself, but if you are giving me any steer on 
the racket, and I get on to it, I “ll hoist you and 
the girl right up the stove-pipe without stoppin’ 
to ask where you come from or where you ’re go- 
ing to!” 

And when the gentleman lifted him off the 
platform with the toe of his boot the red-headed 


man got up and announced with asmile that he 
knew the girl was all made up from the first, and 
he ’d be dogged if he was goin’ to “set” down 
by a curiosity that a man had to fight for, not as 
long as there was a dog in the baggage-car that 
he knew was genuine. 


IN DEATH. 
Calm and beautiful she lay 
On the pavement, cold in death: 
Still her beauty was not gone, 
Though she ’d breathed her latest breath. 


Still her skin was soft as silk, 
Sull her eye was large and bright; 
But on the pavement there she lay, — 
They had killed her in the night. 


Loud and low they wailed around her, ~ 
None so beautiful as she ; 

But they loved her truly, deeply, 
And they mourn her bitterly. 

Listen now! again that wailing! 
Who could murder after that ? 

Ah, they flee! Let ’s see the victim, — 
Such a pretty tabby cat! 


Two solid citizens were in a store talking over 
the news, when one of them spoke of a young 
fellow who was married recently, and had gone 
to keeping house, and the other one said, — 

“Yes, I was up to his house last’ week, and 
looked over the lay-out. He has got everything 
just as nice as can be, and ought to be happy 
with such a nice little wife. When I saw the 
furniture, the carpets, and everything just as 
complete as possible, I compared the scene in my 
mind with the one of twenty years ago, when my 
wife and I went to keeping house. I rented a 
little one-story house, with three small reoms. 
My wife had a feather bed and some sheets and 
comfortables, and I bought a basswood bed- 
stead, — one of that kind where the slats come 
down the first night and keep coming down. I 
got a straw tick filled with hay, and aftcr the 
slats came down we slept on the floor. It was 
in December and I pledge my word the frost 
was haif an inch thick bv the cracks in the floor, 
and when I got up in the morning to build a fire, 
I just melted frost all over the floor with my 
feet.” 

“Did n’t you and your wife catch cold?” 
asked the other man. 

“Catch nothin’! Why, we were too heaithy to 
catch cold. Honest, the room was actually too 
warm. The first morning you ought to have 
seen us get breakfast. My wife was a iittle 
nervous about getting up and dressing before 
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me. You see she had never been married anv, 
and it came on her sudden. So I went into the 
pantry and broke the ice on the pancake batter 
that she had fixed the night befors, and filled the 
little teakettle, and stubbed around there bare- 
footed on the frost and gave her a show, and she 
jumped into a few things, and when I came out 
by the stove, she was sitting on a soap box with 
her feet in the oven, looking things over. To tell 
the truth about it, she looked a little bit dis- 
couraged. Well, we snuggled around the stove, 
and pretty soon the teakettle began to boil, and 
my wife put on her shoes, and broke the ice in 
the tin wash basin and washed her hands and 
face, and as the sansages began to fry she began 
to look good-natnred, and did n’t seem half so 
disgusted with marrying, and then the coffee be- 
gan to smell sort of sociable, and the potatoes 
that I peeled got so we could run a fork in them, 
and then she put on the pancakes, and we sat 
down to the table. She sat right by the stove 
where she could turn the pancakes without get- 
ting up, and we ate and laughed, and I tel] you I 
never had a mea! taste so good in my life. I 
have eaten everything that a white man ever ate, 
but I never had a meal taste as good as that first 
breakfast did, when the little woman sat there by 
the stove and turned those buckwheat pancakes. 
Say, Jim, when you look at my wife riding 
around in her carriage with her diamonds and 
sealskin, and everything she wants, looking kind 
of tony, you would n’t think she ever knew how 
to turn pancakes and fry sausages, would you? 
Well, she can beat em all. I would n’t have you 
tell her, but she can wrestle an obstinate pan- 
cake that wants to double up and run all over 
the griddle, and fetch it out browned on both 
sides, looking as though it was run in a mould. 
Some days the servant-girls and cooks get tan- 
trums, and the stuff don’t come on the table just 
right, and pretty soon I see her eyes begin to 
look the way they did when she had her feet in 
the oven that morning, and then she gets up and 
goes to the kitchen withont a word, and makes 
them girls come to taw, and don’t you forget it. 
She has had a good deal of sickness, Jim, and 
has lost children, and a’n’t so pretty as she was 
when the bed slats fell down that nizht, but she’s 
a daisy, and I guess she don’t regret that she 
told the old folks she guessed she knew her busi- 
ness when she married me. Well, after that al- 
mighty cold morning I traded a. single-barrel 
shot gun for a rag carpet, and sawed wood for a 
store keeper and got a rocking-chair for the little 
woman, and we worried along for a few years 
pretty poor, Jim, but after a while I struck my 
gait, and we have been making*money hand over 


fist for several years, and don’t care now whether 
school keeps or not. I hope our young friend 
who has just gone to keeping house, will always 
be as happy as he is now, but, do you know, I 
believe it is best to commence down at the bot- 
tom of the ladder and work up. It is hard to 
get up, but it is a mighty sight harder if you 
have to go down after you have started away up. 
It strikes me, when I was to the young fellow’s 
house, I noticed his wife had on her face about 
the same sort of an expression my wife had 
twenty years ago, when she had her feet in the 
oven. I shall never forget that expression as 
long as I live, because it was newtome. Well, 
I guess it was new to her, too. I hope the new 
bride has n’t had the bed slats fall down or 
anything. Falling of the bed slats is one of the 
worst things in the world to taxe the conceit out 
of anybody when they first get married.” 


A WINTER'S TALE. 
A boy once took it in his head 
That he would exercise his sled. 


He took that sled into the road, 
And, Lord o’ massy! how he slode! 


And, as he slid, he laughing cried, 
“ What fun upon my sled to slide!” 


And as he laughed, before he knewed, 
He from that sliding sled was slude. 


Upon the slab where he was laid 
They carved this line This boy wasslade.”” 


She was the best of wives, and to her mind he 
was the best of husbands. To be sure he was 
not quite so. demonstrative in his affection as he 
used to be, but he was a drummer who was de- 
pendent on the commissions obtained from sales 
for his living, and with all the cares of his. work 
on his mind it was no wonder. Affection is a 
luxury, and peuple must live whether they love 
or not. He had a few days’ vacation last 
month and relaxed enough from his work to hire 
a herdic and take his wife down to hear “Il 
Trovatore.” At the conclusion of the opera, 
seated side by side in the carriage, returning to 
their home in the Highlands, the divine music 
of Scalchi still ringing in his ear3, to which the 
click and rumble of the herdic beat a sort of 
dreamy accompaniment, he feil into a drowse; 
he nodded, — his cares, his duties, his. troubles 
fell from him like a garment, and he slept. The 
jostle of a wheel on a paving-stone a little tailer 
than its neighbor awoke him, and, rubbing his 
eyes and looking around in a dazed sort of a 
way, he saw his wife. Silently happy in his 


| 
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presence, she saw him lean toward her; she felt 
his arm on her shoulder, and her mind went 
back to the old courting days, and she thanked 
God that he was not like some other husbands 
she knew of. He drew nearer still, she felt his 
breath on her neck, and in those old, never-to-be- 
forgotten tones, she heard him speak: — 

“TI say, sis, what did you tell me your name 
was?” 
Ané there was no more sleep in that herdic. 


A colored sister of the Methodist faith, who 
was looking on at the immersion of a company 
of Baptist converts in an Alabama river the 
other day, became so interested in the spectacle 
as to venture close to the water's edge. The 
officiating clergyman, whether through malice or 
ignorance will probably never be known, seized 
and soused her into the water before she had 
time to object. She came up too much out of 
breath to speak, and under she went again. 
After the second dip she emerged, clawing the 
air wildly, and shouting, — 

“G’way from here! Don’t you chuck me un- 
der ag’in, you nigger!” 

But the clergyman was inexorable, and sert 
her to the bottom a third time. 

When finally she had escaped from his clutch- 
er, and stood dripping upon the shore, she shook 
her fist and screamed, — 

“Oh, I'll fix you! I ‘ll bust the head offen 
you, you or’nary trash! sousin’ me and nearly 
drownin’ me, when you know’d well enough all 
de time dat I ’s a Methodist, and been christened 
by dem dat ’s your betters, and knows mo’ "bout 
ligion den all de Baptists dat ebber shouted, you 
mis’able black scum! and me got de rheumatiz 
enough to set me crazy! I ‘ll see what de law 
kin do for you! I ‘ll hab you ‘rested dis very 
day, or my name ’s not Joanna Johnson, you 
woolly-headed herrin’! You hear me?” 

Then Joanna went home to change her 
clothes, and the ceremony proceeded. 


George Bain, of St. Louis, has been known to 
fish for several consecutive days with only two or 
three nibbles to encourage him. He never was 
known, however, to return without having made 
some wonderful catches, according to his version 
of the jolly time he had. With a knowledge of 
this only weakness, a dream he had the other day 
will be clearly understood. He says he dreamed 
that he died and went up to the gate of heaven. 
St. Peter was at the gate, and when he made his 


appearance the old saint stopped him and asked 
his name. 

“ Don’t you know me ? I'm George Bain.” 

“George Bain, are you? Well, you used to 
fish a good deal, did n’t you?” 

“Yes, I was something of a fisherman.” 

“ You know, George, as well as I do, that no 
fisherman with any reputation can go to heaven.” 

“I know I told a good many,” said the astute 
miller. “But you know how it is, vid fellow; 
you were a fisherman yourself, once.” 
He got a reserved seat. 


“John, what is that very peculiar smell?” 
asked an Austin man’s wife when he came home 
very late. 


She expected he would say it was the incense 
they used in the lodge-room, or that he would 
tell some other lie, but she was mistaken. 

“It’s whisky, that’s what it is,” he replied de- 
fiantly. 

“ Miserable creature,” retorted his wife; “you 
have at last got down so low that you have not 
the decency left to try and lie out of it.” 


Chez un inarchand de comestibles : 

A la rigueur, dit le marchand a un monsieur, 
je vous laisserais ce melon pour treize francs. 

Le monsieur saluant poliment: 

Moi aussi. 


LITTLE THREE-YEAR-OLD. 

My name is Bennie Robinson, 

1’m only three years ald, 
My papa says that 1 am worth 

My? weight in solid gold. 
My mamma thinks I ’m very sweet 

And cunningly behaved ; 
But cross old Aon, the cook, declares 

1 ’m totally depraved. 


Sometimes I ’m bad, — I kick and scream 
Ina real naughty way,— . 
And mamma says, “ My little boy 
Is sick, I know, today.” 
And§when about a dreadful spell 
The nurse my papa told 
He laughed and said, “That's pretty smart 
In little Three- Year-Old.” 


I pinch my pussy-kitten’s tail, 
And pull old Rover’s ears, 

I hide my grandma’s spectacles, 
And cut my hair with shears. 
My mamma says she ’!! punish me, 

Her “‘ darling little pet ;’’ 
But I am not afraid, because 
She ’s never done it yet. 


‘ 
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The 1884 issue contains THR 

COLORED PLATES, and 1,000 ILLUS. 
TRATIONS of F lowers, Plants, and Vegeta- 
bles, with directions for growing. For quality of paper and 
clearness of print, it is unsurpassed, and its illustrations are 
in the highest style of art. It is “a thing of beauty,” full of useful in- 
formation and instruction. Handsome enough for a Holiday Present. 
4 Printed in both English and German. Price, ONLY TEN CENTS, 
which may be deducted from first order. TRY IT. 

VICK’S ILLUSTKATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 32 PAGES, is emphatically a 
Book for the People, the first of its kind ever published, and deservedly popular. Each issue 
has a COLORED FRONTISPIECE, and numerous Illustrations are interspersed with the read- 
ing matter. Its departments of “CORRESPONDENCE,” “FOREIGN NOTES,” “PLEASANT 
Gossip,” and “Our YOUNG PEOPLE,” contain a fund of instruction given in an entertaining 
manner, and make it a most complete and original magazine. Price $1. 25 a year; five copies 
for $5. Specimen numbers to cents each. Three trial copies for 25 cents. Vick’s Illustra- 
ted Monthly Magazine and either Harper’s Monthly, Weekly, or Bazar sent for $4 per year. 
g@ VICK’S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
The Floral Guide tells how to get and a them. SEEDS ARE 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. THE BEST. 


money, time and disa intment by planting 
DREER’S GARDEN SEEDS, YOU NEED 
fresh and reliable. Dree: 


Cale fr ing descripti 
mdar for 1884, mailed free, giving descriptive 
lists "of Vegeta table | and Seeds, 


A ar DREEX, Philadelphia. > ER SEEDS. 
MAULE’S 425, THE BRST. New Cus HAND Book. PLANTS. BULBS, 
SEEDS Ds address on postal FOR THE ye 
where. WILL SAVE ee 
FLOWE RS! 300 illustrations, and Colored Plate of 


Flowers, tell What, When, and How to plant and i is 
full of information invaluable to all interested in 


g- Mailed for 6c. to r 6c. to cover postage. 


llis Treatia—Fairy Lily, 12 bulbs, 0c. ; 60 for $2. 
Lutea—Yellow Water Lily, 3 roots for 1. 
Oranges—Best for pot culture, %Se, each ; 3 for S2. 
Bart Blossoms—Nicely ked in moan. per box, 60c. 


¥ or other select and rare ulbs, sez my List. PE Mastrated | No 
ARNOLD PUETZ. Jacksonville. Florida. AS in ag oe 
reals, Fruits, Plants 
AN 
berry Atlantic D 90 pods counted on a single plant. 
wherries. or details. Very productive, 15 to 18 in. high. 
Tae Largest Beet Stock of Sec quality, 25 cts- 
) t-pa' 
SMALL FRUITS BLiss RBEAR A constant bearer, 
in the U. S., yielding full crop until frost. An excellent late 
d ble varieties. es eed Go variety, 18 to 24in. high. Peas of large size, many 
1% ineh in circumference. Tmmense productive. 
Fruit Trees and Plants, Lise vkt.: rkta., $1. on 08 t- paid. 
with useful infe on AMER AN WONDER.— Tie best and 
vE etc ver, New Jersey. IJntro- c rp cts. per pint; cts. per 
Outhdert nd Manchester Strawberry. post pald. 


B.— These three varieties will give you peas throughout 
FLOWER, SEEDS GIVEN AWAY. A mixed package the entire season until frost. Require no brushing. 


(eo kinds), with sample Trane, MaGazing, ail for 2 stamps. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
ell your friends. G. W. Park, Fanettsburg, Pa. NR. 


NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS. 


Flowers, Vegetables and talogue ; contains eve tor Garden, H 
Fart wil 100,000. to get it. —- of pure Farm & 


JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis, 
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TO THE NEWSDEALERS OF THE UNITED STATI 


The following are the best-selling books before the public. Try them. They are furn 
to the trade at lo cents acopy. Retail price from 15 to 20 cents. Send your orders t 
wholesale agents given below. 


No. 1. The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. 
A Story oF East AND WEsT. BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
, A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character ; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 


No. 2. The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. 
A Story oF OcEAN Lire. BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
One of Cobb’s best ; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 


No. 3. Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. J 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 
Among have drawn from the pens of noted historians and story: 
No. 4. Bessie Baine, or The Mormdn’s Victim. 


A TALE OF UTAH. BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PR 


In this iginal story, written expressly for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown up the whole system of M 
“ths 


No. 5. The Red Revenger, or The Pirate King of the Floridas. 
A TALE OF THE GULF AND ITs ISLANDS. BY NED BUNTLINE., 
This thrilling tale is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life at a period when deadly conflict wa 
tained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centur: 


No. 6. Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. 
A Story oF COLONIAL Times. BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of the author, who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in private 
much interest. 


No. 7. The Secret-Service Ship, or The Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. 
A RoMANCE OF THE MEXICAN War. BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVER 


The author enjoyed extraordi facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his 
story; 


No. 8. Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. 
BY COL. ISAAC H. FOLGER. 


This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains and crews wil 
its characters and incidents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will read it with relish. 


No. 9. Ivan the Serf, or The Russian and Cireassian. 
A TALE oF RussIA, TURKEY, AND CircaAssiA. BY AUSTIN C. BURD 
This is a well-told and highly graphic story of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. 
No. 10. The Scout, or The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 


A Story OF OUR REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE. BY MAJOR BEN. PER 
POORE. 


This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates, with vivid, lifelike effect, some of the 


of that eventful period. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

THE CENTRAL NEWS COMPANY, Putrapevpnta, Pa. 

THE WESTERN NEWS COMPANY, Cuicaco, Itt. 

THE ST. LOU{S BOOK AND NEWS COMPANY, St. Lours, Mo 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY, Battimorg, Mp, 

THE ALBANY NEWS COMPANY, A sany, N. Y. 

THE NEWARK NEWS COMPANY, Newark, N. J. é 
THE PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY, Pittssurcu, Pa. 

THE CINCINNATI NEWS COMPANY, Crnctnnatt, Onto. 

THE NEW-YORK NEWS COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 

THE NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 

THE BROOKLYN NEWS COMPANY, Brooktyn, N.Y. 

THE NORTHERN NEWS COMPANY, Troy, N.Y. 
SAN-FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY, San Francisco, Cat. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 

THE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY, Derrort, Micu. 

THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY, Toronto, OnTARto, CANADA. 
THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY [Curton Brancu], Cuirron, OnTarto, CANA 
THE RHODE-ISLAND NEWS COMPANY, Provipencs, R. I. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Denver, Cotorapo. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Omana, NrsRASKA. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, St. Paut, Minn. 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers Baliou’s Monthly Magazine, Bostd 


The True Life 


Is AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 2 high- 
ly concentrated Medicine, scientifically 
compounded of the genuine Honduras Sar- 
saparilla, Yellow Dock, Mandrake, Stil- 
lingia, lodides of Potassium and Iron, and 
other ingredients of great strength and 
curative virtue. 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Has been tested by and has received the 
unqualified commendation of 4,000,000 
families in the United States, and 7,000,000 
families throughout the world. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Is the only Blood Purifier that has gained 
and retained the confidence of the people 
of tropical countries, where such medi- 
cines are in great demand. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Is the most popular Blood Purifier among 
sailors, and is in nine-tenths of the medi- 
cine-chests of the best class of American, 
English, German, and Danish vessels. 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Contains no Arsenic and Aloes, as do 
many falsely called Alteratives foisted 
upon the credulity of the public. 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Has been for many years recognized as 
the best Alterative and Tonic Medicine in 


-all civilized countries. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Promptly relieves from General Debility, 
Nervous Prostration, and Derangement of 
the Vital Organs. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Effects radical cures of all maladies aris- 
ing from the taint of Scrofulous or Con- 
tagious Diseases, or the corruption of 
Mercury in the system. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Is endorsed by the medical profession and 
regularly prescribed by many leading 
practitioners. 


Hon. F. JEwETT, ex-Mayor 6f Lowell, 
and ex-State Senator, says that the only 
Pp ion of Sarsaparilla that seems to 
do “real, lasting ” in cleansing the 
blood and expelling poisonous matter 
from the system, is 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Minton Fox, the largest land-owner 
and farmer of Middlesex Co., Mass., 
credits his cure of Scrofulous Humor 
and to the thorough purifi- 
cation of his blood by 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


WARREN LELAND, the famous New 
York landlord, testifies, from his own 
knowledge, that for the cure of Lfver 
Disorders, Gout, Salt Rheum, and 
various results of high living, there is no 
medicine equal to 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

HiRaM PHILLIPS, Glover, Vt., attests 

the cure of Hereditary Scrofula, in 
three generations of his family, by 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

TuHos. N. Coox, West Somerville, Mass. 


was cured of severe Eczema, and rescued 
from a rapid decline, by 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY, Dorchester, 
Mass., vouch for the Alterative and 
Curative virtues of 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

JOHN J. RYAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
professional base-ball player, was c 
of Rheumatism by 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.. 

D. B. Kerr, Big Springs, Ohio, testi- 
fies that his son. fifteen years old, was 
cured of Catarrh in its worst form, by 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA., 

AMHERST WHITMORE, Brunswick, 
Me., retired sea-captain, was cured of a 
Cancer by 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


The attestations of a myriad of unimpeachable witnesses might be cited, 
were it necessary, to prove the almost miraculous cures effected by this only really 


Blood Purifying Medicine. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., [ Analytical Chemists | LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all druggists; price $1; six bottles for $5. 


SILKS 


PATCH- 
WORK 


in Endleas Varicty of Beautiful Styles, Send six Be. 
stamps for samples, Yale Silk Works. New Haven, Ci 


fut This 0 


& Return to us with 
CTS. & you'll get by 
AGOLDEN oF 
fiat will bring you RE MONEY, One Month, 
than anyt in A A 


THE 


sold. Winni 
Dealers 


BEST Uneaualled st 


OLTONS 


Select Flavors 


Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 


h for 


all. Thousands of gross 
friends everywhere. 
ble sales with them. 


JOSEPH 


STEEL 


LLOTTS 
PENS. 


Cola Medal, Parts. (878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 


351, 110, 
Said throughout the World, 


PREPARED BY 


NEW YORK, 1884. 


About sixty million copies of Tre Sun have gone out of our establishment during the past twelve months. isaall 

If were to paste end to end all the columns of THe Suns printed and sold Jast year, you would get a continuo 
strip of testis information, common-sense wisdom, sound doctrine, and sane wit, long enough to r from Prieta 
7 ——- to the top of Mount Copernicus in the moon, then back to Printing-House Square, and three-quarters of t 

But Tue Sun is written for the inhabitants of the earth. This same strip cf intelligence would girdle the earth twen! 
Sin has spent one ho ity and if his wife or his grar 

every buyer of a copy of Tue Sun during the past year spent only one hour over 

father has ay h another py this newspaper in 1883 has afforded the human race thirteen thousand years of steady rez 

night and day. 
_ ie only by little calculations like these that you can form any idea of the circulation of the most popular of Americ 
newspapers, or of its influence on the opinions and actions of American men and women. +t: 4 

Tue Sun is, and will continue to be, a newspaper which tells the truth without fear cf consequences, which gets at ' 
facts, no matter how much the process costs, which presents the news of all the world without waste of words and in ' 
most readable shape, which is working with all its heart for the cause of honest government, and which therefore belie 
that the Republican Party must go, and must go in this coming year of our Lord, 1884 : : 

If you — Tue Sun, you like it already, and you will read it with accustomed diligence and profit during what is s 
to be the most interesting year in its history. If you do not yet know THE Sun, it is high time to get into the sunshine. 

TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
DAILY. editions are by mail, postpaid, as follows: 
—&® cents a mon a year; with Sunday edition. 

SUNDAY—Eight pages. This ellis furnishes the current news of the world, special articles of exceptional interes 

a ke and literary reviews of new books of the highest merit. $I « year. 
WEEKLY—§1 a year. Eight pages of the best matter of the daily issues; an A tural Department of unequa 
value, special market reports, and literary, scientific, and domestic paren make Tue Week iy Sun the newspaper 
with $10, an extra copy ENGLAND, Publisher, Sux, N. ¥.C 


MOTHERS 


?\ Should buy for them- 
i | selves and for their 


, CHILDREN 


Ferris’ Patent 


Corded Waists, 


They are THE BEST 
for HEALTH, 
FORT, Durability and 
Perfection of Fit, for all 
ages, from INFANTS 
to ADULTS, Ask your 
merchant for Ferris’ Pat, 
Waiss. Take none other. 
Send for descriptive cir- 
cular, 


FERRIS’ PR0S.. MFRS., 81 White St, New-York. 
“See what Cuticura does for Me!” hi 
FANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled Hunting, Fishing and Pleasure Boats, 
and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured by the Cuticura ker-built boat, 13 feet lo 


3% inch beam, weight 50 to 


Remepis. Absolutely pure and safe. Cuticura, the bs. with oars, $20. Roats buil*to order. id for 


tal . POW DOUCLAS, Waukegan. 
sold DR. H. KA 
druggists. Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. HABI of the 
to Cure Skin Diseases ” emedy 
hi 
‘IF YOU WANT. macif at home tnd 


painlesaly. bor testimonials, and endorsements, letters 
eminent medical men, anda full description of the treatment, 
address Hi. H. K ANE, A.M, M.D., 46 W. 14th St. New York. 


“The most popular and satisfac- 
tory Corset as regards Health, 
This pack includes all the latest, best 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Ey all lending dealers. Price by Comstock, 6 Astor Place, 


GONSUMPTIO 


have a positive remedy for the above disease; by 
ousands of ¢ 


MADAME FOY’S 41. Get of vour nde 
IMPROVED ou an ims ge ‘our own ama and an 
CORSET AND ROYAL CARD NOMTHPORD, CONN. 


q 
ts use 
of the worst kind and of long standing 


have Peon cured ?Indeed strong is my faith inits 
that I will sen: LES together with a 

LETREATION on this sufferer. Give 
181 Pearl 8t., 


ards, in fancy 10c. 
bound Boo! of 100 for 
'E, Nerthford, 


disease, to 
a 


press & P, 0. address. DR, T. 


) 
cry; VR. AP 
| 
mer 
FOY, HARMON & CO., Yew Haven, Ct. | 
inted on 5U Extra Chromos 
nine colors, xxx board. French & Swiss florals, | 


AT HOME. Men, Women, Boys, and 
VORK Girls make roc. cian hour. ete 


iness: never advertised; no peddling ; 
m The Secret revealed, and 12 sampies, 
Address 


wth to commence work 
.G. FAY, Rutland, Vt. 


YOUR W on 40 of the 


fr 0 cn packs and 

lor ite. ite’ Book 

‘Scents. FRANKLIN CO.. New Conn, 
Secure a Splendid Present by sending 3oc. 


REE! © for 3 packs of Chromo Cards, new and im- 
‘ted designs, or sofor1oc. E.H.Pardee, New Haven, Ct. 


A handsome Valentine Card with every pack of 50 
EE Prize Chromos for Gem Card Co., E. River, 


AEGRAPHY and Shorthand taught. 


Situations furnishec. Circulars free 
R. VALENTINE, Janesville, Wis. 


VEN AWAY. ‘*THE DUDE,”’ a new imported 

set of cards, and 48-page picture- 
k, for three 2-cert stamps. Presented to introduce other 
ds. Wortx Bros., 726 Sixth Street, New York. 


Superior Chromo Cards, new designs, gold silver, &c., 
name in script type, roc. Fay & Co., Yalesville, Conn. 


y] A WEEK. f$12a day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address Txuz & Co., Augusta, Me 


new Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name on, roc.; 13 packs, 
$1. Prizes given. E.D. Gilbert, P.M., Higganum, Ct. 


I 9 0 per day at home. Samples worth $s free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


if YOU ARE A 
FARMER, 
Breeder of Live Stock, 


FRUIT GROWER, 


Or in any way interested in Agricultural and } es pur- 
suits, you should become a reader of 


THE PRACTICAL FARMER 


of Philadeiphia. Established 1855. It has, during an - 
istenc of over quarter of a century, always maintained the 
advance ground in the development cael our Agricultural 

sources, and persistently foug _— med its Editorial weapons, 


every encroachment upon the farmer’ 
THE PRACTICAL FARMER 


In the practical character of ita Agri- 
cultural, Stock, and general farm 
reading matter. 

In ita weekly Market Reports from the 
principal trade centres. 

In its taSepensens Editerial advocacy of 

he farmer's interests. 
In the aang of its articles for the Home 
Cirele. 
In all the characteristics ef am Agricul- 
tural, Literary, and Family Jeurnal. 


Bear this in Mind: 
te It is NOT a Monthly. 


It has sixteen pages, published weekly. Its readers 
teceive during the year 3328 elegantly printed columns of the 
most varied ‘arm and Home Literature. Its character 


we want your subscription. We know you 
like our paper, and become a constant reader from 

year, therefore, to the end that an immediate ao da 

eee fom from reading this adv.. we 4 to send you the 

on trial for 3 iseues, on re- 

oly th No premiums. 


FARMER CO., 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NE sions, Falling 


Sickness, %. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 
ism, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 


NERVE 


Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and I; rities. $1.50. 


Sample Testimonials. | 

“Samaritan Nervine i is doing wonders.”* 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 

“T feel it my recommend it.” 

Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 

“It cured where physicians failed.” “ 

Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 

Correspondence freely answered.-¢& | 


7) 
THE DR. A. RICHMOND MED, SY. JOSEP, MO. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


THE GREAT 


The FARMER, we are sure you 
say, is well worth the money. 


1 GU I say cure R do FI to stop ITS! 


time and then have them re mean a radical cure. 
i have made the disease of FITS. EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant m remedy to cure 
the worst cases. cause others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you noting for a trial, and I will FS 
Address Dr. ROOT, 188 Pearl St., New 


RET MUSIC, 6 cents each by mail: “We Never 
Pass By,”’ “Sailing,” “ My Queen,” “The 

Captiva: ating D de,” od Student was 

Waltz,” Wilde ” and 800 others. 


Songs (298 pages) and i olio (192 pages cts. each! 
Jno. H. Hircuem, 144 Lexington Street, Baltimore 


SAMPLES 


2 5 extra fine large Chromos, no 2 alike, name on, roc.; a 
present with each order. O.A. Brainard, Higganum,Ct, 


50) Imp. Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, gold, silver, &c., 
name in new type, roc. Snow & Co., Gerlien, Cone. 


READER! : addres ELLIS: BROPHERS, 


It wil astonish and please. 


elegant SOLID RING made of 
K. Rolled Geld, 


e will send 
post-paid one Ring and "Casket for 45 
also give sample case of our Beaat 


List and agents’ 
mers and good till Jan. 1 
au 
cards, whh your come 10¢., 1 


-00 oid 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 

1 ceive, free, a costly box of goods 

& which will help all, of either sex, to 

ey night away than anything else in pre world. 

Fortunes the. absolutely sure. once ad- 


& Co, Augusta, Mane 


SOMETHING NEW! 
arm as toast. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Flexible Rubber Mit- 


joss want for falland winter use. No more 
pa Mittens are made from Pure Para Rabber, se 
treated be perfectly flexible and never crack 
madein handsome black color to imitate black kid with 
. These Mittens are not stiff or cumbersome 


closely thaton the street the da 
We send s of eit! for 5 
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Pat. 
ther. 
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ork. 
bi: 
to % Heavy 
pie il ed for 
you be more than pleased 
our New it, Price 
cure custo. 
und Caskets 
from $1.35, 
pent, 
= 
ome } 
10c, { 
best } 
ng for 
with 
nd an 
aken, 
NT- 
istrated 
liam T. 
York. 
most rubber mittens, but are assoft as kid, which they resemble se 
use 
nding 
43 


ELY WECETAsLE.| 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


ets at the same time on the 
STOMACH, LIVER and BOWELS 
stimulating them to healthy action 
and keeping them in Perfect order. 


Bowe py Liver enables impure 
iyin and n. Djand 
nd hoe bloog, sori the p BLOC WORT 


| 
| = 


| BALLOU'S MAGAZINE FOR 1884. 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will recom- 
mend themselves to our patrons without any laudation on our part. By careful attention we 
hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BALLOU’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever 
it is known. The following are some of its features. Descriptive /ilustrations of various 
objects of interest in all parts of the world; Illustrated Poems ; Romances; Humorous 
Sketches; Love Stories; Adventures by Sea and Land; Our Fuvenile Department or 
Young People’s Story-Teller; Editors Drawer; Ruthven’s Puzzle Page; Curious and Hu- 

atters; Ihe Housekeeper; Comic Illustrations; and so forth. One hundred 
¢" ges of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


», SLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five 
abscribers, thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves. It is not necessary for members 
f clubs to be residents of one town. Additions to club can be made at the fro rata price, 
1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all addresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

Four copies of BALLov’s MAGAZINE, postpaia, $5.50; nve copies $7.50, and a copy gratis 
» the person who gets up the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 

For $2 we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE for 1884, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
VOVELETTES, all postpaid ; and for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and all ten of 
ur BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all postpaid. 

Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1884 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 

this popular monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1884, issue; then, if you wish 

continue, it will only be necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid 

: notice taken of postal cards calling for specimen copies. 

&@ For sale by all newsdealers. Price 15 cents a copy. 

In remitting, it 1s safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 

wger sums can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered 
tters, or drafts on New York and Boston. Address 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.--HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1. — The Arkansas ar. S Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 2. — The Sea Lion, or Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 3.— Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
No. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. 4 
No. 5.—The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. a Buntline 
No. 6. — Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus » Jr. 
No. 7-— The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 
No. in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. 
No. 9.— Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick 
No. 10, — The Scout, or the Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. f a 

&@™ For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receipt of 15 
cents per copy; or we will send the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.35. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


&@> For $2.50 we will send a copy of 


The Greatest Story of the Year: 


“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA!” 


ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GOLD, 


And BALLOU'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 1884, 


ALL POSTPAID. 


Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Cleanliness is.next to Godliness, 
BoP) must be considered as 
ac@Means of Gracesand a 

ergyman who recommends 
" moral things should be willing 
to recommend( Soup) am 
told that_my commendation of 
(Dears Soapihas 1as opened for it 

a large sale in the( @uited States: 
am willing to stand by every word-in 
favor of it that I ever uttered.* A’man 
_ must be fastidious indeed auuie is ‘not 


satisfied it. 


A ear FOR THE SKIN & COMPLEXION, 


As recommended by the greatest English author. 
ity on the Skin, 


SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R. 


. Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


* Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
exion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
pio ese the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the og skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 

see meat weather, winter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 

irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevent- 

ed, and a clear and She yaw appearance and a soft. velvety 

condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 


-Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful a and soothing properties 
it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its om and consequent ‘econcmy 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 
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